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THE  NIGHTINGALE. 

DBAMA  IN  FIVE  ACTS. 
{Produced  at  the  Adelphi  Theatre,  London,  January  15th,  1870.) 


Harold  Fane 
Isrnael-al-Moolah 
Chepstowe 
William  Waye  ... 
Major  Ponieroy 
Joe        ...  ,„ 

Willie   

Mary 

Kesiah   

Mrs.  Minns. 


CAST  OF  CHARACTERS. 

Mr.  Arthur  Stirling. 
Mr.  Ben  Webster. 
Mrs.  Alfred  Mellon. 
Mr.  J.  D.  Beveridgb. 


Master  Blanchard. 
Miss  Furtado. 
Miss  Eliza  J ohnstonb. 
Mrs.  Cautfield, 


Act.  I. — The  English  Home,  1863. — Room  in  a  Cottage, 

Act  II. — The  Italian  Inn,  1865. — Boom  in  an  Italiari  Hotel. 

Act  III. — The  Lodgings,  Portsmouth,  1867. — Meanly  furnished 
Boom,    Mechanical  Charige  to  Biver  Scene. 

Act  IV. — The  Square,  London,  1868. — A  Square  in  Londoni. 

Act  v.— The  Village  Church,  1869. — A  Country  Churchyard. 
Modern  Costumes.    Time  of  Mepresentationy  three  hours, 


THE  MGHTINGALE. 


ACT  I. 

Scene. — RGom  in  a  cottage  ornee,  elegmitly  furnished.  Door 
R.  and  L.  Window  c.  Scene  enclosed.  Piano  covered 
with  music,  L.  H.  The  window  looks  into  garden  ;  at  hack 
of  garden,  wall  looking  on  to  road ;  garden  wall  about 
7ft.  high ;  flower-stands  and  flowers  everywhere ;  all 
bright  and  cheery.  A  tap  heard  at  door,  Keziah  cresses 
from  L.H.  and  opens  r.h.  door. 


CLOTH. 


WALL  AT  BACK. 
WINDOW, 


FLOWER  STAND. 


CHAIRS,  &C 


□ 


TABLE. 
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J OE.  (outside)  I  beg  your  pardon,  miss,  but  I  was  told 
there  was  a  short-cut  to  the  village  :  is  it  that  footpath  just 
opposite  ? 

Kez.  Yes  ;  are  you  going  to  the  village  ? 
Joe.  Yes,  miss. 

Kez.  Where  do  you  come  from  1 

J  OE.  I  Ve  walked  this  morning  from  Cambridge. 

Kez.  Come  in  and  sit  down. 

Joe.  Thank  ye,  miss.  (Joe  enters) 

Kez.  Do  you  belong  to  Cambridge  I       {with  dialect) 
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Joe.  No,  miss. 

Kez.  But  you  don't  belong  heret 
Joe.  No.  miss. 
Kez,  I  do. 

Joe.  I  should  ha'  thought  so. 
Kez.  Why? 

Joe.  'Cos  all  the  young  ladies  about  here  seem  so  nice ! 

Kez.  ( flattered)  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  ha  !    Do  you  think  so  ? 

J OE.  Sure  on  it.  I  suppose  this  pretty  place  {looking 
round)  is  yours,  miss  ? 

Kez.  Mine !  no.  La  bless  you,  sir — I'm  only  the 
servant. 

JoEX  {surprised)  Oh !  I  should  ha'  thought  you  was 
the  missus. 

Kez.  No.  Mrs.  Bransom  is  the  missus,  but  she's  gone 
to  London  on  law  business — but  she  ain't  my  missus — No  ! 
My  missus  is  Miss  Waye.    Do  you  know  her? 

Joe.  No. 

Kez.  She  is  a  young  lady — an  orphan. 

Joe.  Dear  1  dear  !  dear  !    No  father  nor  mother,  then  t 

Kez.  No — not  living.  Had  both,  but  they  died,  leaving 
her  a  lot  of  money. 

J  OE.  How  nice  of  'em  !  But  they  all  seem  to  be  real 
ladies  and  gentlemen  about  here. 

Kez.  But  missus  won't  stop  here  long. 

Joe.  Won't   she   though  ! 

Kez.  No.    She's  going  to  be  married  to  her  cousin, 
Mr.  William.    He's  got  a  lot  o'  money,  too. 
Joe.  Has  he  though  ! 

Kez.  At  least  he  had  ;  but  he's  spent  some.  But  now 
he's  going  to  reform,  because  he's  going  to  marry.  He's 
saving  by  the  advice  of  his  great  friend  Ismael. 

Joe.  Ismael !    What  a  funny  name  I 

Kez.  Yes — he's  a  Turkey. 

Joe.  a  Turkey? 

Kez.  Yes.  I  mean,  he  comes  from  Turkey,  or  some- 
where there.  I  know  it's  in  America.  He's  a  sort  of  tutor 
to  Mr.  Waye.  They've  been  all  over  the  world  together. 
My  missus  and  Mr.  William  have  been  engaged  almost  ever 
since  they  was  babies.  That  was  long  before  Mr.  William 
used  to  get  so  drunk  as  he  does  now.  But  he  was  always 
fond  of  liquor  from  a  child.    He  was  weaned  on  liquor. 

Joe.  Lor ! 

Kez.  Yes,  Mr.  Ismael  never  drinks  anything. 
Joe.  Don't  he  ? 
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Kez.  ISTo. 

Joe.  That's  nasty. 

Kez.  It's  the  way  with  them  foreigners.  I  don't  like 
him. 

Joe.  Why  not? 

Kez.  'Cos  he's  a  Turkey,  and  I  don't  think  it's  right  to 
like  any  but  English. 

Joe.  No.    Britannia  rules  the  waves  ! 

Kez.  (who  throughout  has  talked  very  quickly)  And 
charges  for  it  in  the  taxes  !  Why  should  she  rule  'em  for 
nothing  ?  I  wouldn't !  But  I  know  somebody  else  who  is 
in  love  with  my  missus — young  Mr.  Harold  !  Yes — he's 
got  a  little  money,  too,  and  in  two  years'  time,  he's  going  to 
be  a  parson.  He's  going  back  to  Cambridge  to  learn  how. 
That's  where  they  make  parsons  ;  but  I  don't  think  he  cares 
much  about  it — I  don't  mean  about  Cambridge,  but  about 
being  a  parson — but  I  know  he's  fond  of  my  missus,  who  is 
a  very  sweet  young  lady,  and  got  the  loveliest  voice  for 
singing  you  ever  heard.  They  call  her  about  here  the 
nightingale,  and  Mr.  Ismael  says  that  with  such  a  voice  she 
ought  to  come  out  upon  the  stage,  and  she'd  make  her 
fortune,  but  Mr.  Waye  won't  hear  of  that.  That's  her 
piano — pretty  piano,  ain't  it  ?  Such  a  nice  piano  to  dust. 
My  missus  is  out  for  a  walk.  She'll  be  back  directly. 
You  must  feel  very  thirsty  after  so  much  talking  ? 

J OE.  Well,  miss  (wiping  his  mouth)  

Kez.  Come  into  the  kitchen  and  have  some  beer.  Do 
•    you  like  beer  ? 

J OE.  Very  ! 

Kez.  That's  right,  (aside)  Nice  young  man  this.  So 
much  conversation.    This  way. 

(Exeunt  Keziah  and  Joe,  d,::..) 
Harold  looks  m  at  window.  Harold,  a  young 
country  gentleman  with  a  cross  of  the  parson  in 
his  manner^  a  blaxk  paletot^  white  cravat,  wide- 
awake, and  drab  trousers.  All  plain  a.nd  un- 
pretentious. 

Har.  No  one  here  !  I  suppose  she  is  still  in  her  room. 
(looks  at  watch)  By  the  next  vacation  she  may  be  married 
to  her  cousin.  Ay  !  ay  !  I  suppose  life  is  so  to  all  of 
us,  and  it  is  no  use  my  loving  her.  No  "se  !  As  if  I  could 
help  it !  as  if  I  could  help  it  !  And  my  day-dreams  of  the 
life  we  might  have  passed  together  in  some  sequestered 
parsonage,  with  the  villagers  to  take  care  of,   and  the 
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fulfilment  of  our  peaceful,  honest  duties  day  by  day! 
Why,  the  thought  of  her  made  me  a  poet,  {entering  r.d. 
and  looking  at  music)  The  last  new  song,  and  the  last  time 
my  eyes  shall  rest  on  these  inanimate  surroundings.  The 
flowers  she  looks  on,  the  instrument  her  touch  makes 
harmony.    The  last  time  !  the  last  time  !    (seats  himself) 

Chepstowe  a,ppears  on  wall  at  hack, 

Cfiep.  Harold  !  Harold  !  (Harold  rises) 

Har.  Chepstowe ! 

Chef.  Then  it  was  you.  I  saw  you  before  me  on  the 
road. 

Har.  How  is  it  you  are  here  ? 

Chef.  Drove  over  half  an  hour  ago.  Called  at  your 
place  ;  they  told  me  they  thought  you'd  come  on  here,  so  I 
came  after  you.    Miss  Waye  at  home  ? 

Har.  No  ;  but  you  can  come  in.  (Chefstowe  gets  over 
ivall)  There's  the  gate. 

Chef.  I  prefer  the  w^all.  I'm  more  used  to  it.  {gets 
over,  disappears,  and  enters  r.d.)  How  are  you,  Harold] 
You  look  just  the  same  as  when  we  were  at  Rugby.  By 
the  way,  you  don't  know  why  I'm  here  1 

Har.  (throughout  scene  distrait)  No. 

Chef.  Huzza  !  Then  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of 
telling  you.  Ask  me,  ask  me — I  can't  tell  you  if  you 
don't  ask  me. 

Har.  (smiling)  My  dear  Jack,  what  unknown  cause 
gives  me  the  happiness  of  seeing  you  here  ? 

Chef.  I'm  en  route  for  London — en  route.  I  go  by  the 
coach  at  three  to  Cambridge. 

Har.  So  do  I. 

Chef.  Bravo !  Then  we  shall  be  comrades — I  mean 
fellow-passengers.  Now  ask  me  why  I  am  en  route  for 
London. 

Chefstowe  to  be  very  young,  in  high  spirits,  and  to 
flourish  a  cane, 

Har.  My  dear  Jack,  why  are  you  en  roiite  for  London  ? 

Chef.  I— I — I  can't  tell  you — I'm  so  pleased.  Look 
here — read  that,  (gives  Harold  "  Gazette,'^  and  goes  up 
singing  the  march  from  "  Faust,^^  and  flourishing  cane) 

Har.  (reading)  "John  Chepstowe,  Esq.,  to  be  ensign,  by 
purchase."    What ' 

Chef.  Yes  ;  I'm^a  soldier — I  mean  I'm  an  officer,  I  shah 
be  a  soldier  by-and-bye.    All  in  good  time — officer  first-— 
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soldier  afterwards,  {sings  march)  Ensign  Chepstowe — 
Lieutenant  Chepstowe — Captain  Chepstowe — Major  Chep- 
stowe— Lieutenant-Colonel  Chepstowe — General  Chepstowe 
— Field-Marshal  the  Duke  of  Chepstowe,  K.C.B.  Con- 
gratulate me  Harold. 

Har.  I  do,  my  dear  Jack. 

Chep.  Thank  you  ;  I  know  you  do.    Hurrah  ! 

Har.  But  I  thought  

Chep.  Yes ;  so  did  I.  I  was  to  have  gone  to  Cambridge 
— like  you,  and  to  have  taken  orders ;  but  I  didn't  like  the 
notion  of  taking  orders  any  more  than  of  taking  pills ;  so 
the  governor  said  to  me,  "  J ack,  you're  such  a  thundering 
fool  that  you're  fit  for  nothing  but  a  soldier."  I  said. 
Governor,  you're  right ;  if  you  made  me  into  a  parson  I 
should  only  be  a  nuisance  in  the  parish."  So  I  should. 
So  I'm  oft*  to  the  depot,  and  I  shall  soon  have  to  carry  the 
colours.  (sings,  and  imitates  carrying  colours) 

Har.  You  are  a  lucky  fellow,  Jack,  to  have  a  father 
and  a  mother,  and  

Chep.  To  get  a  commission ;  youVe  right.  Chacu7i  d 
son — coat.  You  shall  be  a  Bishop — I  shall  be  a  F.M. 
"  F.M.  the  Duke  of  Chepstowe  presents  his  compliments  to 
the  Bishop  of — any  see — and  hopes  to  have  the  honour  of 
seeing  his — Reverence  —  Lordship — Grace — which  is  it? — 
to  dinner  at  Chepstowe  Castle,  at  seven,  on  Wednesday,  the 
17th  day  of  the  month  after  next.  N.B. — Grace  before 
meat  as  per  usual. '  ; 

Har.  What  different  lives  lie  before  us  ! 

Chep.  Yes  ;  when  I  shall  be  saying — (commands) — you 
will  be  saying  "  Dearly  beloved "  ;  when  I'm  rolling  out 
"  Cha-r-r-rge,  "  you'll  be  intoning  "  Amen  !  "  and  when  you're 
burying  the  dead  I  shall  be  potting  the  living.  i 

(sings  march) 

IsMAEL  looks  in  at  window,  c.  Chepstowe  r  Harold  l. 
Ism.  Ah  !  good  morning,  my  young  friend,  good  morning! 
A  golden  day,  is  it  not  1    Fresh,  warm,  and  glorious  as 
youth  itself.    Our  sweet  cousins  still  out  walking,  eh  ? 

Ismael  to  be  a  man  about  forty-jive,  he  wears  a 
frock-coat  and  red  fez  ;  his  beard  half  grey,  half 
black ;  his  manner  amiable  and  agreeable,  per-, 
jjetually  smiling,  (no  lago-glances  at  the  pit,  and 
private  information  to  the  audience,  that  he  is  a 
villain,  and  that  they  shall  see  tvhat  they  shall  see): 
A  suave,  bland  Oriental,  with  the  old  Oriental 
dignity. 
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Har.  {coldly)  I  believe  so. 

Ism.  How  lovely  these  flowers  !  {looking  at  piano)  and 
the  music — but  the  music  is  dumb  till  it  is  evoked,  and  the 
flowers  need  no  fairy  touch  to  spread  their  perfume.  Oil, 
Nature !  oh,  Art !  You  should  be  twin-sisters — one  the 
exact  counterpart  of  the  other — and  you  are  hardly  tenth 
cousins,  and  have  no  mutual  resemblance.  {disappears) 

Chep.  Who's  he? 
^     Har.  Ismael-al-Moolah ! 

Chep.  What  is  he  ? 

Har.  I  don't  know. 

Chep.  He  looks  like  an  acrobat— baked. 

Enter  Ismael,  at  door  R. 

Ism.  The  room  smells  like  a  conservatory,  {seeing  Chep- 
stowe)  Pardon  me,  Signor.  {to  Harold)  You  don't  intro- 
duce me  to  your  friend. 

Har.  Mr.  

Chep.  Ensign  John  Chepstowe.     I'll  introduce  myself. 
Ism.  Ah  !  a  soldier.    My  heart  warms  to  a  soldier.  I, 
too,  have  been  a  soldier. 

Chep.  Indeed  !  What  service  ? 

IsM.  Many.  {shoivs  decorations  and  ribbons) 

Chep.  Then  you  have  been  under  fire  ? 

IsM.  How  else  could  I  show  these  ? 

Chep.  Did  you  ever  kill  a  man  ? 

Ism.  You  mean  in  battle  1 

Har.  How  else  could  he  mean? 

Ism.  {sighs)  I  fear  many.  Does  that  surprise  you  ? 

Chep.  Not  a  bit.  You  look  the  sort  of  fellow  who 
could  kill  a  fellow — and  not  care  a  damn  ! 

IsM.  And  eat  him  afterwards,  eh  ?  You  think  that 
because  I  come  from  the  rich  East,  and  have  brown  blood, 
and  a  brown  skin,  and  black  eyes  and  yellow  eyeballs,  and 
my  tongue  is  strange.  I  speak  English  like  a  Frenchman, 
because  I  have  lived  many  years  in  France.  You  have  a 
strong  prejudice  against  foreigners,  you  English,  and  it 
is  hard  on  me,  for  I  love  Europe  ;  I  am  a  European  in  edu- 
cation, thought  and  feeling.  But  I  have  the  gift  of  tongues 
and  that  makes  many  suspect  me.  I  look  like  a  man  in  the 
"  Arabian  Nights  " — like  one  of  the  Forty  Thieves,  don't  I '? 

Chep.  Yes,  exactly  like  Forty  Thieves  ;  but  I  should 
like  to  hear  you  talk  about  the  battles  you've  been  in. 

Ism.  Talk  !  Ha  !  Speech  is  the  index  and  mirror  of  the 
soul.    I  have  many  indices  and  mirrors,  though  only  one 
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soul.  In  what  language  will  you  that  I  converse  with  you  ? 
Italian  1 

Chep.  No! 

Ism.  Spanish? 

Chep.  No  ! 

Ism.  German  t 

Chep.  No  ! 

Ism.  Latin? 

Chep.  No? 

Ism.  Greek? 

Chep.  No  ! 

Ism.  Hebrew ! 

Chep.  No  ! 

Ism.  Coptic? 

Chep.  No  ! 

Ism.  Turkish? 

Chep.  No  ! 

Ism.  Arabic? 

Chep.  No  ! 

Ism.  What  then? 

Chep.  English  !  English  !  English  ! 

Ism.  Ah,  English  !  Please  to  pass  then  on  the  other 
side,  for  I  use  this  ear  only  for  foreign  and  scientific  tongues, 
and  the  other  for  the  vulgar  maternal  and  vernacular. 

Chep.  (surj^rised)  Eh? 

IsM.  Ha !  YouVe  never  read  Moli^re's  "  Mariage 
Forc^?" 

Chep.  No  ;  but  I've  read  Pierce  Egan's  "  Boxiana  "  ! 

Ism.  And  yet  you've  been  quoting  him  unconsciously 
for  the  last  five  minutes.    Oh  !  divine  Moliere  ! 

Chep.  But  about  these  battles  you've  fought  in  ? 

Har.  (rising)  We  have  no  time.  If  you'll  go  and  help 
me  to  finish  packing  up, we  can  return  here  to  bid  Miss  Waye 
good-bye. 

Ism.  (to  Harold)  You  are  going  away  to-day  ?  I  am  so 
sorry  !  (shaking  hands  with  Harold) 

Chep.  And  I'm  so  glad  ! 
Ism.  I  shall  see  you  again  before  you  start  ? 
Har.  Perhaps. 

(thpy  salute,    Chepstowe  d  la  militaire) 

Exeunt  Harold    and  Chepstowe.  Chepstowe, 
R.D.,  singing, 

"  How  happy 's  the  soldier,"  tkc. 

IsM.  {watching  them  from  tvindoiv)   Poor  young  Fane  ! 
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He's  in  love  with  Mary.  I  know  it,  I  feel  it,  but  he's  not 
in  love  with  me.    I  feel  that,  too. 

Enter  Waye,  r.d.  (Waye  to  he  a  fresh-coloured, 
fair-haired,  weak,  vacillating  young  man,  self- 
indulgent,  one  who  cannot  deny  any  man  a  favour) 

Waye.  Good  morning,  governor  ! 

Ism  (turning)  Ah  !  my  young  pupil  !  {tapping  him  on 
the  shoulder)  How  goes  it  1 

Waye.  Somewhat  seedy — [looking  round) — and 

Ism.  Ah  !  A  dram  of  brandy  would  — 

Waye.  {showing  empty  flask)  My  flask  is  out. 

Ism.  {producing  flask)  And  mine  is  full.  (Waye  drinks) 
Wonderful  how  you  can  swallow  such  fire,  and  so  much  of 
it !  Would  my  temperate  Eastern  constitution  were  like 
yours  !  but  you  overdo  it ;  you  drink  too  much ;  it  must 
tell  on  you  in  time.  You  know  I  always  warn  you  against 
it? 

Waye.  You  do  ;  but  don't  preach.  Don't  consider  me 
a  little  boy  of  ten  years  old  ! 

Ism.  a  boy  of  ten  years  old !  Why,  you're  a  lover ; 
shortly,  I  hope,  to  be  a  husband  !  Eh  ?  Oh,  divine  youth  ! 
Divine  power  to  love,  and  still  diviner  power  to  inspire  it. 
My  time  is  gone,  and  my  heart  can  never  stir  again  save  at 
the  sight  of  the  happiness  of  others.  And  when's  the 
marriage  1 

Waye.  I've  never  asked  her. 

Ism.  What  a  sluggish  boy  !  If  it  were  my  case  !  Ah  ! 
But  you  must  ask,  and  soon.  If  not  to  solace  the  im- 
patience of  your  own  heart,  for  a  more  material  and  worldly 
reason — a  reason  that  in  this  atmosphere  of  sentiment  and 
flowers  I  blush  to  name — that  is,  I  would  blush  but  that 
my  brown  skin  forbids  me.    Our  company  in  Hungary  

Waye.  The  Limited  Asiatic  and  European  Association 
for  Supplying  Preserved  Fresh  Meat  to  over-populated 
countries  at  one-third  the  present  market  price. 

Ism.  Yes.  Our  company  in  Hungary  wants  money. 

Waye.  The  devil  it  does  !  It  has  already  swallowed  up 
such  a  lot. 

Ism.  It  has — but  if  we  would  reap  we  must  sow.  We 
will  sow — sovereigns  that  shall  come  up  hundreds. 
Waye.  When? 

Ism.  In  three  years — perhaps  two — who  knows?  It 
must  come.    So  the  sooner  you  put  your  wife's  money  into 
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the  speculation  the  sooner  you  do  your  duty  to  her  as  well 
as  to  yourself. 

Waye.  If  you  think  it's  my  duty. 

Ism.  It  is. 

Waye.  You're  sure  ? 

Ism.  I  swear  it,  by  the  beard  of  the  prophet —  I  mean 
by  Our  Lady  of  Loretto. 

Waye.  And  to  embark  Mary's  money  in  it  too,  when 
she's  my  wife  1 

Ism.  When  she's  your  wife — and  apropos — when  you 
are  married  you  must  insure  your  life  for  her. 

Waye.  For  how  much  ? 

IsA.  Umph — say  for  four  thousand. 

Waye.  Is  that  my  duty  too  1 

IsM.  I  swear  it,  by  the  holy  Ganges — I  mean  by  the 
holy  Jordan  !  (searching  for  papers)  And,  by  the  way,  here's 
your  cheque-book.    The  company  wants  £300. 

Waye.  Three  ! 

IsM.  Yes. 

Waye.  Is  there  as  much  balance  left  ? 

IsM.  I  think  so.     If  not,  they  will  let  you  overdraw. 

Waye.  I  don't  know  that. 

IsM.  Then  my  purse  must'  make  it  up. 

Waye.  But  you  have  no  money  :  it's  all  embarked  in 
our  Preserved  Fresh  Beef. 

IsM.  (affectionately)  I'll  pawn  my  jewels  rather  than 
your  cheque  should  be  dishonoured. 

Waye.  What  a  good  fellow  you  are  ! 

Ism.  Not  half  so  good  as  I  seem.    Here's  pen  and  ink. 

Waye  writes  cheque  and  gives  it  to  Ismael.  As  soon 
a^  Ismael  has  got  it,  enter  Mary,  l.d. 

Mary.  Good  morning, 

Is3i.  (hiding  cheque  behind  his  hack)  Good  morning — as 
the  morning  cannot  help  being  when  it  shines  on  you. 
Don't  be  impatient — I'm  going. 

Mary.  Going  !    Why  ? 

Ism.  That  I  may  not  interrupt  you. 

Mary.  Oh,  you  may  stay.  Willie  is  not  a  very  ardent 
lover,  and  he's  been  out  with  me  an  liour  and  a  half. 

Waye.  But  I  was  very  happy  all  the  time,  Mary. 

Mary,  (sitting  down  to  2nano  and  playing)  Now,  that 
is  so  kind  of  you  to  say  so.  I  wonder  if  you  really  do  care 
about  me. 

WAYii.  You  know  I  do — ever  so  much. 
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Ism.  a  charming  sentiment. 

Mary,  (^playing  throughout  dialogue)  So  yoa  ought, 
considering  how  long  we've  been  engaged — ever  since  we 
were  children.  If  it  were  not  for  that,  I  don't  think  I 
would  have  you. 

Ism.  Oh,  don't  say  that !  {aside  to  Waye)  Ask  her 
not  to  say  that. 

Waye.  [mechayiically)  Don't  say  so  ! 

Ism.  No,  don't.  Ah  !  you  young  people,  why  play  with 
your  happiness  while  youth  gilds  your  affection  with  its 
roseate  glow  ?    If  I  w  ere  you  

Mary.  Well,  if  you  were  me  ? 

Ism.  If  I  were  both  of  you — {as  with  a  sudden  thought) 
' — I  will  be  both  of  you.  {acting  the  two  parts)  Then,  I, 
William  Waye,  loving  and  beloved  of  Mary  Waye,  should 
draw  near  unto  her  who  was  to  me  as  both  my  breath  and 
the  beating  of  my  heart,  and  I  should  say,  "  Mary,  we  liave 
loved  each  other  from  childhood — from  the  days  when  we 
lisped  in  infancy  together,  and  walked  out  into  the  green 
fields  and  wove  chaplets  of  alternate  violets  and  daisies." 

Mary,  {laughing)  But  we  never  did  weave  chaplets  of 
violets  and  daisies. 

Ism.  Then  you  should  have  done.  Don't  interrupt  me. 
"  The  time  draws  nigh,  love,  which  should  make  you  mine 
in  the  sight  of  Allah — I  mean  of  Heaven  and  of  men. 
Come  unto  me,  Mary,  my  wife — for  my  soul  yearns  for  thee. 
I  love  thee  as  the  waters  of  the  rivers  love  the  sun,  and  the 
sight  of  thee  floods  me  with  light,  and  warmth,  and  rapture 
— even  as  with  the  glory  of  thy  face,  the  majesty  of  thy 
step,  and  the  intoxicating  perfume  of  thy  presence.  Name 
the  day,  and  that  day  to  be  within  a  month  from  this  that 
I  may  take  thee  to  the  mosque — to  the  church — and  bid  the 
priest  unite  us  now,  for  ever  and  for  ever." 

Mary,  {ha^f frightened)  I  never  thought  there  was  all 
that  in  marriage. 

Waye.  Nor  I. 

Ism.  Then  I,  Mary,  so  gentle  and  so  sweet,  so  beautiful 
and  bashful,  should  place  my  hand  in  that  of  my  betrothed 
• — {suiting  action  to  word) — and  looking  full  into  his  eyes, 
that  I  might  there  read  his  inmost  thoughts,  I  would  say, 
The  heart  I  gave  you  when  a  child,  I  now,  a  woman,  give 
to  you  again.  Take  me  !  I  am  thine  for  ever !  In  joy, 
triumph,  sickness,  sorrow,  in  the  bloom  of  life,  in  the  hour 
fd  dtarh,  I  am  thine  !  " 

Mary,  {impressed)  You  frighten  me  ! 
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Ism.  And  our  wedding-day  shall  be  Wednesday,  thia 
day  month. 

Waye.  Done  !    On  Wednesday,  then 

Ism.  {with  pocket-book)  July  27. 

Waye.  I  shall  be  the  happiest  of  men  ! 

Ism.  There  !  you  are  betrothed  !      (Waye  kisses  her) 

Mary.  Oh! 

Disengaging  herself  and  crossing  to  mirror^  which 
she  touches^  the  mirror  falls  to  the  ground* 
Keziah  enters  l.d.  at  the  same  moment, 

Kez.  (in  consternation)  Oh,  Miss  Mary  1 
Mary.  Keziah  ! 
Kez.  Who  broke  it  ? 
Mary.  I  did. 

Kez.  Then  you'll  have  no  luck  for  seven  long  years  ! 
Ism.  Psha  !    'Twas  not  worth  a  guinea.    I'll  replace  it. 
Mary.  My  grandmamma's   favourite  old  mirror.  I 
would  not  have  broken  it  for  worlds  ! 
Waye.  Never  mind,  Mary,  forget  it. 
Mary.  I  can't. 

Waye.  Sit  down  and  sing  us  a  song. 
Mary.  Not  now. 

Kez.  Yes,  miss,  do.  They  say  music  has  a  charm  to 
keep  off  spells. 

Mary.  Has  it  ?  {seats  herself  at  piano^  out  of  spirits) 
What  shall  I  play  ? 

Waye.  And  sing  ?    This.  (^pointing  to  song) 

Kez.  May  I  stop  and  hear  it  t 

Waye.  Yes. 

Mary.  That  broken  glass  !  (she  sings  song) 

During  song  Harold  looks  in  at  window.  He 
remains  there  till  song  is  over, 

Kez.  Here's  Mr.  Harold.  {they  all  turn) 

IsM.  He  arrives  most  apropos. 
Mary.  Won't  you  come  in,  Harold  1 

(Harold  disajypears  from  window) 
Waye.  Yes,  come  in.        (Harold  enters  at  door  r.) 
Ism.  You  have  arrived  most  opportunely.    Come  and 
give  us  joy. 
Har.  Joy  ! 

IsM.  Yes.  Let  me  present  you  to  two  young  hearts  that 
have  long  beaten  apart,  but  will  soon  throb  side  by  side. 
lu  a  month  these  two  will  be  one.  (a  ^;aw5e) 
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Har.  You  are — so  soon  to  be— married  t 

Waye.  Yes. 

Kez.  Isa't  that  nice  1 

Ism.  And  I  claim  the  first  kiss  of  the  bride. 

{kisses  Mary) 

Kez.  And  isn't  that  nasty  ? 

IsM.  You  see  I  understand  your  English  manners. 
Kez.  Those  Turkeys  always  look  as  if  they  could  gobble 
you  up  ! 

Mary.  Yes,  Harold.  It  seems  strange — I  don't  know 
why  it  should — but  it  does  seem  strange  that  I  should  have 
to  tell  you — but  I  have  given  my  word. 

Har.  I  congratulate  you,  and  wish  you  every  happiness. 

Kez.  Oh,  they're  sure  to  have  that.  People  who  are 
married  are  always  happy  ! 

Mary.  But  you  seem  out  of  spirits,  Harold  ? 

Waye.  What's  the  matter  ? 

Har.  I  am  not  in  the  best  mood,  for  I  come  to  bid  you 
good-bye. 

Har.  Yes  ;  I  go  back  to  Cambridge  to-day.  Tlie  coach 
will  take  me  up  as  it  passes.  (Keziah  begins  to  cry  O — oh  !) 

Mary.  What  are  you  crying  for  Keziah  ? 

Kez.  'Cos  he's  going  away.  I  like  people  to  go  as  far 
us  church  together,  but  no  further. 

Har.  (aside)  And  she  will  be  the  only  one  that  mourns 

me. 

Mary.  I  am  very  sorry  that  we  are  to  lose  you. 
Har.  Thank  you. 
Waye.  So  am  I. 
Har.  Thank  you. 

Ism.  And  I.  (Harold  bows) 

Waye.  If  you'd  been  a  parson,  Harold,  as  you  will  be 
some  day,  you  might  have  married  us. 

Har.  Yes — I  might  have  married  you. 

Ism.  Even  now  you  could  give  away  the  bride. 

Har.  Yes — even  now  I  could  give  away  the  bride,  (to 
Mary)  Though  I  did  not  think  your  marriage  was  to  take 
place  so  soon,  I  thouglit  that  the  next  time  I  saw  you  I 
might  have  to  call  you — no  longer  Mary,  but — Mrs.  Waye. 
I  had  brought  you,  as  a  gift  from  an  old  friend,  this  ring — 
{producing  it  in  case) — which  I  now,  in  presence  of  your 
future  liusband,  ask  you  to  accept,  (mastering  his  emotion 
its  slie  lakes  ring,    Mnsic  y  sotig  in  orchestra^  piano)  In  a 
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few  days  there  will  be  anothei'  ring  upon  this  finger — ■ 
a  pledge  of  mubual  love  tu  last  till  death.  Should  this  little 
gem  be  honoured  by  a  place  beside  it,  let  their  emblematic 
envies  remind  you  of  the  affection  of  your  chosen  husband, 
and  of  the  unalterable  esteem  of  your  true  absent  friend. 
God  bless  you  ! 

Horn  of  coach  1i(>.ard.  Mwxc,  He  kisses  her  on  the 
forehead.  The  roof  of  the  coach  appears  in  sight, 
CiiEPSTOWE  on  the  box. 

Chkp.  {from  roof  )  Now,  Harold !  Here  we  are,  off 
for  London.  Good-bye,  Miss  Waye — good-bye,  Waye — 
good-bye  everybody  !    For-v-r-r-ward  ! 

Hakold  goes  off  r.d.  Waye  and  Mary  watch 
hiia  from  ivindow  c.  Wave's  arm  round  Mary's 
waist,  Keziah  cries  near  piano.  Tsmael  takes 
out  book  and  is  absorbed  in  calculation* 


End  of  Act  L 
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ACT  It 

Scene. — A  Salon  in  the  principal  hotel  in  a  small  town  in 
Italy,  {2nd  grooves)  Door  R.  and  L.  The  apartments 
supposed  to  he  en  suite.  Window  C,  showing  street  L.c, 
opposite.  The  rooms  supposed  to  he  on  the  second-floor. 
The  fittings  and  furniture  shahhy  magnificent.  All 
decayed  grandeur.  Chairs,  sofa,  easy-chair,  footstool. 
Table  l.c.  with  writing  materials.  Cradle,  Scene  enclosed. 


WINDOW. 


O  ^ 

O  /3M-CHAIR.  TABLE. 

ABM-CnAIB,  Q 

\~~  ]footstoou 

CliADLB. 


B.  L. 

Discovered — Keziah  asleep  in  arm-chair,  Mary 

singing  the  song  of  the  \st  Act  to  the  hahy  in  the 
cradle,  which  she  is  rocking.  At  end  of  song 
IsMAEL  appears  at  l.d.  He  remains  on  the  threshold. 
He  wears  a  long  dressing-gown. 

Ism.  (in  a  whisper)  Keziah  ! 

Mary.  Can  I   (Keziah  wahes) 

Ism.  No.  (to  Keziah)  The  fresh  medicine — some  more 
water  ?  (Keziah  gives  it  him  from  tahle) 

Mary.  Is  he  any  better  ?  (Ismael  shakes  his  head) 
Shall  I  take  your  place  ? 

Ism.  Not  just  yet.  I  expect  that  after  this  he  will 
sleep.  Exit  Ismael,  l.d. 

Kez.  I've  been  asleep.  It  was  sitting  up  all  last  night. 
(looking  at  watch)  Lt's  eight  o'clock. 

Mary.  And  William  has  not  slept  the  whole  night.  I 
fear  that  he  gets  worse  and  worse. 

Kez.  So  do  I.    Sometimes  when  I  look  at  him  I'm 
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afraid  he'll  never  get  over  it.  I  wish  we  were  in  England. 
I  don't  like  these  foreign  doctors.  I  like  a  real  regular 
doctor  with  a  white  neck. 

Mary.  But  Ismael  has  studied  medicine,  and  he  is 
wonderfully  skilful. 

Kez.  He  believes  too  much  in  change  of  air  for  me. 
First  we  go  to  France,  then  to  Germany,  then  to  the  south 
of  France  again,  then  to  Italy — across  such  hills  as 
Government  shouldn't  allow  to  be,  and  wouldn't  in  lay 
country  where  there's  freedom  and  beer  on  draught — and 
here  we  are  ! 

Mary.  And  here  we  have  been  four  months — and  here 
baby  was  born. 

Kez.  Poor  little  thing !  To  be  born  in  Italy,  where 
there's  no  registration,  nor  vaccination,  nor  any  other 
Christian  comforts — and  as  soon  as  you  get  better,  master, 
who  was  ill  before,  gets  worse,  and  we're  forced  to  stop 
here.  I  hate  Italy  ;  it's  a  nasty  place,  nothing  in  it  but 
grapes  and  public  buildings — every  one  out  of  repair. 
Talk  about  beauty! — a  lot  of  tumble-down  old  ruins  !— a 
few  hods  of  brick  and  mortar,  and  a  pail  or  two  of  white- 
wash would  make  'em  worth  looking  at,  and  they  should 
have  it  if  I  had  my  way ;  but  I  don't  believe  the  people 
here  have  got  the  money  to  do  it,  nor  the  brains.  Talking 
of  bricks  makes  me  think  of  poor  Mr.  Harold — where  was 
it  you  heard  he  was,  in  that  letter  that  was  forwarded  to 
you  from  Paris? 

Mary.  In  India,  at  Secunderabad. 

Kez.  Secunderabad  !  another  Italian  sort  of  name. 
Only  to  think  now,  just  after  you  got  married,  of  his  giving 
up  the  notion  of  being  a  parson  and  turning  officer,  and 
buying  a  regiment  of  soldiers  that  he  might  command  them, 
having  previously  taken  his  degree  at  Cambridge  that  he 
might  know  how — but  la  !  a  clever  Cambridge  man  can 
turn  his  degree  to  anything,  (looking  into  cradle)  Why  I 
declare  baby's  wide  awake,  and  quite  quiet — which  ain't 
usual  with  him — and  l  itely  he's  been  in  India,  fighting  with 
the  negroes — Mr.  Harold  I  mean,  and  not  the  baby.  Dear  ! 
dear!  dear!  slashing  and  cutting --cutting  his  teeth  will 
make  him  suffer,  I  know — but  perhaps  he'll  get  promoted 
for  it,  and  grow  up  to  be  a  general,  and  a  blessing  to  you — • 

I  mean  the  baby,  not  Mr.  Harold  {knock,  r.d.) — That's 

Catterina.    Come  in- — I  mean  entrate.     (Enter  Catterina, 
an  Italian  nurse-girl,  with  cloak  and  hood  for  child)    Bong  ' 
journey,  comati  to  take  outi  baby  for  a  promenadi.  (taking 
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up  cradle  behind  table)  Put  on  coati — mantilly.  I  gc 
tooty.  Do  you  know,  missus,  I  used  to  think  Mr.  Harold 
was  in  love  with  you  ? 

Mary.  In  love  ! — oh,  no ;  he  cared  for  me  as  a  friend — 
nothing  more. 

Kez.  Oh,  if  he  only  cared  for  you  as  a  friend,  that  isn't 
much.  I  once  lent  a  chap — Joe  Petherick  by  name — four 
pound  eight,  and  when  I  asked  him  when  he  was  going  to 
put  up  the  banns,  he  said  he  only  cared  for  me  as  a  friend  ; 
but  his  friendly  feeling  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  make  him 
pay  me  back  my  four  pound  eight.  Just  an  hour's  walk, 
missus,  and  we'll  be  home  again.  Ah  !  talking  to  me  of  old 
times  makes  you  feel  quite  comfortable,  don't  it  ?  A  good 
gossip  about  what  is  past  and  gone  relieves  your  mind — I 
know  it  does — A  via,  Catterina  !  La,  her  eyes  are  as  black  as 
sloes,  and  her  skin  is  like  a  bath  brick  !  These  here  Italian 
foreign  women  always  look  to  me  like  Napoleon  Buonaparte 
in  petticoats ;  and  they  say  he  was  only  an  Italian  by 
rights. 

Exeunt  Keziah,  and  Catterina  and  childy  e.d.  At 
the  same  moment  Ismael  ajjpears  at  l.d. 

Ism.  (aside)  'Twill  soon  be  over  now. 

Mary,  (seeing  him)  How  is  my  husband! 

Ism  Asleep — at  last. 

Mary.  Is  there  any  hope  ? 

Ism.  None- — at  least,  I  fear  none. 

(Mart  sinl::s  in  chair) 

Mary.  Oh,  my  child  !  my  child  !  my  child  !  My  boy 
who  will  never  know  his  father's  face. 

Ism.  Mary — dearest  Mary — remember  Providence  is 
still  with  you— I  am  still  with  you. 

Mary.  My  husband  ! 

Ism.  I  fear  that  medical  or  any  human  aid  will  not 
much  longer  avail  him.  His  strength  seems  going.  You 
know  how  I  have  watched  him. 

Mary,  (giving  him  her  hand)  You  have  indeed  been 
like  a  father. 

Ism.  I  fear  that  when  the  inevitable  blow  shall  fall, 
that  you  will  find  yourself  in  some  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ment. 

Mary,  (surprised)  No ;  my  husband  is  rich. 
Ism.  He  was  rich,  but  speculated  in  the  affairs  of  the 
company  in  which  he  had  so  largely  invested. 

Maby.  Poor  Willie  !  He  was  not  prudent,  I  know  ;  but 
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his  good,  kind  heart,  and  your  shrewd  worldly  knowledge 
made  him  insure  his  life  heavily. 

Ism.  Yes — but  the  debts  wiJl  swallow  it. 

Mary.  Debts  ! 

Ism.  {shaking  his  head)  Speculation — the  ccdpany — 
the  company. 

Mary.  Then  there  will  be  only  left  my  mQO^ — the 
portion  that  I  brought  him  when  we  married. 
Ism,  That  also,  I  regret  to  say,  has  gone. 
Mary,  {astonished)  Gone  !  How  ? 
Ism.  Debts — speculation — the  company. 
Mary.  My  portion  too  ? 

Ism.  Alas  !  I  urged  him  to  settle  it  on  you  when  he 
was  solvent,  but  you  know — he  would  not  take  hints — my 
poor  suffering  friend  —  delicacy  forbade  me  from  prestsing 
the  subject. 

Mary,  {falling  into  chair ^  her  head  restinj  on  the  table) 
Then  I  and  my  baby  are  both  beggars  t 
Ism.  Alas  !  Yes  ! 
Mary.  My  child  !  my  husband  1 
Ism.  Still  you  have  resources. 
Mary.  Where  ? 

Ism.  In  your  voice.  At  the  opera  yoti  would  make  a 
fortune. 

Mary.  My  voice  !  Could  I  sing  with  the  thought  of  a 
dead  husband  and  a  beggared  child  weighing  on  my  heart  ? 

Ism.  Time  is  a  great  consoler.  Heaven  has  willed  it 
should  be  so.  {lowering  his  voice)  And  Mary  I  am  always 
at  your  feet.  Affection  for  my  poor  friend  stilled  my 
tongue,  when  I  first  beheld  you,  three  years  ago  ;  but  then, 
and  since  then,  I  have  loved  you.  (Mary  starts)  I  am  rich 
— I  have  knowledge — I  can  protect  you  from  the  cruel 
frown  of  the  world.  Give  me  but  the  right  to  do  so.  Make 
me  a  second  father  to  your  child. 

Mary,  {rising.  After  a  pause)  And  is  it  when  a  hus- 
band lies  dying,  that  you  dare  ask  his  wife  to  forget  her 
vows,  and  plight  herself  to  you  ?  Coward  !  I  see  through 
you  now  ! 

Ism.  {seating  himself)  Mary,  you  mistake,  you  misundor* 
stand  me.    I  am  your  friend. 
Mary.  Friend  ! 

Ism.  You  have  no  knowledge  or  l  ie  world,  and  my  pro- 
posal  

Mary.  Is  base  as  its  proposer,  {goes  t9  L.D.,  opens  it, 
mid  addresses  herself  to  tJie  inmate^  whispering)  Oh  !  my 
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darling  !  my  husband  and  my  love  !  I  see  you  lie  there, 
with  death  marked  on  your  pale  face  ;  and  could  I — {with 
horror) — Oh  !  I  shudder  at  the  thought  !  (Ismael  rises  and 
approaches)  Do  not  touch  me  !  I  cannot  breathe  ;  let  me 
go  from  hence,  for  your  villainy  poisons  the  air. 

Uxit  Mary,  r.d. 

IsMAEL  goes  to  L.D.  and  watches,  then  closes  it. 
Ism.  Ah,  woman  !  woman  ! — divine  but  dangerous  ! 
Tis  thus  they  repulse  their  best  friends.  Poor,  tender, 
helpless, — 'tis  useless  to  struggle, — what  has  she  to  rely  on 
but  me  ?  (takes  out  letters  and  calculations)  100 — 108 — 240 
—312— 506— 800— 9— Ah  !  this  must  be  met,  and  by  this 
post.  Poor  Willie  !  It  will  be  better  that  he  should  not 
know  the  state  that  his  aH'airs  will  be  found  in  at  his  death. 
Perhaps,  after  all,  we  quarrel  with  the  decrees  of  Providence 
unwisely.  Had  he  lived,  he  might  have  had  to  meet  thi? 
dreadful  charge,  which  what  I  now  do  can  shake  oH'  but  a 
month  or  two.  I  will  spare  him  the  pain  and  shame  of 
ranking  among  criminals,  (  feels  in  the  pocket  of  dressing- 
goiJon,  and  produces  cheques^  tracing-paper,  (tc. ;  then  sits 
down  to  table)  Poor  Mary — alone  and  with  her  child.  This 
for  135.  135.  (writing)  Good  1  Ah,  William  Waye  ! — ah, 
William  Waye  !— you  have  gone  much — much  too  fast.  A 
short  life  and  a  merry  one — that  was  your  device.  Your 
life  will  be  short.  Has  it  been  merry  ?  I  fear  not.  210 
— 345.  He  and  the  company  will  have  a  race  which  shall 
expire  first.  Then  the  discovery  and — more  debts — more 
fraud — more  

During  this  Waye,  thiyi,  cadaverous,  and  weak,  has 
apypeared  at  door  L.  2  E.  ;  he  staggers  toivards  door 
in  flat,  then  seeing  Ismael  engaged^  in  writing,  he 
listens,  overlooks  him,  and  j)laces  his  hand  on  the 
forged  papers.    Picture.    Waye  secures  the  papers. 

Waye.  (in  a  weak,  dying  voice)  No,  villain  !  No  more ! 
No  more  ! 

Ism.  My  friend ! 

Waye.  I  see  it  all !  The  money  which  has  been  raised 
as  you  told  me  by  speculation — all  forged — all  forged, 
(looking  at  cheque)  And  in  my  name. 

IsM.  My  friend,  you  are  delirious  ! 

Waye.  Mary  !  Keziah  !  Where  are  you?  This  shall  be 
known  !  I  will  at  once  accuse  you  ! 

(going  to  hell,    Ismael  holds  him  doivn  in  chair) 
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Ism.  My  friend,  do  not  ring  the  bell,  you  are  rot  strong 
enough.    I  will  ring  it  for  you. 

Waye.  Monster  !    Thus  to  abuse  your  strength. 

Ism.  But  for  your  good,  William — but  for  your  good. 
-    Waye.  Oh,  I  am  dying  !  Qenning  hack) 

Ism.  Alas  !  my  friend,  you  look  as  if  you  were  dying  ! 

Waye.  I  shall  see  the  sun  no  more  1  In  these  last  few 
moments  my  mental  vision  clears,  and  I  see  all !  I  am 
dying  by  poison  ! 

Ism.  Poison  !  Allah  ! — I  should  say  blessed  Virgin  1 

Waye.  Mary,  my  wife,  come  to  me  ! 

Ism.  Your  wife  !  Do  you  suspect  her  ? 

Waye.  No,  villain,  you  ! 

Ism.  You  are  delirious  ! 

Waye.  You  shall  not  escape  !    Mary  ! 

Ism.  My  friend,  consider.  If  we  should  unhappily  lose 
you,  you  may  rely  on  me — (the  triumph  on  his  face) — to 
take  care  of  your  wife  and  child  when  you  are  gone. 

Waye.  Villain ! 

Ism.  Your  pecuniary  affairs  are  in  confusion.    Be  it  my 
task  to  show  the  world  how  you  managed  them. 
Waye.  This  pain  ! — the  poison  ! 

Ism.  You  know,  how  I  have  tended  you  during  your 
long  sickness. 

Waye.  And  hurried  me  from  place  to  place  to  hide  your 
guilt,    {rising)    Help  ! 

Ism.  My  poor  friend,  death  is  on  your  face,  {letting 
him  go)    Have  you  strength  to  reach  the  bell  ? 

Waye.  I  will  try.    I  will  not  die  alone  with  you. 

(rises)  My  sight  is  gone.    I — I  

(falls  in  chair,    Ismael^s  face  expresses  triumjyh) 

Enter  Mary  fznc?  Keziah  with  the  child,  followed  by 
Officer  and  two  Italians  and  Catterina. 

Mary.  A  gentleman  wishes  to  see  my  husband,  I  have 
told  him  he  is  too  ill. 

Off.  My  business  is  with  William  Waye. 
Ism.  He  is  here. 

Mary,  (going  round  to  chair)  He  has  fainted  ! 
Off.  You  are  my  prisoner,  (arresting  Waye  in  chair)  I 
hold  in  my  hand  a  warrant  to  arrest  him  for  forgery. 

(Waye  rises) 

Mary.  What »  (Waye  falls  dead  in  chair) 

Ism.  Alas  !  my  poor  friend — he  is  dead. 

(coming from  before  the  arm-chair) 
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Mary.  )      j  i 

Kez.  P^^^' 

Mary,  {takes  his  hand  and  gets  the  papers  which  were 
grasped  in  it)  My  husband  ! 

Ism.  Quite  dead.  Your  prisoner  has  escaped  you,  sir. 
No  human  law  can  touch  him  ! 

Picture. 

End  of  Act  IL 


ACT  III. 

Scene  I. — Mary's  lodgings  in  Portsmouth,  Meanly  fur- 
nished chambers — {in  2nd  grooves)  Scene  enclosed.  Doors 
R.  1.  E.  and  L.  1  E.  Large  window  at  hack  looking  ott, 
to  river.  The  opposite  shore  painted  on  cloth.  OiUside 
window  is  a  boat  and  pair  of  oars,  not  seen  at  the  com- 
mencement  of  Act  As  the  Act  progresses  the  tide  rises, 
bringing  boat  to  the  level  of  stage.  Table  on  strip  of  car- 
pet  and  chairs,  r.c.  Chest  of  drawers,  <hc.  Discovered, 
Keziah  and  Little  Willie.  Keziah  is  dressing  the 
child  for  a  walk    Mrs.  Minns  standing  looking  on, 

CLOTH. 


WATER-PIECES  TO  RISE. 


BOAT.  y 


I  TABLB.  r 


Kez.  There  he  is,  and  he  looks  a  perfect  picture,  don't 
be,  Mrs.  Minns? 
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Mrs.  M.  He  do,  indeed  ! 

Kez.  And  he  loves  his  own  Keziah,  don't  he  ?  {hoy 
assents)  He  never  won't  love  nobody  better  than  his  own 
Keziah,  will  he  ?  He'll  never  let  nobody  else  wash  him  and 
dress  him  and  love  him,  will  he  ?  He'll  never  scratch 
nobody  else's  face,  nor  kick  nobody  else's  shins,  but  always 
remain  true  to  his  Keziah,  won't  he  ?  (child  assents ;  K.eziau 
comes  down)  Ah,  he  says  so  now,  but  he'll  grow  out  of  it 
like  all  the  rest  of  his  sex,  won't  he  ? 

Mrs.  M.  Most  likely. 

Kez.  Boys  never  remain  good  after  they  get  into 
knickerbockers.  I  suppose  there  must  be  some  charm  in 
the  petticoats,  for  directly  they  leave  them  ofi*  they  grow 
up  into  trousers  and  deceivers. 

Mrs.  M.  {shaking  her  head)  Ah,  they  do.  When  you 
talk  like  that  you  make  me  think  of  my  poor  old  man  as  is 
gone  fourteen  year  ago. 

Kez.  Was  he  a  deceiver  t 

Mrs.  M.  (proudly)  Oh,  very  much  so  indeed  !  In  that 
respect  he  was  quite  a  gentleman,  I  assure  you. 

Kez.  Deceiver  !  ah  ! — I  suppose  they  all  are — the  same 
as  the  dogs  in  tlie  hymn-book,  becos'  "  it  is  their  nature 
to."    I've  had  seventeen  sweethearts. 

Mrs.  M.  Seventeen  ?    What  luck  ! 

Kez.  I'm  thirty-four  years  old — that's  one  sweetheart 
for  every  two  years.  Seventeen  I've  had,  and  they  all 
deceived  me. 

Mrs.  M.  What  a  misfortune  1 

Ksz.  I'd  like  to  try  the  eighteenth,  though. 

Mrs.  M.  Better  luck  next  time. 

Kez.  But  I  never  v/ould  have  a  sweetheart  as  was  a 
gentleman — no  ;  I  don't  think  it's  right  for  a  servant-gal. 
As  the  proverb  says,  "the  pitcher  as  goes  too  often  to  the 
swell  is  sure  to  get  broken."    Look  at  my  missus  ! 

Mrs.  M.  Ah,  indeed  !  Whenever  I  look  at  her  it  re- 
minds me  of  my  poor  old  man. 

Kez.  She  got  married — lots  o'  money — he  spent  it  all. 
When  he  died,  not  a  penny  left — or  what  there  was  was 
made  away  with  by  that  rascal  Tsmael. 

Mrs.  M.  Him  as  I  read  about  in  the  paper  the  other 
day,  who  has  been  over  in  India  lately,  and  made  himself 
so  useful  to  the  English  Government  during  the  mutiny  ? 

Kez.  Him  ! — as  big  a  villain  as  never  walked  on  two 
legs  like  a  man,  but  ouglit  to  have  been  a  serpent,  crawling 
on  his  k1  omach.  ,  ,  - 
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Mrs.  M.  Dear,  dear  ! 

Kez.  Well,  there  was  my  toissus,  in  a  foreign  land — 
where  they  don't  speak  English — a  low,  ignorant  set,  only 
Italians,  dear,  the  best  on  'em.  There  she  was,  left  with- 
out a  penny,  or  anything  to  wear,  or  to  eat,  cr  to  drink-  - 
except  the  baby,  who  was  a  great  comfort  to  her — he  was 
so  tiresome,  and  that  turned  her  attention  from  her  grief. 
But  she  had  a  lovely  voice,  and  she  was  advised  to  turn  her 
attention  to  singing  ;  so  the  last  few  pounds  she  had,  she 
spent  in  going  to  Milan,  and  learning,  la  !  la  1  la  !  [runs  a 
scale)  only  she  did  it  better  than  that,  you  know ;  then  she 
came  to  England,  and  came  out  at  the  opera — and  what 
d'ye  think  ?  At  the  opera  they  made  her  sing  in  Italian,  and 
I  heard  that  all  the  great  singers  was  Italians — such 
rubbish  !  as  if  the  English  couldn't  sing  better  than  the 
Italians,  let  alone  being  more  easy  to  understand. 

Mrs.  M.  Ah  !  that  reminds  me  of  my  poor  

Kez.  Old  man  ?  I  knew  it  would — 'cos  everything  else 
does.  Do  let  me  get  a  word  in  now  and  then,  and  I'll 
listen  to  you  by-and-bye.    Well  she  made  a  great  hit  

Mrs.  M.  What's  that? 

Kl<^.  I'll  tell  you,  if  youll  let  me.  When  a  lady  singer 
becomes  a  favourite — that  is,  when  she  becomes  "  a  great 
miss  " — they  always  call  her  "  a  great  hit."  Well,  she  made 
such  a  name  that  they  called  her  *'The  Nightingale,''  and 
the  nights  she  sang  used  to  be  called  the  "  night's  nights." 
There  were  only  fourteen  of  them  altogether. 

Mrs.  M.  Fourteen  !  just  the  same  number  of  years  as 
my  poor  old  man  

Kez.  Just  so.  Well,  then  she  fell  ill ;  the  excitement 
had  been  too  much  for  her  ;  six  months  she  lay  upon  a  bed 
of  sickness,  and  when  she  got  well,  her  voice — that  is,  the 
best  part  of  it — had  gone. 

Mrs.  M.  Couldn't  she  get  it  back  again  ? 

Kez.  Dear  me,  Mrs.  Minns,  what  a  funny  question  ! 
You  can't  get  back  a  lost  voice  by  advertising  for  it  in  the 
papers  as  if  it  were  a  lost  dog  !  So  they  gave  her  a  second 
part  at  the  opera,  and  then  she  failed. 

Mrs.  M.  Poor  thing.  Then  I  suppose  she  went 
through  the  Bankruptcy  Court  1 

Kez.  {irritated)  No  ;  failed  as  a  singer.  Then,  as  we 
hadn't  a  penny  to  buy  the  baby  anything  with,  she  was 
fox'ccd  to  go  into  the  chorus. 

Mrs.  M.  Ah  !  poor  thing  !  such  a  long  way  off. 
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chorus  for  two  pounds  a  week  ;  and  here  we  are  in  Ports- 
mouth, in  lodgings  at  nine  shillings  a  week. 

Mrs.  M.  Which  does  not  include  washing,  though  that 
doesn't  come  to  much  here. 

Kez.  {looking  round)  I  should  think  not.  And  this 
being  Saturday,  she  always  takes  out  Willie  for  a  walk 
before  she  goes  for  her  money. 

{the  child  is  near  window) 

Enter  Mary.    She  is  much  altered^  older ^  dhcj 
dressed  shabbily  in  light  dy^ess  and  shawl, 

Mary.  Mind  !    Willie  might  fall  out  of  the  window  ! 

Mrs.  M.  The  window  is  fastened,  {going  up  and  looking 
down)  The  tide  is  just  turning. 

Mary,  {to  Willie)  My  darling  shall  go  out  with  his 
mamma.  Mamma  is  going  to  get  some  money,  and  buy 
him  a  new  hat,  and  some  toys,  {guns  outside ;  cheers ; 
drum  ;  march  played  by  military  band^  behind  the  scenes) 
What's  that  ? 

Kez.  {opening  window)  Boats  and  soldiers. 

Mrs.  M.  I  know  what  it  is.  It's  the  troops  landing. 
They're  the  heroes  of  India — the  men  who've  been  fighting 
there,  and  putting  down  the  Mutiny. 

Mary.  The  heroes  of  India  ! 

Kez.  {holding  child)  Look  at  the  pretty  soldiers,  dear, 
who  go  out  to  fight  and  die  in  cold  weather  and  hot  weather, 
that  pretty  babies  like  you  may  lie  soft  and  warm,  and 
have  no  fear  of  nasty  foreigners. 

Mrs.  M.  They're  marching  down  the  street. 

{quick-step  outside;  cheers) 

Mary.  Let's  go  and  see  them,  Willie. 

Kez.  {taking  up  child)  Come,  darling,  whenever  I  see 
a  red  coat  it  always  reminds  me  of  Mr.  Harold,  and  of  that 

ugly,  horrid  {looking  at  Mary)  But  I  mustn't  mention 

him.  Say  go  on,  mamma,  we'll  follow.  {Exit  Mary,  l.d.) 
Isn't  he  a  beauty,  Mrs.  Minns  ?  Don't  he  remind  you  of 
your  

Mrs.  M.  Of  my  

Kez. 

^'^  together.    Poor  old  man! 
Kez.  I  thought  so. 

Exit  Keziah  and  child,  L.D.   Military  music  and 
cheers  nearer » 

Mrs.  M.  {at  door  l*)  Poor  fellows  1  How  glad  they 
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must  be  after  all  that  fighting  abroad  to  get  home  and  have 
some  tea.  There's  some  of  them  at  the  corner,  (noise  of 
manceuvt  es  without  as  she  describes  them)  It's  wonderful 
to  see  all  their  legs  going  together ;  its  like  machinery — like 
steam  engines  in  boots  and  trousers.  Now  they've  stopped, 
all  at  once,  like  the  kitchen-clock.  I  wonder  they  ain't 
afraid  of  handling  those  guns.  Now  they're  turning 
towards  the  barracks.  Eh !  Why,  here's  two  of  'em  looking 
at  this  house,    {knock  L.)    Why  they're  in  the  passage  ! 

Har.  (appearing  at  door  L.)  Is  there  a  young  woman 
living  here  by  the  name  of  Keziah  ? 
Harold  and  Chepstowe  enter  l.d.,  both  in  regimentals, 

Mrs.  M.  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir.    Who  did  you"want? 

Chep.  Allow  me  to  explain.  This  gentleman  has  just 
disembarked  from  a  long  sea  voyage,  and  he  wishes  to  see 
a  young  lady. 

Har.  Will  you  be  quiet  ?  I  saw  a  young  woman  pass 
up  the  street,  whom  I  knew  before  I  left  England. 

Chep.  No  confessions  now.  If  the  old  lady  isn't 
modest,  I  am. 

Har.  Do  keep  silent. 

Mrs.  M.  There  is  a  young  woman  lodging  here,  called 
Keziah — but  she  is  out. 

Har.  That  I  know.    When  will  she  be  back  t 
Mrs.  M.  In  about  an  hour. 
Har.  I  can't  wait  an  hour. 
Chep.  My  friend  is  so  impatient. 

Har.  (seeing  pen  and  ink  on  mantel-piece)  May  I  write 
a  line  to  her  ? 

Mrs.  M.  Yes,  sir  (getting  materials)  She  shall  have|]  it 
directly  she  comes  in. 
Har.  Thanks. 

Chep.  Dearest  K. — Fv^  been  away — come  back  to-day 
— Oh  don't  say  nay — Love  and  honour  and  obey,  (sings) 

List  to  me,  fairest  she, 

I'll  ne'er  love  any  other  than  thee, 

Oh  will  you  be  as  true  ? 

No,  said  she,  I'll  be  bio  wed  if  I  do." 

Mrs.  M.  I  beg  your  pardon,  gentlemen,  but  haven't 
you  just  come  from  India  ? 
Har.  Yes. 

Mrs.  M.  And  youVe  been  fighting  the  black  heathens 
there.  Serjeant  Higgins  was  telling  me  all  about  it 
yesterday.    A  very  gentlemanly  man.  Sergeant  Higgins 
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— been  in  the  Artillery,  and  much  respected  there.  He 
told  me  of  one  young  gentleman  who  was  taken  prisoner 
by  one  of  the  nasty  leaders  of  the  heathens. 
Har.  Bahauder  Khan. 

Mrs.  M.  Yes,  that's  his  ugly  name.  Well,  sir,  this 
Porter-can  took  a  young  gentleman  prisoner,  and  wanted 
him  to  send  false  information  to  the  English  soldiers  so  as 
to  lead  them  into  a  barricade — no,  not  a  barri — but  an 
ambuscade--  it  was  some  cade  or  other — and  he,  that  is  the 
young  gentleman  said  No,  he'd  see  Porter-can  (something  he 
made  use  of  in  improper  language)  first.  Then  Porter-can 
showed  him  all  the  tortures — and  threatened  to  burn  him — 
and  to  grind  him  to  powder— and  to  cut  his  eyelids  off — 
and  all  sorts  of  things — but  all  he  got  out  from  the  young 
English  gentleman  was  that  he  would  see  him  (impropei 
language)  first. 

Har.  Yes,  all  that  happened — and  that  is  the  young 
gentleman  . to  whom  it  happened. 

Mrs.  M.  Lor  !— this  !        {curtsey mg  to  Chepstowe) 

Chep.  And  this  is  the  young  gentleman  who  came  with 
two  companies  and  rescued  me  and  the  other  prisoners. 

'Mrs.  M.  Lor  !  What  two  nice  young  fellows  !  They 
do  so  remind  me  of  my  poor  old  man  as  I  lost,  [militm'y 
music  outside)  More  heroes  1  You'll  find  the  pen  and  ink 
all  here,  sir.  Exit  Mrs.  Minns,  l.d. 

Chep.  Lovely  woman,  eh,  Harold  ?  Plenty  of  her — 
nice  thick  waist,  and  fine  large  hands  and  feet.    With  a 

wife  like  that,  what  more  could  the  heart  of  man  

Keziah  ? 

Chepstowe  goes  up  to  window  c,  opens  it,  and 
looks  out.    It  begins  to  grow  foggy  on  the  river. 
The  fog  accumidates  during  Chepstowe's  speech, 
Har.  {at  table)  If  I  am  not  compelled  to  go  to  London 
to-morrow,  I  will  call  and  see  Keziah.    She  can,  no  dotibt, 
give  me  news  of  Mary.    What  can  have  become  of  her? 
Since  her  husband  died  in  Italy,  I  have  lost  all  trace.  In 
the  village  they  know  nothing.    It  would  have  been  better 
had  she  married  me,  and  shared  the  poor  fortunes  of  a 
soldier.    Keziah  has,  of  course,  left  her,  but  perhaps  she 
may  know  of  her  whereabouts.    Why  can  I  not  forget 
her?    Why  does  her  voice  still  linger  in  my  ears,  as  if  the 
past  had  not  been  ?    I  may  think  of  her  now — she  is  no 
longer  another's  wife.  {he  tvrites) 

{Jog  on  the  river  gathers  duri^ig  the  following) 
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Chep.  {at  window)  The  tide's  coming  in  at  a  slashing 
pace  !  Why,  here's  a  boat  below  !  When  the  tide  is  up,  I 
should  think  it  must  come  flush  with  the  window.  By 
Jove,  Harold  —  (at  open  window) — isn't  it  fine  to  be  again 
in  England  ?  Don't  all  the  men  you  meet  look  fat,  and 
don't  the  women  look  beautiful  ?  Isn't  it  fine  to  hear  the 
fellows  in  the  street  swear  so  boldly,  and  to  know  that  if 
you  gave  them  a  crack  with  your  cane,  instead  of  crouching 
and  getting  out  of  your  way,  like  those  Indian  hounds, 
they'd  let  out  with  their  left,  and  hit  you  smack  between 
the  eyes ;  to  know  that  your  men  will  come  into  barracks 
drunk,  not  with  filthy  raki,  but  with  honest  adulterated 
beer.  Isn't  it  charming  to  see  that  nobody  salaams  to  you, 
or  treats  you  with  the  slightest  politeness,  not  like  those 
brutes  abroad,  who  are  eternally  civil  and  obliging,  cuss 
'em.  Then  look  at  the  climate  !  What  a  lovely  clouded 
sky — none  of  your  beastly  blue — and  a  fine  thick  fog  roll- 
ing down  from  the  river  !  It's  beautiful  !  It's  natural  I 
It's  poetical  1  It's  jolly  1    It's  home  !    It's  England  ! 

(he  leaves  window  open) 
Ee-enter  Mrs.  Minns,  l.d. 

IIar.  There  is  the  note,  Mrs.  

Mrs.  M.  Minns,  sir,  widow  of  Matthew  Minns. 
(HiVROLD  gives  her  money)  Thank  you,  sir.  Shall  I  say 
you'll  call  to-morrow,  sir  1 

Har.  If  I  can,  yes ;  but  I  may  have  to  go  to  London. 
If  not  

Mrs.  M.  You'll  call.    Very  good,  sir. 

Chep.  (coming  down)  And  you're  a  v/idow,  are  you, 
Mrs  

Mrs.  M.  Minns,  sir.    Yes,  sir. 

Chep.  Do  you  ever  intend  to  enter  the  happy  state 
again  ? 

Mrs.  M.  Lord,  sir  ! — no.    An  old  woman  like  me  I 
Chep.  If  I  were  you  I  wouldn't. 

Har.  Come  Chepstowe.  Exit  Harold,  l.d. 

Mrs.  M.  Why  not,  sir,  if  I  may  be  so  bold  ? 

Chep.  Men  are  so  deceitful,  and  the  next  ofier  you 

receive,  Mrs.  

Mrs.  M.  Minns,  sir. 

Chep.  Minns,  sir.    Remember  my  advice  and  follow  it. 

Exit  Chepstowe,  l.d. 
Mrs.  M.  Two  very  nice  young  gentlemen  ;   but  the 
other  seems  the  steadier.     (diiring  this  speech  tlie  boat^ 
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attached  to  the  shore  by  a  chairiy  comes  flush  up  to  window) 
The  other  seems  to  me  to  be  a  flirt.  I  wonder  what  he  can 
want  with  Keziah  !  (Ismael,  in  a  boat  passes  the  window 
swiftly)  What  is  that  ?  Oh,  a  boat  !  La  !  how  foggy 
it's  getting,  {closing  window)  And  IVe  to  do  all  my 
marketing.  I'll  ask  Mrs.  Alsop  to  keep  an  eye  on  the 
front  door  while  I'm  out.        Exit  Mrs.  Minns.  Music. 

Ismael  opens  window  and  enters.     A  second  boat  is 
seen  moored  close  to  the  other. 

Ism.  Yes,  this  is  it.  I  saw  Mary  leave  the  house  before 
I  tgok  the  boat.  Oh,  human  suffering  how  terrible  ;  but 
how  beautiful  thou  art !  The  love  I  feel  is  not  the  hot  and 
selfish  passion  that  passes  in  the  sunny  East  for  love.  No 
'tis  the  purer  feeling  painted  by  the  poets  of  this  cloudier  \ 
clime.  I  will  it,  and  you  shall  be  mine.  My  hand  shall  '( 
draw  you  from  the  slough  of  poverty,  and  lift  you  to  wealth 
— to  power — to  me.  Where  is  the  child  ?  It  was  not  with 
its  mother,  [goes  to  door^  R.)  The  bedroom — no,  empty — 
void  as  my  poor  old  friend  Mrs.  Legrant's  heart.  She 
would  adopt  a  child,  and,  in  her  simplicity,  she  advertised 
for  it,  {takes  out  a  newspaper  slip  and  reads)  "  Wanted 
to  adopt,  a  child — a  boy  preferred — by  a  lady.''  Ah,  poor 
old  lady !  she  shall  have  her  wish,  and  she  shall  also  insure 
her  life  heavily  for  the  child,  whose  guardian  I  will  be. 

During  this  speech  he  reads  letters  on  table  and 
pockets  them, 

Mary,  {without)  I  can  carry  him  myself,  Keziah. 
Ism.  Her  voice !    {he   drops    newspajyer    sli]i)  And 
|With  the  boy.  (conceals  himself) 

Enter  Mary  tvith  child  sleeping  in  her  arms. 

Mary.  I'll  fetch  the  toys,  and  you  can  carry  the  basket. 
{whispering  as  she  enters)  Fast  asleep  !  The  fresh  sea-air 
has  overcome  him.  Lie  there,  my  darling.  {placing  the 
child  in  the  arm-chair  and  covering  him  with  shawl  . 
vjhispering  to  him)  And  when  you  wake  you  shall  finy9~~ 
your  playthings  all  around  you,  and  your  mother  watchir/ig 
your  joy.  {leaves  him  and  goes  of,  l.d.). 

Ism.  {coming  forward)  A  pretty  boy — a  very  pre  tty 
boy  !  And  fast  asleep.  Lest  the  cold  should  wake  him,  and 
he  should  be  distressed  at  finding  himself  among  stran  gers, 
this  will  prolong  his  slumber.     Ijuckily,  the  fog  is  gc^^tting 
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thicker,  [places  phial  under  child^s  nostrils.  Music  continued 
at  intervals^  until  end  of  Act)    Now  for  the  boat ! 

ISMAEL  wraps  child  in  a  shawl  that  he  has  brought 
with  him,  leaving  the  shawl  left  by  Mary  still  on 
the  chair,  and  carries  him  fo  the  boat,  theu  shuts 
wiridow. 

Enter  Mary  and  Keziah,  both  carrying  toys — <i 
waggon,  a  hoop,  a  gun,  <tc.  They  place  them  on 
the  table. 

Mary.  Now,  my  boy,  when  he  wakes — {turns,  sees 
chair  empty)  Why,  where  is  he  ?  I  left  him  on  the  chair, 
sleeping. 

Kez.  He's  woke  up,  and  toddled  into  the  bed-room 
(ijoe^  into  bed-room,  R.H.)  Oh  !  you  bad  boy.  Come  out  I 
come  out ! 

Mary.  To  think  of  his  falling  asleep  just  as  we  got  to 
the  toy-shop.    Such  a  silly  little  fellow ! 

Keziah  re-enters,  \ 

Kez.  He's  not  in  the  room.  ; 

Mary.  Not  in  the  room  ?    Impossible ! 

(rushes  by  her  into  bed-room) 

Kez.  He    can't    have    passed    us   nohow — oh,    no ! 
{opening  casement)    He  couldn't    have   opened  this  big 
window.    Oh  !  if  anything  should  have  happened  to  him  ! 
Mary  shrieks  outside,  then  rushes  on,  and  throws 
herself  into  Keziah's  arms. 

Mary.  He's  gone  I  gone  1  My  boy — where — oh  !  I 
shall  die.  Hold  me,  I — I — I.  My  boy,  Willie,  they  shall 
not  keep  us  apart. 

{she  sinks  on  stage,  Keziah  on  her  knees  with  her) 

Kez.  For  Heaven's  sake,  bear  up  !  He's  only  missing 
for  a  moment.  Perhaps  he's  with  the  old  woman,  (lying 
on  the  floor  beside  her)  Mary  !  Mary,  my  love  !  speak  to 
me  !  Let  us  go  together  and  find  him.  My  dear !  my 
love  !  {feeling  her  hands)  She's  quite  cold  !  I — I — The 
:;hild  cannot  be  lost  !  Lost !  No.  And  if  he  were  I'd 
^ynd  him,  if  I  sought  out  every  hole  and  corner  upon  earth. 
{shes  slip  of  newspaper  dropped  by  Ismael)  What's  this? 
(re^ds)  Eh  !  Who's  been  here  ?  Who's  dropped  this  ? 
This  means  something  !  Mary,  my  love  !  {she  lifts  Mary 
so  that  her  face  is  seen  by  the  audience.  She  is  mad.  With 
sudden  conviction)  Great  heavens  !  She  is  mad  !  I  must 
find  Help.    Stay  here,  dearest !    Don't  you  know  me  ?  No 
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—no !    Dare  I  trust  her  by  herself  ?    I  must  for  a  moment. 

Exit  Keziah,  l.d. 
Mary,  {her  features  vacant  and  her  eye  dilated)  Give 
me  your  hand,  Willie.  Let  us  walk  together.  Your 
father  is  in  Heaven,  and  we  remain  on  earth  to  thii  k  of  him 
and  love  his  memory.  He  is  dead,  Willie — dead,  my  child 
— perhaps  poisoned  !  And  I  yet  live  to  tell  you  of  it. 
When  you  are  young  and  strong  it  is  so  di  icult  to  die  ! 
Where  are  you,  my  little  son  ?  My  pretty  playmate  ? 
W^here  ?  Where  ?  (turns  and  sees  open  window.  The  fog 
is  now  thick  on  the  water.  The  gauzes  down)  Why,  there 
you  are  !  I  see  you  stretching  forth  your  hands  to  me  as 
if  inviting  me  to  Heaven  !  I'll  come  to  you  !  Your  mother 
will  join  you  there — on  earth — by  sea — or  in  the  sky  ! 

She  ^tejjs  into  the  hdat.  Takes  up  the  chain.  Th^, 
chain  falls  into  the  boat,  and  the  boat  floats 
away.  Mechanical  change  and  effect.  The  flats^ 
ike,  run  forward.  Music  forte.  When  the  fats 
are  drawn  off,  the  river  is  discovered — at  night, 
during  a  fog.  Nothing  seen  hut  the  water  and 
gauzes.  Mary  standing  in  the  boat,  the  stem  to  the 
audience,  lighted  up  by  the  green  moonlight.  The 
boat  and  her  figure  reflected  in  the  moonlight. 
{This  must  be  done  by  means  of  looking-glass  let 
into  the  sea-cloth  near  the  boat.)  All  round  Mary 
is  dark — her  figure  is  light  and  bright.  Mary's 
eyes  fixed  in  madness.  She  sings  the  song  of 
the  first  Act,  A  shadowy  boat,  supposed  to  contain 
IsMAEL  and  the  child,  glides  by  at  the  back,  as  the 
drop  descends. 


Lime-Tii^ht, 


her  figure 
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ACT  IV. 

Scene. — A  Square   in  London.      Snow  on  tlie  ground. 
Railings^  lamp-posts,  trees,  dec.   Night,  House  hrilliantly 
lighted  l.u.e.    An  awning  over  the  door  for  the  arrival 
\      of  guests.    The  awning  continued  off  stage.    Noise  of 
carriages,  dkc,  heard  near  awning. 


r 


PILES 
OP  PAVEMENT. 


Enter  Keziah  and  Mary,  both  very  poorly  dressed, 

L.H.  2  E. 

Kez.  No,  no,  my  dear !  you  mustn't  think  of  it. 
Mary.  But  what  can  we  do  ?    The  rent  is  due  to- 
night— we  are  strangers  in  the  house — and  it  must  be  paid. 

Kez.  The  woman  must  wait.  I  shall  get  the  money 
for  the  things  to-morrow,  and  we  can  pay  her  then. 

Mary.  Oh,  my  good  Keziah  !  To  think  that  I  should 
have  to  live  upon  your  earnings. 

^  Kez.  Why  not  ?  I  lived  long  enough  on  yours,  and  the 
idea  of  you — a  lady — singing  in  the  street  for  coppers  from 
;the  passers-by — you,  who  have  been  a  primer  toner  at  bhe 
grand  opera,  to  spoil  your  beautiful  voice  by  straining  it  in 
tlie  open  air — not  while  a  pennorth  o'  yellow  soap  will  lioat 
in  a  tub,  or  there's  my  fingers  left  to  scrub  with  1 

j      Mary.  But,  my  good  Keziah   • 

\     Kez.  But,  my  beautiful  Mary  
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Mary,  {mournfully)  JSTot  now — not  now. 

Kez.  Well,  tnen,  my  beautiful  Mary  that  used  to  be 
Think  pf  how  grateful  we  ought  to  be.  Think  on  that 
dreadful  night  when  Willie  was  lost — or  stolen — how  you 
went  mad,  and  got  into  that  boat  somehow  by  yourself,  and 
floated  about  in  the  dark.  Heaven  knows  where,  and  Provi- 
dence preserved  you  !  Who  could  have  guessed  that  two 
boatmen  should  have  found  you,  and  rowed  you  to  the 
house  near  the  beach,  where  the  good  people  recognised  you 
from  having  seen  you  on  the  stage,  and  who  tended  you 
through  that  long  awful  time  when  you  did  not  know  me 
nor  any  one  1 

MaPwY.  And  kept  shrieking  out  that  my  boy,  Willie, 
was  dead  ! 

Kez.  He's  not  dead  !  And  we  should  have  found  him 
long  ago  if  you  hadn't  been  ill  so  long,  and  we  hadn't  been 
so  poor.  That  bit  of  newspaper  I  picked  up  on  the  floor 
of  the  lodgings  in  Portsmouth  was  a  clue.  Even  the 
detective  said  it  was  a  clue ;  but  "You  see,  missus,"  he 
said — (with  imitation) — "  we  cannot  purceed  in  the  business 
unless  we  has  money."  But  we  shall  And  him,  dear,  we  shall 
find  him  again,  as  sure  as  soda  makes  the  hands  hard.  But 
I  must  go  ;  becos  I  might  get  the  money  to-night  by  asking 
for  it.  I  shan't  be  more  than  an  hour  and  a  half — so — go 
home,  dear,  won't  you  ?  You  will — promise  me  !  [Mary 
assents)  That's  right ;  so,  good-bye  for  a  short  time,  and,  if 
I  get  the  money,  I'll  bring  in  a  bundle  of  firewood  under 
my  arm  and  a  quarter  of  a  hundred  of  coal  in  my  reticule. 

(shows  bag.   Exit  Keziah  r.h.  1  e.) 

Mary.  I  cannot  face  that  woman,  with  her  demand  for 
money,  nor  will  I  live  entirely  on  the  kindness  of  this  generous 
girl.  No  ;  it  must  come,  and  better  to-night  than  to-morrow. 
{She  little  thinks  how  ill  I  am — how  near — death  !  The  snow 
makes  it  so  light  that  the  passers-by  can  see  my  face,  and  I 
shall  be  ashamed.  Well,  the  nightingale  sings  by  night.  The 
cold  stones  are  now  my  stage,  and  the  gas-lamps  my  footlights. 
(she  gets  near  pillar  letter-box  and  leans  against  it)  Oh  !  I 
am  faint.  The  hunger  has  passed,  and  left  oiily  sickness  ; 
but  I  must  sing — sing  for  bread  to  give  me  strength.  I 
must  be  strong — I  will  be  strong — that  I  may  find  him — 
— my  boy  — my  darling,  (coughs)  It  is  very  cold;  and 
I  fear  I  am  still  hoarse.  Oh  !  for  one  hour  of  the  voice  I 
had  when  thousands  hung  on  my  notes,  and  I  had  but  to 
smile  to  charm,  (staggeriyig)  Great  Heavens!  what  is  this 
feeling?    Surely  I  am  not  dying?    No — no!    Let  me  sing 
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— I  must  sing  !  [seeing  house  illuminated)  There  is  a 
party  there,  and  the  good  people  inside  the  bright,  warm 
hou^e  are  merry,  and  perhaps  they  will  send  out  a  shilling 
to  the  poor  outcast. 

Snow  begins  to  fall.  She  sings  the  song  of  the  \st  Act. 
During  song  carriages  are  heard  to  arrive,  and 
guests  jmss  under  portico  of  house,  l.h.  2  E., 
among  others,  Harold,  Chepstowe,  cmf^  Pomeroy. 
Near  the  end  of  song,  Mary  breaks  down,  and  falls 
fainting  among  the  pavirig  stones,  piled  up, 
R.H.  2  E,  Burst  of  joyous  music  in  house,  Car- 
'  riage  heard,  R.H.  1.  E.    77te  snow  ceases. 

TsM.  (outside  angrily)  The  house  is  on  the  other  side  of 
the  square.  You  did'nt  know  '!  You  should  liave  known  ! 
Driv^e  me  round  ?  No  !  Among  these  repairs  you'll  upset 
me  ;  I  prefer  to  w^alk  across  the  square.  Sorry,  you  idiot ! 
What's  that  to  me  ?  (carriage  is  heard  to  drive  off) 

Enter  ISxMAEL,  r.h.I.e.,  gorgeously  dressed  in  the 
Eastern  fashion,  several  decorations  on  his  breast 

Ism.  Oh  !  the  cold  of  this  accursed  country  !  Ah  !  there 
is  the  house  where  I  shall  be  received  as  an  honoured  guest. 
(dance-music  heard  in  housz)  How  strange  the  vicissitudes 
of  fortune  !  How  strange  the  circumstances  !  Circumstances 
— psha  !  Destiny — that  I  should  be  placed  in  a  high  place 
by  these  Feringhes.  Fortune  has  smiled  upon  me  lately. 
Honoured  by  Eni[>:land — the  land  to  which  I  have  done  such 
— service — (smiling)  in  the  distant  East  ; — rich,  powerful, 
courted,  flattered,  caressed — (after  a  jmuse) — and — Mary 
is  dead.  Strange  that  I,  who  never  cared  for  women, 
should  be  so  infatuated.  Her  child  thrives,  and  is  happy 
Pho-o-o,  how  cold  !  and  what  a  fool  am  I  to  shiver  here 
when  warmth  and  welcome  await  me  within  (turns  and 
sees  Mary,  biit  does  not  recognise  her)  Here  is  a  poor 
woman  !  Is  she  sleeping  or  is  she  dead  ?  Ah,  destiny 
behold  thy  contrasts  !  The  gay,  brilliant  young  beauties 
there — (looking  at  house) — and  this  outcast  dying  in  the 
road,  (snoto  begins  to  fall  again)  I  should  like  to  place 
a  few  pounds  in  that  almost  pulseless  palm.  Eh  !  the 
snow  !  The  divine  instinct  of  self-preservation  bids  me  take 
shelter.    Poor  creature  !    It  was  her  fate. 

Exit  IsMAEL  into  house,  l.h.u.e.  A  pause.  Music, 
Guests  leave  the  house.  Carriages  are  heard  to 
drive  away. 
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Enter  Harold,  Pomeroy,  and  Chepstowe  from  house, 

Chep.  Cab  !  Cab  !    {imuse)    I  say,  there's  no  cab  ! 

Pom.  No  cab  ? 

Chep.  Isn't  it  a  nuisance  ? 

Har.  We  must  walk  home. 

Ch  ep.  Spoils  one's  patent  leathers.  By  J ove,  how  cold  ! 
No  cab  1  Where  are  we  ?  {to  Pomeroy)  You're  in  the 
Engineers.    You  ought  to  know. 

Pom.  I  ought — but  I  don't. 

Chep.  It's  a  strange  thing,  but  I  never  came  across  a 
scientific  man  who  ever  did  know  anything — at  least,  when 
it  was  wanted. 

Har.  Let's  walk — we're  sure  to  meet  a  cab.  That's 
West. 

Chep.  Is  it  ?  Then  make  it  so — as  that  old  master  used 
to  say.    Pomeroy,  I'll  run  you  a  mile  for  a  ski  v. 

Har.  (impatiently)  Come — come  ! 

(Pomeroy  and  Harold  cross  to  r.) 

Chep.  Wait  till  I  light  a  cigar,  {goes  to  pillar  box. 
Sees  Mary)  Eh  !  Why  here's  a  woman — -evidently  been 
enjoying  herself  too  much.  Oh !  {with  mock  solemnity) 
Mrs.  What's-your-name,  how  could  you  be  so  nauglity? 
Don't  you  know  that  to  be  out  and  intoxicated  at  iihis  late 
hour  of — morning  is  conduct  highly  unbecoming  a  lady  ? 
Think  of  your  poor  family — and  move  on. 

Har.  {who  has  examined  Mary)  Why,  the  woman's  in- 
sensible— dying  !  - 

Har.  Call  assistance  !    She's  frozen  to  death  ! 

Chep.  {taking  off  his  overcoat)  Wrap  this  round  her. 

Har.  She  must  have  warmth  immediately.    Where  can 

we  {looking  round)    Let  us  take  her  into  the  house. 

{He  raises  Mary,  and^  utider  the  light  of  the  gas-lamp^ 
recognises  her)    Great  Heavens  ! 

Chep.  Eh! 

Har.  Mary  ! 

Chep.  Do  you  know  her  ! 

IsMAEL  appears  at  door  of  house,  L.H.U.E.    Stops  and 

listens. 

Har.  Mary  Waye  ! 
Chep.  What? 

Har.  Quick  !  find  a  cab  !  (Chepstowe  r?m5  o^',  r.h.  1  e.) 
'f'o  'ind  her  thus  !    Homeless  !  friendless  ! 
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Ism.  {advancing)  Not  friendless.     She  is  my  ward ! 
You  know  me,  do  you  not  ?    Ismael-al-Moolah  ! 
Hab.  You  here ! 

Ism.  Yes.  Heaven  has  restored  my  dear  ward  to  me  ! 
Har.  Your  ward ! 

Ism.  By  her  dead  husband's  will,  praised  be  Allah  ! 
I  would  say.  Glory  to  the  Highest,  I  have  found  her,  an4 
can  again  fulfil  my  duty  to  her. 

(Chepstowe  runs  on  r.h.  1.  e.    Noise  of  cab,  r.h.) 

Che  p.  Here's  the  cab  !     (noise  of  carriage,  l.h.  2  e.) 
Ism.  I  can  take  her  to  my  house  in  my  carriage. 
Chep.  (seeing  Ismael,  who  does  not  see  him)  Bahauder 


IsM.  Give  her  to  me.  (taking  Mary)  Poor  child !  Poor 
cliild  !  Your  troubles  now  are  over.  I  am,  as  you  know, 
a  skilled  physician.    Help  me  to  place  her  in  the  carriage. 


Harold    reluctantly  passes   Mary,  who   is  still 
insensible,  to  Ismael. 


Khan! 


Chep.  I'd  swear  to  him. 


(to  Pomeroy) 


Issi.  At  last ! 


{with  triumph^ 
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ACT  V. 

Scene. — A  country  churchyard.  Church  porch  and  churchy 
L.  H.  3  E.  Path  from  porch  running  off^  R.  H.  2  E.  Grass  y 
tombstones.  A  child's  grave  newly  dug^  and  new  tomb- 
stone. The  back  of  the  tombstone  towards  audience — about 
C.  Wall  1ft.  highy  running  from  R.  to  L.  No  entrance 
to  churchyard  seen.    Landscape  cloth. 


WALL. 


&  TOMBSTONES.  □  Ito 


(Harold  discovered  sitting  near  church  porch.) 
Enter  Chepstowe,  r.  2  e.    He  taps  Harold  on  the  back* 

Har.  You  are  behind  your  time. 

Chep.  I  have  been  detained. 

Har.  Is  all  ready  ? 
i  Chep.  Everything  !  And  Cassidy  and  Andrews  are  here 
to  identify  him  There  are  ten  other  men  in  the  company 
who  were  prisoners  at  the  same  time.  He  struck  Cassidy 
over  the  face  with  the  hilt  of  a  sword.  He  will  bear  the 
mark  to  his  dying  day. 

Har.  I  have  received  every  aid  from  the  authorities. 
When  I  told  them  the  infamous  rebel,  Bahauder  Khan, 
one  of  the  chief  leaders  of  the  mutiny,  was  in  England, 
they  would  not  believe  me,  until  I  produced  my  proofs. 

Chep.  I  left  the  men  a  mile  ofl^  and  now  my  friend 
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B.K.,  I  think  weVe  got  you.  Only  to  think  that  the 
.rascal  who  fired  on  the  rafts,  who  gave  the  orders  for  tlip 
imassacre  of  prisoners,  women,  and  children,  should  be  so 
i;close  to  us !  But  there  are  several  things  I  don't  understand 

Har.  What  are  they  ? 

Chep.  Why  he  returned  to  England. 

Har.  Perhaps  he  thought  himself  safer  here  than  in 
India. 

:  Chep.  But  so  many  things  against  him.  The  forgeries, 
? — Waye's  murder. 

Har.  Nothing  can  be  proved — he  was  too  cunning. 

Chep.  He  stole  Mary's  child.    What  was  that  for  ? 

Har.  To  give  him  power  over  the  mother. 

Chep.  Then  why  erect  this  tombstone  when  

Har.  He  had  insured  the  boy's  life  heavily  in  three 
different  offices,  which  are  now  assisting  us. 

Chep.  He  is  a  singular  scoundrel.  The  most  complicated 
piece  of  rascality  I  ever  heard  of.  He  had  Mary  most 
carefully  tended — brought  her  down  here. 

Har.  To  renew  his  odious  suit  to  her — so  Keziah  guesses. 

Chep.  Keziah  !  What  a  clever  woman  that  is  !  To  think 
of  her  finding  out  the  child,  and  telling  the  old  lady  in 
charge  of  her  

Har.  (looking  off  R.)  Hush ! — the  enemy !  Is  al) 
ready  ? 

Chep.  Yes.    Keziah  and  the  

Har.  Not  a  word.'    They  are  here. 

Exeunt  Chepstowe  and  Harold  l.  3  e. 

Enter  Mary,  followed  hy  Ism  a  el,  who  carries  a  small 
basket  of  flowers. 

Mary.  Why  give  me  the  pain  of  refusing  you  again>» 
again,  and  again  ?  I  recognise  your  kindness,  your  attention 
to  me  in  my  illness,  your  hope  that  the  air  of  the  pleasant 
village  would  revive  me.  I  am  grateful  to  you ;  I  can  be 
no  more. 

Ism.  Always  cold — always* proud  !  Is  it  prejudice  or  is 
it  race  ?  Is  it  because  my  skin  is  dark  that  my  affection 
cannot  touch  you  ? 

Mary.  I  have  told  you  candidly— I  tell  you  again—  - 
that  I  have  an  undefinable  feeling  that  a  union  between 
us  could  not  be  a  happy  one. 

Ism.  Why  not? 

Mary.  The  past  forbids  it — and  the  future. 
Ism.  Why  the  past? 
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Mary.  My  dead  husband. 

Ism.  And  can  that  pale  phantom  still  shut  me  from  your 
heart  ? — and  the  future  ? 
Mary.  My  boy. 
Ism.  Your  boy  ? 
Mary.  I  wish  to  see  him. 

Ism.  And  does  that  child  stand  between  us  t  If  he  did 
not  exist,  could  you  then  think  of  me  ? 

Mary.  Of  what  use  the  question  ?  You  have  had  my 
answer.  For  Willie,  you  have  told  me  that  during  my 
illness  you  discovered  his  whereabouts,  that  he  is  now  in 
your  hands,  and  in  safe  keeping.  Again  I  ask  you,  when 
shall  I  see  him  ?  Give  him  to  me  !  Let  me  feast  my  eyes 
on  him  !    Where  is  he  ? 

IsM.  (his  voice  altering)  Your  child  is  near  you  now. 

Mary.  Now? 

IsM.  Yes. 

Mary,  (wild  with  delight)  Near  me — Willie,  my  boy  ! 
When  shall  I  see  him  ? 

Ism.  You  will  never  see  him  mora 
Mary.  Never? 
IsM.  He  is  dead  ! 
Mary.  Dead  ? 

Ism.  As  you  will  wring  the  sad  truth  from  me,  I  tell  it 
you.  I  found  your  child.  He  was  in  weak  health.  I  pro- 
cured for  him  the  best  advice ;  but  the  physicians  gave  me 
no  hope.    He  died  in  my  arms. 

Mary.  As  his  father  died? 

IsM.  In  your  weak  state  of  body,  with  your  mind 
tottering  between  reason  and  madness,  I  dare  not  tell  you 
)f  it.  You  are  now  stronger,  and  I  venture  to  inform  you 
a  calamity  you  must  know  sonae  day.  I  had  hoped  that 
my  care  and  watchfulness  for  him  might  have  induced  you 
to  think  less  harshly  of  me.  I  am  disappointed.  Your 
boy  was  laid  reverently  in  the  earth  in  this  churchyard, 
'^ind  where  he  lies,  Mary,  and  let  your  hand  strew  these 
'  Avers — which  I  gathered  for  you — over  his  grave. 

(he  gives  her  basket  of  flowers  and  goes  o^'r.h.  2  E. 

Mary.  His  grave ! — my  Willie's  grave !  (looking  among 
the  tombstones^  and  threading  them  as  she  speaks)  Not  this 
— nor  this.  Where  is  his  death  inscribed  on  these  stone 
registers  of  departed  life  ? — of  beings  who  have  lived,  and 
loved,  and  died  ?  My  child,  wliere  do  you  lie  ?  I  think 
that  I  can  see  your  little  aims  held  out  to  me — can  liear 
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Jyour  little  prattling  voice  bid  me  come  to  you.  I  will  not 
^tay  from  your  side  long,  (sees  the  newly-dug  grave  and  new 
^ombstone.  She  reads  the  inscription  inaudihly)  'Tis  there  ! 
"Yes,  he  lies  there,  and  my  heart  is  so  hard  that  I  can  read 
|;liis  death  and  live — but  not  for  long,  my  child — no,  not 
Sor  long,  (organ  heard  inside  church.  She  kneels  on  grave^ 
and  places  flowers  on  it,  a7id  round  the  stone)  My  boy,  my 
•boy,  who  fed  at  my  breast  and  slept  upon  my  pillow,  we 
«hall  soon  meet  again  !  (Keziah  and  little  Willie  appear 
^t  the  church  porch)  I  have  borne  much,  I  have  struggled, 
have  waited,  I  have  prayed.  I  can  offer  up  but  ono 
prayer  now,  to  join  you,  my  love,  and  quickly  as  may  be. 
WiL.  (running  to  her)  Mother !  mother  ! 
Mary,  (starts,  sees  Willie.  Her  face  expresses  the  idea 
that  he  is  a  spirit)  My  boy  !  Willie  !  as  he  was  on  earth, 
though  he  has  passed  away  to  Heaven  !  Oh,  come  to  me, 
for  I  think  I  see  you,  and  I  am  not  mad  ! 

Kez.  You're  not  mad !  It  is  Willie !  It  is  you  !  This 
is  me,  Keziah!  It's  all  real!  It's  the  tombstone  that's  the 
ghost,  and  not  the  darling  child.  Don't  you  know  me, 
Keziah  ?    Willie,  speak  to  dear  mamma. 

Mary,  whose  face  has  expressed  alternately  fear, 
doubt,  and  wonder,  fixes  her  eyes  on  the  child  as  if 
her  senses  were  leaving  her. 
WiL.  Mother  !  dear  mother  ! 

With  a  wild  cry,  Mary  takes  the  child  to  her  arms. 
Keziah  cries,  and  dances  among  the  tombstones, 
then  cries,  then  dances  again.    Embraces  Mary,  <kc. 

Enter  Harold,  r.  2  e. 
Kez.  See,  missus,  here's  Mr.  Harold  !    Don't  you  know 
,him  ? 

Mary.  Harold,  you  here  ?    But  can  this  all  be  real  ? 

Har.  All  true,  Mary ;  and  your  sufferings  are  now,  I 
trust,  about  to  end. 

Mary.  They  are  ended.  Willie  is  not  dead.  But  why 
this  false  report — this  lying  tombstone  ? 

Har.  There  is  no  time  for  explanation  now.  Let  it 
suffice  that  all  this  is  the  machination  of  

Mary.  Of  Ismael-al-]Moolah. 

Kez.  Yes,  of  that  toad  of  a  Turkey.  Mr.  Harold  found 
it  all  out,  and  he's  going  to  punish  him.  Mr.  Harold  did 
it  all,  except  find  tlie  child.  I  did  tliat,  with  the  help  of 
Heaven,  and  that  old  bit  of  newspaper. 

(a  whistle  heard  without) 
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Har.  That's  Chepstowe.  Then  all  is  ready,  {looking  off) 
That  scoundrel  is  returning.  Keziah,  take  the  child  again. 
Only  for  a  moment,  Mary.    You  shall  see  him  ag<ain. 

Kez.  Of  course  she  shall.  You  can  trust  him  with 
Keziah.  I  never  trust  him  out  of  my  sight.  I'm  as  care- 
ful of  him  as  a  cat  is  of  a  kitten,  or  a  kitten  of  a  cotton  ball. 
(taking  child)  Once  in  my  arms,  Courts  of  Chancery  shan't 
tear  him  from  me. 

Exit  Keziah  and  child  into  church  porch,  Ismael 
re-enters  R.  2  E. 

Ismael,  b.  Mary,  o.  Harold,  l. 

Ism.  Mary,  (she  recoils  from  him,  and  leans  on  a  tomb- 
stone, L.c.)  Ah  !  as  I  feared,  your  new  grief  has  overcome 
you.  I  brought  you  to  this  village  because  I  thought  that 
it' would  solace  you  to  see  his  grave.  The  poor  child  !  He 
is  in  a  better  place  than  this. 

Mary.  Yes,  he  is  free  from  your  persecution,  as  I  soon 
shall  be ! 

Ism.  Your  grief  misleads  you.  Let  us  go  back  to  the 
inn. 

Mary.  No  I 
Ism.  No  ! 

Mary.  Your  power  over  me  is  past. 
Ism.  Past ! 

Har.  {advancing)  Yes — past ! 
Ism.  Mr.  Harold  

Har.  Ismael-al- Moolah  !  Your  time  has  come  !  False- 
witness — robber — forger — murderer — you  quit  noj  this 
churchyard  a  free  man  ! 

Ism.  Who  shall  prevent  mel 

Har.  I  will ! 

Ism.  For  what  reason  ? 

Har.  For  your  crimes  !  For  the  murder  of  her  husband  ! 

Ism.  Insolence  !  Touch  me  if  you  dare  !  Arrest  me  1 
Lay  a  linger  on  me  at  your  peril.    Where  is  your  warrant  ? 

Har.  For  the  crimes  of  theft,  forgery,  and  murder,  I 
cannot  touch  you.  (Ismael  smiles)  Not  so  fast.  I  am  an 
officer  in  the  service  of  her  Majesty — I  have  fought  in 
India,  and  wherever  I  meet  him,  I  have  a  right  to  arrest 
the  attainted  traitor  and  rebel — Bahauder  Khan  !  (Ismael 
starts  and  retires,  so  that  his  back  is  next  the  church  wall,  c.) 
Your  time  has  come.    Surrender  ! 

Ism.  {drawing  revolver)  One  step  nearer  and  you  die! 
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(CHFiPSTOWE  appearing  on  wall,  snatches  revolver  from  Jnk 
hand,  and  fires  one  chamber)    Not  so.    Jackson!  Cassidyl 
Jackson  and  Cassidy,  two  soldiers,  appear  r.  and  U 
TJiey  seize  ISxAIAEL  ;  at  the  same  moment  KeziaiI 
and  Willie  appear  at  church  porch,    Mauy  take^ 
child. 

Cassidt.  Chepstowb.  (\ 

IsMAEL.  Harold. 
Jackson.  Mary. 

Child"  9^. 
Keziah.  ^ 

Har.  You  see,  ruffian,  your  power  is  past.  Traitor  and 
rebel,  you  are  in  the  hands  of  soldiers  in  the  uniform  of  the 
Queen  and  country  you  would  have  overthrown.  Infidel 
and  renegade — your  own  machinations  led  you  to  the  place 
of  your  capture — the  shrine  of  the  faith  you  would  hav^ 
annihilated. 

Music 

fiCTUB£.— Dbop  Quickly; 
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ACT  1. 

Scene  I. — Drawing-room  in  Mompesson  Ahhey.    Door  O* 

Small  doorB..  Old-fashioned  large  Jirepla:e  R.  ^  Scene 
enclosed.  Window  (See  diagram.)  Onts ids  window, 
garden  and  park  seen.  The  trees  covered  with  snow. 
Large  firehurning.  Pictures  on  id  alls  ^  <kc.  Sofas,  chairs^ 
couches,  tables,  all  old-fashioned.  An  air  of  great  antiquity, 
and  tumble-down  comfort  about  everything.  Vestiges  of 
feudalism  ranged  here  and  there. 


Enter  Danby  and  FerN'e,  conducted  by  Wykeham, 
CD.    Ferne  carries  a  portfolio. 

Wyk.  (an  old  servant,  of  about  sixty-six)  If  you'll  be 
good  enough  to  sit  down,  gentlemen,  Mr.  Arthur  will  see  you 
directly.  Exit  Wykeham,  c.d. 

Fer.  a  fire — a  lovely  fire.  My  fingers  are  almost  frozen. 
;  Dan.  So  odd  that  I  should  find  you  sketching  and 
planning  as  I  drove  past.  It's  more  than  two  years  since 
we  met. 

Fer.  I  was  going  to  call  here  when  I'd  finished  my  plan. 
I  have  business  with  Lord  Mompesson. 

Dan.  With  old  Lord  Mompesson?  Youll  find  it  difficult 
1    to  transact  business  with  him. 
I    ;     Fer.  Why  J 
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Dan.  He  never  attends  to  business.    He^s  too  old, 

Fer.  Too  old  !    A  man  of  fifty  ? 

Dan.  Fifty  !  Why,  he's  over  eighty  ! 

Fer.  What  !  is  not  the  old  lord  dead  yet  ? 

Dan.  No.  I  suppose  you're  thinking  of  his  only  son,  the 
Honourable  Arthur.    Do  you  know  him  ? 

Fer.  I  did  some  years  ago. 

Dan.  How  was  that  ? 

Fer.  My  grandfather  was  a  tenant. 

Dan.  Oh,  yes;  I  remember.    Before  '32? 

Fer.  Yes.  They  quarrelled  with  my  father  about  his 
vote  on  that  occasion.    My  father  left  the  farm. 

Dan.  And  took  to  scientific  drainage  ;  lucky  for  you, 
for  thanks  to  that,  here  you  are,  at  thirty  years  of  age,  a 
rising  engineer,  making  a  fortune  and  a  name. 

Fer.  Never  mind  that.  Tell  me  about  the  Mompesson 
family.    But,  first,  how  is  it  I  find  you  here  ? 

Dan.  Don't  you  know  ?  Since  my  father-in-law  retired 
from  practice  I'm  the  family  lawyer. 

Fer.  And  the  old  lord  is  still  living  ? 

Dan.  Yes, — that  is,  he  lives  a  little,  preparatory  to 
dying  a  great  deal. 

1*'er.  He  was  a  very  old  ma  i  when  I  was  quite  a  boy. 

Dan.  Of  course  !  You  know  the  story,  don't  you  ? 
The  old  lord — always  a  poor  man — had  hopes  for  his  son  in 
Parliament,  so  in  '29  he  bought  a  rotten  borough — Wapshot- 
cum-Chuddock. 

Fer.  Which  in  '32  was  disfranchised. 

Dan.  J ust  so — and  the  family  was  ruined.  However, 
there  was  but  one  son — this  Arthur — who  at  that  time  was 
in  the  Guards,  a  fine,  handsome,  young  officer.  Well, 
father  and  son  took  this  misfortune  so  to  heart  that  young 
Arthur  left  the  army,  and,  with  his  father,  settled  down 
here  in  the  old  Abbey,  on  their  own  estate,  near  Stick ton- 
le-Clay,  and  have  given  no  attention  to  politics  or  public 
life  ever  since.  This,  they  say,  is  a  degenerate,  peddling 
age,  and  they  will  have  none  of  it ;  they  have  cut  the 
world — a  slight  of  which  the  world  is  quite  unconscious. 

Fer.  And  what  sort  of  a  man  has  the  Honourable 
Arthur  crusted  into  1 

Dan.  a  country  gentleman  of  the  old  school.  Urbane, 
refined,  polished,  and  prejudiced.  A  great  man  at  Quarter 
Sessions — and  at  the  County  Ball.  A  crystallised  Quixote, 
doing  battle  with  everything  new. 

Fer.  Is  he  clever  ? 
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Dan.  He  has  a  gentlemanly  intellect,  somewhat  narrow- 
minded — and  large-hearted.  He  is  a  noble  fellow  despite 
his  prejudices.  High-minded,  chivalric  brave,  and  courteous. 
He  would  have  made  a  splendid  crusader,  if  he'd  had  the 
ill-luck  to  have  been  born  six  hundred  years  ago.  Chop  him 
into  mincemeat,  and  every  atom  would  be^^  gentleman. 

Fer.  And  such  a  man  can  shut  himself  up  in  this  hole 
of  a  village  ? 

Dan.  With  his  father — to  whom  he  is  devoted.  He  has 
also  another  attached  friend,  who  almost  lives  in  the  house. 
One  Dr.  Brown — a  most  amusing  inconsistency — moral, 
political,  and  medical.  A  Radical — a  Chartist — a  Republican 
of  the  reddest  dye  ;  a  materialist  of  the  old  French  revolu- 
tionary type  ;  an  adorer  of  Cromwell,  Voltaire,  Robespierre, 
and  William  Cobbett ;  a  man  who  wants  to  root  up  thrones 
and  pull  down  churches — behead  kings  and  burn  clergy- 
men— in  the  cause  of  order,  law,  liberty,  equality,  and 
fraternity.  But  with  all  this  old-world  folly  the  Doctor  is 
an  excellent  man ;  high-minded  and  straightforward ;  a 
most  skilful  physician  ;  indeed,  it  is  he  who  keeps  the  old 
lord  alive. 

Fer.  But  how  does  the  Doctor-^this  acid  of  Radicalism, 
agree  in  the  same  house  with  the  alkali  of  aristocracy  1 

Dan.  Meaning  the  Honourable  Arthur  ?  Admirably. 
They  used  to  hate  each  other,  but  when  Arthur  Mompesson 
fell  from  his  horse  in  the  hunting-field  and  broke  his  leg, 
the  Doctor  attended  him,  and,  ever  since,  their  personal 
attachment  has  been  equal  to  their  political  antagonism. 
They  discuss  and  quarrel  over  their  wine.  Let  me  tell  you 
the  Doctor  is  a  teetotaller.  Oh  !  how  they  discuss.  Then 
there  are  two  other  people  here,  quite  characters. 

Fer.  Who  are  they  ? 

Dan.  Old  Bunnythorne,  a  retired  contractor  : — supplied 
provisions  for  the  Navy  ;  his  father  made  a  fortune  at 
Portsmouth  during  the  war. 

Fer.  And  what  is  he  like  ? 

Dan.  Oh  !  ho  too  grumbles  at  everything  new,  and 
growls  a  perpetual  chorus  of  compliments  to  the  good  old 
times.  Not  that  he  has  much  cause  to  grumble.  Oh,  yes, 
I  forgot.    He  has  one. 

Fer.  Wliat's  that? 

Dan.  His  son, — liis  only  son,— 4>-jb,  a  conceited  young 
lout,  who,  because  his  father  won't  give  him  money  to  go  up 
to  London  to  waste  his  time  and  health  there,  gets  drunk  at 
the  "  Mompesson  Arms  "  here  every  night  in  the  society  of 
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Miss  Brill  the  barmaid  and  one  Jack  Topham,  a  man  much 
looked  up  to  in  these  parts  by  ostlers  and  stable  boys.  Bob, 
too,  considers  himself  quite  a  literary  character. 
Fer.  Why? 

Dan.  I  don't  know.  I  suppose  because  he  can^t  spell 
properly,  or  because  he's  thoroughly  impracticable,  and 
never  understands  the  poetry  he  reads. 

Fer.  a  very  singular  family  group.  And  are  there  no 
women  in  the  house  ? 

Dan.  Yes,  two.  One  a  Miss  Myrnie,  a  detestable  old 
maid — scandal-loving,  mischief-making,  snuff-taking,  poodle- 
doggy,  and  generally  disagreeable.  She  is  some  sixteenth 
cousin,  and  remains  here  out  of  

Fer.  Charity? 

Dan.  No  ; — kinsmanship.  She  has,  perhaps,  five  drops 
of  the  Mompesson  blood  in  her,  and  that  is  quite  enough 
for  my  lord  and  for  his  son. 

Fer.  And  the  other  lady  ? 

Dan.  Oh  !  a  girl  of  eighteen, — also  some  distant  cousin. 
I  don't  know  much  about  her,  except  that  her  mother  made 
some  mesalliance^  and  married  a  man  in  business.  The 
father  and  mother  dying,  the  girl  was  received  here.  I 
have  been  told  that  at  first  neither  my  lord  nor  his  son 
cared  much  about  her  presence,  they  were  so  indignant  at 
her  mother's  conduct,  but  now  they  are  both  very  much 
attached  bo  her.  Poor  girl !  she  has  been  very  ill,  and  is 
only  just  recovering. 

Fer.  (looking  at  his  watch)  Time  that  I  should  go,  and 
so  I  must  leave  my  card  (leaves  card  in  basket)^  and  call 
again  when  I  am  here  in  two  months'  time. 

Dan.  Won't  you  drive  back  with  me  and  dine  ? 

Fer.  Impossible.  I  must  finish  my  plan,  and  sleep  in 
London  to-morrow  night,  to  meet  the  Board  the  next 
morning.  (going) 

Dan.  Well,  good-bye.  Stop  !  You're  doing  well,  and 
making  your  fortune.    Why  don't  you  get  married  ? 

Fer.  (smiling)  Married  !  I  never  have  the  time. 
You  must  meet  a  girl  at  least  three  or  four  times  before 
you  propose  to  her,  and  what  with  one  thing  and  the 
other  

Dan.  Have  you  never  met  anyone  who  

Fer.  Well — yes, — (reflecting) — I  did  think  :  but  no,  it 
was  nothing,  (looking  at  watch)  Matrimony  doesn't  go  well 
with  engineering,  so  I  must  die  a  bachelor,  (looks  at  watch) 
Good-bye ! 
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Da!T.  {sliaJcing  hands)  Good-bye.  {Exit  Ferne,  CD.) 
How  that  young  fellow  has  got  on  since  I  first  knew  him  ; 

but  no  wonder — clever,  sober,  industrious  {Enter  Bob, 

followed  by  Wykeham,  c.d.  Danby,  seeing  him)  Ah  !  this 
is  quite  another  sort  of  thing. 

Wyk.  Really,  sir,  you  must  not  smoke  anywhere  but 
in  the  smoking-room  :  my  lord  don't  like  it. 

Bob.  Old  fool  ! 

Wyk.  Mr.  Arthur  don't  like  it. 
Bob.  Old  fool ! 

Wyk.  And  your  father  don't  like  it,  sir. 

Bob.  Another  old  fool !  There  !  [putting  up  his  pipe 
in  case)  That's  gone  out,  and  now  you  can  go  out  !  (^Exit 
Wykeham)  Another  old  fool  !  Everybody  here's  an  old 
fool — except  me.  Eh  !  Danby,  is  that  you  ?  I  thought 
it  was  my  guv 'nor. 

Dan.  I  have  not  the  good  fortune  to  be  your  guv'nor. 

Bob.  You're  lucky ! 

Dan.  I  think  so. 

Bob  to  he  got  up  like  the  conventional  poet ;  hii  t 
dirty  and  slovenly,  velvet  coat^  long  black  hair,  pale 
face,  spectacles,  a  sort  of  pot-house  Manfred, 

Bob.  My  father's  as  much  behind  the  age  as  I  am 
above  these  wretched,  stupid  surroundings.  I  rust  here — 
rust — regularly  rust.  I'm  like  a  bright  sword  steeped  in 
ditch  water. 

Dan.  (aside)  More  like  a  soft  spoon  steeped  in  beer. 
Bob.  (spouting) — 

•*  My  thoufrhts  from  'mid  the  vulgar  herd  gyrate  from  pole  to  pole  ; 
Patience,  my  heart,  oh  rest,  my  brain,  oh  wait,  my  weary  soul  !  " 

Did  you  ever  read  my  poems  !   My    Thoughts  in  a  Crater  "  ? 
Dan.  No. 

Bob.  I'll  lend  'em  to  you.    They're  in  manuscript. 
Dan.  (quickly)  Thanks.    I  have  no  time. 
Bob.  The  guv'nor  won't  let  me  publish.    He  won't 
gire  me  the  money.    Could  you  lend  me  a  sovereign  ? 
Dan,  I'd  rather  not,  if  it's  all  the  same  to  you, 
Bob.  Like  the  rest  of  'em  !    O  world  !  world  ! 

(spouts) 

**  Patience,  my  heart,  oh  rest,  my  brain,  oh  wait,  my  weary  soul  !  *» 

Dan.  Why  not  thirsty  soul  ?  i 
Bob.  Danby  !    To  the  calm  and  dispassionate  observer 
it  is  curious  to  think  what  an  infernal  old  fool  my  father 
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is  !    If  njy  poems  were  published  in  London,  I  should 

realise  a  fortune  ;  then,  with  his  capital,  I  (50uld  start  a 
new  magazine  or  a  daily  newspaper  ! 

Dax,  And  does  he  refuse  to  indulge  you  to  that  trifling 

ex  ten  1 1 

Bob.  He  does  !  Oh,  these  fathers  !  what  misfortunes 
they  are  to  men  of  genius. 

Bun.  {ivlthout)  The  h4>rse  is  right  enough — never  mind 
the  liorse  !  Look  after  me  !  I  think  Tve  broken  some- 
thing somewhere  ! 

Bob.  There  he  is  ! 

Enter  Bunnythorne,  c.d.,  his  hat  smashed  ;  hat  and 
coat  covered  with  snow. 

Bun.  {as  he  enters)  Send  for  the  doctor  1 

Dan.  i  What  is  the  matter  ? 

Bob.  )  What's  happened,  guv'nor  ? 

Bun.  I  was  driving  back — everything  was  white  with 
snow — and,  T  suppose,  I  got  off  the  road  into  the  ditch. 
Down  we  went — and  then  on  one  side — b-r-r-r-r-r.  What 
weather  !  There  never  used  to  be  any  snow  in  the  winter 
when  T  was  a  young  man  ! 

Bon.  .No  snow  ! 

Bi'N.  At  least,  if  there  was,  the  snow  wasn't  cold,  and 
it  nevei*  lilled  up  the  ditches.  Everything  has  degenerated, 
even  the  snow  ! 

Bon.  Guv'nor,  the  fact  is,  if  you  don't  know  how  to 
drive,  you  should  get  somebody  to  drive  you. 

Buv.  Hold  your  tongue  !  It  was  that  beast  of  a  horse  ; 
but  there  arc  no  horse©  nowadays!  No  beasts  worth  their 
straw  ! 

Bon.  No  beasts  ? 

Bux.  Exicept  you!  Why  didn't  you  come  home  last 
nigh.t? 

II<»H.  T  sl^'pt  at  Jack  Topham's. 

J*.«jV.  .i.-irk  Tt'pliani's !  A  nice  acquaintance  for  a 
young  ni  l:'  I'f  ior*"iin(.» ! 

rn-rty  h.itune!    Ten  bob  a  week  for  pocket- 
mom  y  ! 

Jirs'   With  yr.nr  prospects  ! 

.  I'lt'i  iy  |)i..specls  !    Stickton-le-Clay  and  its  neigh- 
ho\\  \  If^'O'l  ! 

Bi:n.  ]fo!(l  your  tongue! 
i*.OB.  Cuii't  .1  .speak  ? 
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Bun.  No  !  Not  when  your  father's  been  thrown  out  of 
a  gig  ! 

Bob.  I  wish  to  console  you. 

Bun.  Console — humbug  !    Hold  your  tongue  ! 

Bob.  I  shan't ! 

Enter  Dr.  Brown.  Blue  coat,  brass  buttons^  dark 
drab  breeches  and  gaiters,  all  loose  and  easy,  spot- 
lessly clean ;  very  loose  large  white  neckerchief  ; 
red  healthy  face  ;  a  homely  grandeur  about  tlie 
man  ;  long  white  hair  flowing  over  the  coat  collar. 

Doc.  Now,  what's  all  this  fuss  about  1 

Bob.  The  guv'nor's  spilt  himself. 

Bun.  I  didn't — it  was  the  gig.  The  gigs  never  used  to 
spill  in  my  time. 

Doc.  \ feeling  his  arms,  dkc)  Stand  up.  Move  your 
arms — so. 

Bob.  (to  Danby)  The  gig  spilt  him, — reasonable,  isn't 
it  ?  Nice  lot  of  old  fools  I'm  condemned  to  waste  my  burn- 
ing youth  among. 

Doc.  You're  all  right,  (to  Bunnythorne)  Perhaps  a 
bruise  or  two.    I'll  make  you  up  an  embrocation. 

Bob.  You're  not  hurt.  (spouts) 

•*  For  the  linnet  loves  its  egc^lets  ere  a  feather  deck  their  wings  ; 
And  the  love-birds  peck  their  mother,  as  their  lullaby  she  sings." 

Doc.  What,  ain't  you  dead  yet  ?  (to  Bob) 

Bob.  Doctor  ! 

Doc.  At  the  rate  you're  going  it,  I  give  you  eighteen 
months  longer.  You're  as  white  as  a  sheet.  Look  at  your 
liver,  sir  ! — look  at  it !  I  should  like  you  to  see  your  own 
liver. 

Bun.  I  shouldn't. 

Bob.  Really,  if  I'm  treated  in  this  way,  I'll  go— 
Bun.  Do — do — and  don't  come  back. 

Bob.  Such  language  to  your  own  son  

Doc.  Pooh  !  Parentage  is  a  mere  accident. 
Bun.  Accident  !    In  this  case  it's  an  ofienco. 
Bob.  Of  all  the  ignorance  

£nter  the  Hon.  Arthur  Mom  person,  c.d.  Morning 
dress  of  the  late  Duke  of  W ellington,  blue  frock 
coat,  buff  waistcoat,  black  stock,  grey  trousers,  grey 
hair. 

Art.  Good  morning,  my  dear  Mr.  Danby.  I  fear  I've 
kept  you  waiting. 
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Dan.  I  have  some  leases  that  want  renewing,  and  a  few 
other  papers  to  submit  to  Lord  Mompesson. 

Art.  He  will  be  here  directly.  Bunny thorne,  I  hear 
you've  had  a  bad  fall. 

Bun.  All  falls  are  bad  nowadays.  Augh !  IVe  no 
patience.  When  I  used  to  fall,  thirty  years  ago,  I  didn't 
feel  it  half  so  much. 

Bob.  You  were  younger  then. 

Bun.  I  was  not.  {in  a  passion)  Don't  talk  to  me. 

Doc.  Don't  excite  yourself.  You'll  bruise  your— 
tellect. 

Bob.  He  won't  feel  it  in  that  quarter,  (aside) 

Enter  Miss  Myrnie,  c.d.,  an  old  maid  of  ffty^ 
three,  rusty  black  silk,  and  mortified  manner  of  a 
pew-opener.  She  carries  in  her  arms  a  little 
lap-dog. 

Miss  M.  (carneying)  Good  morning,  dear  Mr.  Arthur. 
I  was  not  down  soon  enough  to  meet  you  at  breakfast,  {to 
Dog)  Wish  Mr.  Arthur  good  morning,  Pamela.  Dear  Mr. 
Bunnythorne,  how  do  you  do  ? 

Bun.  Black  and  blue  all  over. 

Miss  M.  And  dear  Robert,  too.  (Bob  nods  sulkily) 
And  the  Doctor,  {aside)  An  irreligious  wretch,  {to  Dog) 
Never  mind  him,  Pamela ;  he  sha'l  not  harm  us.  (Arthur 
and  Danby  talking  near  fireplace  R.  Bob  seated  R.  Bunny- 
thorne a7id  Doctor  l.)  Oh,  Mr.  Bunnythorne,  Inre's  your 
newspaper.  {giving  it) 

Bun.  {unfolding  'paper)  And  a  pretty  thing  a  news- 
paper is  nowadays.  Why,  they  sell  some  of  'em  for  a 
penny.    Nice  news  they  must  contain  for  a  penny  ! 

Doc.  Ay,  indeed  ;  Cobbett's  Weekly  Register  

Bun.  Bother  Cobbett  ! 

Doc.  Don't  abuse  Cobbett. 

Art.  Why  not  %    He  abused  everybody. 

Doc.  You  must  not  touch  giants.  Respect  the  ashes 
of  the  great  Cobbett,  and  of  Cromwell,  and  

Art.  Cromwell — a  butcher  ! 

Bun.  No  ;  a  brewer. 

Dan.  {aside)  Now  they've  beguru 

Bun.  I  always  liked  Cromwell. 

Doc.  Why? 

Bun.  Because  he  was  a  brewer. 

Art.  And  rose  from  his  malt-tubs  to  usurp  a  throne. 
A  regicide  I 
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Doc.  That  was  his  great  merit.  He  taught  indignant 
people  to  kill  kings. 

Miss  M.  Listen  to  him,  Pamela,  and  bite  him  when  he's 
not  looking.  {to  Dog) 

Doc.  The  three  great  epochs  of  modern  times  were  '8r 
'32,  and  '48  ;  since  then  the  world  has  ceased  to  move. 
Cromwell  showed  the  French  the  way  to  deal  with  despots. 

Bob.  I  don't  think  much  of  Cromwell. 

Doc.  You  don't  think  much  of  Cromwell  ?  You !  I 
wonder  what  Cromwell  would  have  thought  of  you. 

Bob.  His  killing  of  Charles  

Art.  Assassination ! 

Doc.   )  Righteous  execution!     \  (f     tJ  \ 

Art.  )  Infamous  assassination !  /  ^  ^  ^ 

Bob.  His   suppression    of   his    breathing  apparatus. 

There!    Cromwell  was  only  an  imitator;  Brutus  killed 

Caesar  in  the  Capitol  long  ago. 
Bun.  In  the  good  old  times  ! 
Doc.  What  the  devil  

Art.  {pointing  to  Miss  Myrnie)  Hush  !  hush  ! 
Bun.  {who  has  been  reading  paper)  Another  railway 
accident.    Go  it !  go  it !  nineteenth  century  1 
Art.  Not  a  fatal  accident,  I  hope. 
Bun.  One  woman  killed  ! 
Doc  Only  a  woman  ! 
Miss  M.  Only  a  woman  ! 
Doc.  I  meant  only  cue  woman. 

Art.  Are  you  disappointed  that  a  dozen  were  not' 
sacrificed  to  this  modern  scientific  apparatus  for  swift; 
slaughter  ?  ; 

Doc.  Woman,  considered  from  the  point  of  view  of' 
reason,  is  an  inferior  animal  to  man.  J 

Miss  M,  The  villain!  {to  Dog)  You  hear  what  he! 
says  of  us,  my  dear? 

Doc.  Anatomy  proves  it. 

Art.  Anatomy  !  What  has  the  mutilation  and  desecra-; 
tion  of  the  dead  to  do  with  the  beauty  of  a  life?  What 
has  the  grace,  charm,  goodness,  heroism,  patience,  the  mindy 
the  soul,  to  do  with  anatomy  ?  j 

Doc.  Nothing  whatever.  I  speak  as  a  materialist. 
Woman  

iss  M.  {rising^  Doctor,  if  you  are  going  to  use  bad 
language  we  will  retire. 

Doc.  Miss  Myruie,  when  I  said  woman  I  meant  nothing 
pc  r^iOnal  to  you. 
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Miss  Myrnie,  appeased,  sits  down  again ;  the  C. 

door  is  opened  by  Wykeham,  Lord  Mompesson" 
led  by  Eva  enters.  Lord  Mompesson,  an  old  man 
of  eighty,  in  a  dressing-gown  and  skull-cap. 

Lord  M.  Good  morning,  good  folks,  good  morning. 
Mr.  Danby,  how  do  you  do  ?  Excuse  me  for  having  kept 
you  waiting.  Arthur,  have  you  made  my  excuses  to  Mr. 
Danby  1  My  good  Doctor,  you  don't  know  how  much  I  am 
indebted  to  my  good  nurse.  She's  been  reading  to  me  this 
morning.    She  is  quite  my  gouvernante. 

Miss  M.  Good  morning,  my  lord  !  (to  Eva)  Good 
morning,  dear  !  (aside)  He  never  asks  me  to  read  to  him. 
Ah,  (to  Dog)  Pamela,  we  have  none  of  the  beauty  of  the 
serpent  when  the  serpent's  an  egg ! 

Doc.  Miss  Eva  is  the  best  nurse  in  the  world. 

Lord  M.  Why — why — why  did  you  not  come  here 
sooner,  Eva?  You've  not  been  here — no,  not  twelve  months; 
and  we're  all  in  love  with  you,  aren't  we,  eh  ? 

Miss  M.  (aside)  I'm  not  in  love  with  her.  Ah,  these 
men  !   They  never  will  understand  women  ! 

Eva.  Oh  !  Don't  talk  in  that  way.  You'll  make  me  so 
vain  !    You'll  spoil  me  ! 

Bun.  (to  Bob)  Go  and  talk  to  her.  If  you  are  a  poet, 
behave  as  such.  (Bob  gets  near  to  Eva,  r.h.) 

Art.  Mr.  Danby  has  some  business — if  you  could  see 
him.  (to  Lord  Mompesson) 

Bob.  (aside)  She  is  not  a  patch  upon  Miss  Brill  at  the 
"  Arms."  (to  Eva)    Eva,  you've  never  read  my  poems  ? 

Eva.  No  ;  I've  been  so  well  lately,  and  the  weather's 
been  so  fine. 

Bob.  Then  you  don't  know  my  lines   (spouting) 

"When  the  white- winged  wind  woos  winter,  and  the  robin  flees  the 
wold, 

And  the  lover  leaves  his  lyre,  lest  his  fire  turn  to  cold," 

Pretty  lines,  aren't  they  ? 

Eva.  Very.    What  do  they  mean  ? 

Lord  M.  Mr.  Danby,  come  with  me.  Come  into  my 
room. 

Art.  Shall  I  

Lord  M.  No,  no.  When  we  want  you,  we'll  send  for 
yoxk. 

Arthur  opens  door.    Danby  offers  his  arm  to  Lord 
Mompesson.    They  both  go  outj  c.d. 
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Bob.  (pursuing  Eva) 

•*  For  the  Mayflies  live  in  summer,  though  their  life  last  but  a  day : 
And  the  summer  of  a  lover  is  as  one  eternal  May." 

Eva.  (turning  over  card-basket)  This  young  man  always 
smells  so  dreadfully  of  tobacco,  (sees  Ferne's  card  ; 
starts)  Oh  ! 

Art.  What's  the  matter  ? 

Eva.  Nothing,    (aside)  Has  he  been  here  t 

Bux.  Pretty  couple,  aren't  they  ? 

Miss  M.  I  don't  know.  I  never  recognise  couples.  I 
consider  them  improper. 

Doc.  Why  so  ?    There's  you  and  Pamela. 
Art.  I  don't  consider  Bob  pretty. 

Bux.  But  he  will  be — he  will  be.  I  was  just  the  same 
at  his  age. 

Art.  That  hardly  reassures  me.  But  what  do  you 
mean  ? 

Bun.  I  mean, — why  not  marry  them  ? 
Art.  I 

Miss  M.    V  (astounded)    What  ? 
Doc.  j 

Bun.  Make  'cm  man  and  wife.  Bob  would  turn  steady, 
and  

Miss  M.  I  don't  like  marriages,  unless  they  are  con- 
tracted in  a  Christian  spirit. 

Art.  (his  pride  wounded)    A  member  of  my  family. 
Bun.  Exactly  !    Family  on  your  side,  money  on  mine. 
Art.  Money. 

Eva.  Can  he  have  been  here  ?  {aside) 
Doc.  Pooh  !  pooh  !  Eva  can't  marry. 

A.RT  ) 

Miss  M.    }    Certainly  not ! 
Bun.  Why  not  ? 

Doc.  Why  not  ?  She  is  hardly  convalescent.  She  has 
not  entirely  got  over  her  last  illness.  Look  at  her  now  ; — 
lier  eyes  dilated  ;  the  nostrils  distended  ;  the  short,  catchy 
breathing, — all  signs  of  poor,  thin,  weak,  bad  blood. 

Art.  Bad  blood  !    My  cousin  ! 

Bun.  We  Bunny thornes  have  always  had  good,  rich 
blood  !    Look  vtt  the  spots  on  Bob's  face. 

Art,  \  Th6  blood  of  the  Mompessons  !  )  /  //  \ 
Bun.  ]  The  blood  of  the  Bunnythornes  !  f  K^^r^^'^'n 
Doc.  Blood  !    What  is  blood  ^  (contemptuously) 
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{together) 


Bun.      rOh  !  don't  begin  

Art.      J  For  goodness'  sake — — 
Miss  M.  Never  mind  them,  Pamela  ! 
Bob.       \^ispouting)  **  When  the  watch- 
dog barks  his  welcome.^' 

Enter  Wykeham,  CD, 
Wyk.  Lunch  is  on  the  table,  sir. 
Art.  I  have  lunched. 

Bun.  I  have  not ; — but  I  will.  {rising) 
Miss  M.  So  will  I.  (rising) 
Doc.  And  I.  (rising) 
Bob.  Eva  ! — may  I  

Eva.  {thinking  of  card)  No,  thanks,  I  never  lunch. 
Bob.  Nor  I.    I've  no  appetite. 

Doc.  I  should  think  not,  the  life  you  lead.  Go  back  to 
the  public-house. 

Bun.  Leave  the  boy  alone  ;  you're  always  at  him. 

Doc.  So  are  you. 

Bun.  But  I'm  his  father. 

Bob.  And  I  <v^ish  you  weren't.  (spouts) 
**  Patience,  my  heart,  oh  rest,  my  brain,  oh  wait,  my  weary  soul !" 
Miss  M.  A  set  of  brutes  ! 
Exeunt  all  but  Eva  and  Arthur,  c.d.    Eva  r.,  Arthur  l. 

1  Eva.  How  could  that  card  find  its  way  here  ? 

Art.  {looking  at  her)  19, — 19  from  50;  9  from  10,  1 ; 

2  from  53,  31  ;  31  years.    It's  a  long  time  to  look 

forward  to,  but  a  short  time  to  look  back  on.  I  feel  as 
young  as  ever, — younger  ;  for  I  can  appreciate  the  love  of 
a  good  woman,  as  no  lad  of  twenty  knows  how.  {mourn- 
fully) Perhaps  because  I  can  no  longer  inspire  it.  A 
wasted  life.  A  wasted  life!  And  Arthur  Mompesson,  the 
dandy  Guardsman,  has  sunk  into  an  old  bachelor  with  a 
talent  for  whist.    Augh !    (sighs)    That  cub.  Bob !  Old 

Bunny  thorne  to  dare  to   Why  not !    Bob  is  her  own 

age.  Oh,  youth  !  youth  !  To  think  that  Bob  should  be  so 
young  and  I  should  be  so  old.  (crossing  to  R.)  Eva  ! 
(Eva  starts)    What  are  you  thinking  of  ? 

Eva.  (placing  card  in  basket)  Thinking  of — nothing. 

Art.  Why,  your  eyes  are  quite  animated  ;  and  there  is 
a  flush  on  your  cheek  that  gives  you  an  expression  as  of  a 
rose  surprised. 

Eva.  Oh,  cousin,  youVe  very  complimentary  I 

Art.  Has  anything  happened  ? 

Eva.  No! 
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Art.  You  are  looking  much  better  these  last  few 
weeks. 

Eva.  Yes;  I  think  my  illness  has  passed.  Everybody 
was  very  kind  to  me — you  especially. 

Art.  And  are  you  really  happy  with  ust 
Eva.  Very  happy  ! 

Art.  And  have  no  regrets — no  thoughts  of  those  you 
kave  left  ? 

Eva.  Oh,  yes  !  I  sometimes  think  of  them.  They 
were  very  good  people. 

Art.  Very  good  sort  of  people,  no  doubt,  for  trades- 
people. 

Eva.  But  tradespeople  are  as  good  as  anybody  else  ? 

Art.  Humph  !  (douhtfully) 

Eva.  You  know  papa  died  so  suddenly  that  he  left 
mamma  very  poor ;  and  as  mamma  was  not  noticed  by  her 
family,  she  was  forced  to  work. 

Art.  (aside)  A  Mompesson  work  I 

Eva.  And  the  Dobbses  took  a  great  deal  of  notice 
of  her. 

Art.  The  Magasin  des  Modes  people  ? 

Eva.  Yes ;  and  were  very  kind  to  her  and  to  me,  and 
paid  my  doctor^s  bill,  and  waited  on  me.  Oh  !  so  tenderly  ! 

Art.  No  doubt  the  Dobbses  are  very  good  people,  and^ 
must  have  expended  a  considerable  sum  of  money  on  your- 
account.  I'll  write  to  them  to  thank  them,  and  enclose  them 
a  cheque  for  a  hundred  pounds.  I  suppose  that  will  be 
enough  ? 

Eva.  Oh,  you  mustn't  do  that ! 

Art.  Why  not  ? 

Eva.  You'd  offend  them!    The  Dobbses  are  very  proud. 
Art.  Oh,  the  Hobbses  are  proud,  are  they  ?    To  think 
that  pride  could  find  a  residence  among  the  Hobbses. 
Eva.  Not  Hobbses — Dobbses. 
Art.  Dobbses? 

Eva.  They  are  truly  noble  people  ! 
Art.  Noble? 

Eva.  Not  by  descent,  but  feeling. 
Art.  Feeling? 
Eva.  Heart  ! 

Art.  Heart  ?  Then  you  think  that  the  qualities  of  the 
heart  level  all  distinctions  ? 
Eva.  I  do. 

Art.        distinctions  ? 
Eva.  Yes  I 
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Art.  Rank — birth  t 
Eva.  Yes! 

Art.  Genius — talent — wealth  ? 
Eva.  Yes  ! 

Art.  Age? — youth  ?  {changing  his  voice) 

Eva.  Yes  !  {a  jyause)  Youth  and  age  are  only  accidents 
If  one  is  good  anid  kind  and  tender,  what  does  it  matter  in 
Avhat  year  one  was  born  1 

Art.  (quickly)  Not  a  bit ! — not  a  bit !  I  like  the 
liberality  of  your  sentiments,  and — and — if — if — a — a — 
man — or  a  woman — I  should  say  girl — were  to  fall  in  love — 
with — with — each  other — the  question  of  age  need  not  

Enter  Wykeiiam,  c.d. 

Wyk.  My  lord  wishes  to  see  you  for  a  few  minutes. 

Art.  Yes.     I'll   come — I  Excuse   me,  cousin. 

(taking  her  hand)    I  was  just  going  to  say  something 

which  111  be  back  directly. 

Exeunt  Arthur  and  Wykeiiam,  c.d. 

Eva.  I  cannot  help  wondering  how  that  card  came  here. 

He  must  have  called  ;  and  if  he  called  he  must  (looking 

into  card  basket.  Miss  Myrxie  opens  the  little  door  R.  aiid 
watches  Eva)  The  card  looks  quite  new.  (going  to  win- 
dow) It's  more  than  a  year  now  since  I  saw  him.  (at 
window^  starts)  Why,  there  he  is,  sketching  !  No  !  I'm 
right !  it  is  he !  (trying  to  open  window)  Oh,  these  nasty 
old  windows,  (op^ns  window  and  beckons)  He  doesn't  see 
me.  I'll  send  to  him.  Now  he  sees  me  !  Here — here  !  Go 
round  there  to  the  left — to  the  door.  How  d'ye  do?  how 
d'}C  do  ?  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you.  (coughs  and  places  her 
hand  on  her  chest,  then  shuts  window)  Oh,  the  cold  air. 
I've  not  recovered  yet. 

Enter  Ferne,  c.d.    Miss  Myrnie  closes  door  r. 
Fer.  Somebody  certainly  beckoned  me  in.  (seeing  Eva) 
Eh,  Eva  !  you  here  ? 

Eva.  Yes,  me.    Didn't  you  see  me  at  the  window  ? 
Fer.  Was  that  you  ? 

Eva.  But  why  did  you  not  come  in  without  waiting  to 
be  asked  ?  My  uncle,  Lord  Mompesson,  would  be  very  glad 
to  see  you. 

Fer.  Your  uncle.  Lord  

Eva.  My  grand-uncle. 

Fer.  Lord  Mompesson  ? 

Eva.  Yes.  My  mother^s  uncle.  Since  I  saw  you  in 
London  I've  cone  to  live  with  them. 
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Fer.  You  surprise  me  !  I  knew  that  your  mamma  was 
of  good  family,  but  not  

Eva.  I've  been  here  eight  months,  and  they're  all  so  kind 
to  me.    How  are  the  Dobbses  ? 

Fer.  The  Dobbses  ?  I  haven't  seen  them  since  I  last  saw 
you  there.    IVe  been  abroad. 

Eva.  Where? 

Fer.  In  Russia  principally. 
Eva.  Engineering? 
Fer.  Engineering. 

Eva.  I  had  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Dobbs  last  week.  I  saw 
your  card  there  just  now.  So  kind  of  you  to  call  and  see  me. 

Fer.  To  call  and  see  you.  (aside)  She  will  have  it  I 
came  to  see  her ;  though  I  did  not  know  she  lived  here. 

Eva.  How  came  you  to  be  in  this  neighbourhood  ? 

Fer.  Eh  ?  oh,  business !  {aside)  I  came  to  knock  the 
house  down. 

Eva.  However,  I  must  present  you  to  my  uncle ;  then 
you  can  call  when  you  please.  Oh  1  I  forgot !  just  now  he's 
engaged  with  Mr.  Danby. 

Fer.  Mr.  Danby  ? 

Eva.  Yes.    Do  you  know  him  ? 

Fer.  I  called  here  with  him  this  morning. 

Eva.  Oh  !  you  called  with  hhn  ? 

Fer.  Yes.  How  well  you're  looking.  Do  you  remember 
at  the  Dobbses  when  I  U:'ed  to  call  and  see  you,  and  you 
sat  in  that  big  old  arm-chair,  by  the  fireside,  propped  up  by 
pillows  ? 

Eva.  Oh,  yes  ! — yes  !    That  was  a  nice  time  ! 
Fer.  But  now  the  colour  has  returned  to  your  cheeks. 
Eva.  Come  with  me,  and  I'll  show  you  over  the  Abbey, 
and  by  that  time  my  uncle  will  be  disengaged. 

(crossing  to  L.) 

Fer.  But  

Eva.  It's  a  wonderful  place,  the  Abbey,  one  of  the 
oldest  in  the  kingdom.  There  are  secret  staircases  and 
walls,  and  places  I  shudder  as  I  pass,  and  down  below — - 
I've  r^ever  been  there,  I'm  too  frightened — there  are 
dungeons  and  cells,  where,  they  say,  poor  people  were 
shut  up  and  tortured.  Oh,  horrible  !  is  it  not  ?  (lowering 
her  voice)  Skeletons  of  the  victims  have  been  found  within 
the  last  three  years,  and  beneath  wlicre  we  are  now 
standing  is  a  crypt,  in  which  are  niches  wliere  living 
women  were  walled  up  alive,  and  left  to  die  in  the  dark 
of  thirst  and  hunger,  (frightening  herself  with  the  reciLal) 
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I  cannot  understand.  The  rulers  of  those  days  were  good 
men,  holy  abbots,  and  pious  pastors.  Why  were  they  so 
cruel  ?  Thumbscrews,  racks,  dungeons,  and  burning  stakes. 
Why  —  why  —  why  did  they  brick  up  breathing,  living 
women  ? 

Fer.  Because  —  because  they  lived  in  the  good  old 
times. 

Exeunt  Ferne  and  Eva,  c.d.    Miss  Myrnie  opens 
little  doovy  B. 

Miss  M.  Oh,  dear  me  ! — oh,  dear  me  !  This  is  very 
bad  ! — this  is  very  bad  !  I  never  see  a  young  man  and  a 
young  woman  together  but  I  suspect  they  care  for  each 
other.  The  wretches !  And  that  Arthur !  Oh,  that 
Arthur !  I  know  he's  fond  of  the  girl.  Old  fool !  Why 
can't  he  seek  a  wife  among  his  own  connections — a  woman 
of  his  own  time  of  life — of  ripe  experience — mature  charms, 
and  pious  feeling.  A  blessing  on  the  heavenly  side  of 
forty  ;  but,  no  !  Mr.  Arthur  likes  youth,  and  a  slim  waist, 
and  a  child's  complexion,  and  baby  tattle  about  ribbons 
and  rubbish.  But  men  are  like  that.  The  idiots  !  It  is 
so  ridiculous,  the  fuss  they  make  in  praise  of  youth.  Why, 
everybody's  had  it  once,  and  nobody  can  keep  it  long. 
Then  it  is  so  perishable.  Youth  soon  fades  away,  but  age 
lasts  us  to  the  latest  hour. 

Enter  Arthur,  c.d.,  quickly. 

Art.  Now,  Eva,  as  I  was  (sees  Miss  Myrnie — dis- 
appointed) Oh  !  it  is  you,  is  it  ? 

Miss  M.  Yes  ;  I  take  that  liberty.  Did  you  expect  to 
find  Eva  ? 

Art.  (l.)  Yes. 

Miss  M.  (r.)  She's  not  here. 

Art.  Where  is  she  ? 

Miss  M.  She  is  showing  the  Abbey  to  a  young  gentleman. 
Art.  a  young  gentleman  !    Bob  ? 

Miss  M.  No,  not  Bob.  Ah !  [sighing)  Would  it  were  Bob! 
Art.  Eh,  why  ? 

Miss  M.  The  young  man  is  a  stranger. 
Art.  a  stranger  ! 

Miss  M.  A  perfect  stranger.  She  saw  him  at  tliat 
window.  He  made  signs  to  her,  and  she  made  signs  to  liim. 
Then  she  opened  the  window  and  beckoned  him  to  come  in, 
and  he  came  in. 

Art.  {astonished)  Impossible!  How  came  you  to  know 
all  this  i  , 
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"Miss  M.  I  saw  them  from  behind  that  door. 

Art.  Then  you  were  watching — listening. 

Miss  M.  Heaven  forbid  !  I  hope  1  know  my  duty  better. : 
But — sometimes — one  happens  to  open  a  door — by  accident 
— when  something  is  happening  by  accident,  which  we  see 
by  accident ;  or,  one  is  behind  a  door  by  accident,  and  one ; 
hears  something — entirely  by  accident  and  accidentally.  It's 
happened  to  me  often.  ; 

Art.  But  to  speak  to  a  stranger  from  a  window  !  ! 

Miss  M.  (crossing  and  closing  window)  Why,  the  sash  is 
still  open  !    I  thought  there  was  a  draught. 

Art.  I  can't  believe  it  !    Eva,  so  good — so  truthful ! 

Miss  M.  So  she  is ;  that's  what  I  always  say. 

Art.  To  accuse  her  

Miss  M.  Accuse  her  !  Heaven  forbid  ;  Christian  charity 
forbids  that  I  should  accuse  anyone.    I'm  defending  her. 
Art.  Defending  her  ? 
Miss  M.  Yes  ;  she  can't  help  it. 
Art.  Can't  help  

Miss  M.  Running  after  a  young  man — after  a  young  man 
— no — it's  in  her  blood. 
Art.  In  her  blood  % 

Miss  M.  Yes  ;  do  you  not  remember  twenty-four  years 
ago,  when  her  mother  ran  away  with  that  low  plebeian  fellow 
Summers  ?  It  was  at  this  very  window  that  they  used  to 
meet.  (Arthur  sinks  in  chair)  Romeo  and  J uliet  over  again ; 
and  it  was  like  that  villain  Shakespeare  to  put  it  in  a  play. 

Art.  {rising)  Do  me  the  favour  to  ask  the  Doctor  and 
Mr.  Bunny thorne  to  come  here. 

Miss  M.  With  pleasure.  As  to  dear  Eva,  I'm  sure  she's 
innocence  itself.  So  youthful,  so  truthful — there's  the 
pity.  Innocence  and  youth  are  so  apt  to  betray  us,  ain't 
they?  But,  as  I  often  tell  my  Pamela,  she's  a  darling  girl. 
Bless  her  !    Bless  her  !    Bless  her  ! 

Exit  Miss  Myrxie,  c.d. 

Art.  Eva  beckon  to  a  strange  man  !  Impossible  ! 
She  must  have  known  him.  Some  intrusive  shop-boy  from 
those  people  she  was  with — the — the  ISTobbses.    A  'prentice? 

I — I — I  At  this  very  window,  too,  where  horinoblior 

 it  would  seem  as  if  there  were  a  fate  in  it. 

Enter  Doctor  and  Bunnythorne.    Bunxytiioknk  in 
night-cap  and  dressing-gown^  CD. 

Doc.  Arthur,  you  sent  for  us. 
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Bun.  The  Doctor  was  sending  me  to  bed,  so  I  came  as 
T  am. 

Art.  I  wanted  your  advice.  I  find  that  tlicre  is  a 
young  man  here — a  stranger — come  after  Eva. 

bSn'.  }    (together)   |  Eva ! 

Art.  Now  should  his  intentions  be  matrimonial  

Bun.  Matrimonial !  Then  what's  to  become  of  my 
boy  Bob  ? 

Art.  {out  of  patience)*J^oh  !  You  can't  think  of  Eva 
and  Bob. 

Bun.  Why  not  ?    They're  both  young. 

Art.  Eva  is  too  young. 

Doc.  And  too  delicate. 

Bun.  Well,  Bob's  delicate,  too. 

Art.  But  a  stranger  coming  here  without  introduction, 

and  sans  ceremonie 
Doc.  Insolent ! 
Bun.  Kick  him  out ! 

Eva  and  Ferne  appear  at  c.  door,  arthur,  Bunny- 
thorne,  and  Doctor  with  their  backs  to  the 
audience,  Miss  Myrnie  at  c.  door.  A  pause, 
during  which  Miss  Myrnie  crosses  at  back  door 
R.,  and  goes  off, 

Eva.  {somewhat  surprised  at  their  aggressive  attitvi,de) 

Cousin,  let  me  present  

Art.  Not  now.  Your  uncle  wishes  to  see  you  upstairs. 
Eva.  But  before  

Art.  Don't  keep  him  waiting.    Go  at  once,  dear. 

Uxit  Eva  c.d.  Pause. 

Fer.  I  presume  that  I  must  introduce  myself,  as  Miss 
Eva  

Art.  {stiffly)  That  ceremony  will  not  be  unnecessary. 
Whom  have  I  the  honour  of  receiving  at  Mompesson 
Abbey  ? 

Fer.  My  name  is  John  Ferne,  civil  engineer. 

Art.  Ferne !  a  relation  of  the  Snobbses,  no  doubt. 

{aside) 

Fer.  May  I  now  inquire  whom  I  have  the  honour  of 
addressing  ?  - 
Art.  Certainly  !    Dr.  Brown. 
Doc.  W.  N.  Brown.    No  final  E. 
Art.  Mr.  Bunnythorne. 
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BuN".  Late  of  Bunnythorne  and  Bingham,  contractors, 
Gosport. 

Art,  I  am  Mr.  Arthur  Mompesson. 

Bun.  The  Honourable  Arthur  Mompesson. 

Doc.  What  the  devil's  the  Honourable  to  do  with  it  1 
A  man's  a  man,  isn't  he  ? 

Bun.  Not  invariably.    Sometimes  he's  a  gentleman. 

Art.  Kot  often.  (aside) 

Bun.  He  gave  you  your  title  of  Doctor,  didn't  he  ? — ■ 
why  not  give  him  his  title  of  Honourable  ? 

Doc.  My  son  wouldn't  be  a  doctor,  would  he  ? 

Bun.  What  nonsense  you  talk — ^you  haven't  got  a  son. 

Doc.  There  I  have  the  advantage  of  you — you  have. 

Art.  Chut !  chut  1    Mr.   Eerne,  pray  take  a  chair. 

TL  Ferne.  Arthur.  L. 

Dr.  B.  Bunnythorne. 

Your  name  is  not  unfamiliar  to  me ! 

Fer.  My  grandfather  was  a  tenant  on  this  estate,  and 
I  remember  you,  Mr.  Arthur,  as  we  called  him,  perfectly. 

Art.  (aside)  A  tenant  !  (aloud)  If  I  remember  rightly, 
your  grandfather  had  an  old-fashioned  name.  Let  me  see 
—  Jabez — Jabez,  was  it  not  ?  (Ferne  assents) 

Doc.  Jabez  Ferne !  Any  relation  to  the  Jabez  Ferne 
who  patented  the  invention  for  drainage  by  means  of  

Fer.  His  son  !    My  father  ! 

Doc.  (rising  and  shaking  hands  with  Ferne)  He  was 
an  honour  to  science  and  his  country. 

Bun.  (crossing  and  shaking  hands  too)  So  he  was,  for 
we  bought  the  patent,  and  sold  it  in  the  colonies  to  an 
enormous  profit. 

Doc.  Profit !  Think  of  making  two  blades  of  grass 
grow  in  place  of  one.    Think  of  benefiting  your  fellow-man  ! 

Bun.  Think  of  benefiting  yourself. 

Art.  ]\lay  I  inquire  if  you  follow  the  same  career  of 
sewerage  your  father  did  ?    Do  drains  run  in  your  family  ? 
Doc.  Drains  don't  !    Brains  do  ! 

Fer.  But  then  brains  are  not  always  hereditary,  I 
have  already  told  you  I  am  an  engineer. 

Art.  Pardon  me  !    I  had  forgotten. 

Fer.  (aside)  They're  very  disagreeable. 

Art.  An  engineer  !  Well,  engineers  are  the  heroes  of  the 
hour — I  should  say  of  the  minute — for  the  present  age  goes 
so  fast  that  we  have  to  count  by  minutes. 


I^'er.  The  present  age  is,  certainly,  the  age  ot  progress. 

Art.  Progress  !  Yes  !  That  is  the  word.  That  is  the 
modern  slang  for  the  destruction  of  everything  high  and 
noble,  and  the  substitution  of  everything  base  and 
degrading.  Progress  !  progress  which  pushes  painting  aside 
to  make  room  for  photography.  But  painting  is  old- 
fasliioned  ;  and  photography — which  makes  men  uglier  than 
they  are  by  mture — that's  progress  !  Citric  acid — and 
heaven  knows  what  other  abominations — have  superseded 
grapes  ; — you  literally  make  wine — that  is  science  !  Horses, 
which  in  my  youth  were  considered  noble  animals,  are 
abolished  for  engines  that  smash,  for  trains  that  smash,  for 
velocipedes  that  smash  ;  and  the  debris  of  broken  wheels, 
boilers,  bones,  and  shattered  human  beings,  you  call  pro* 
gress  ! 

I   Bravo  !  bravo  !  beautiful,  (enthusiastically) 

Art.  As  to  manners,  progress  has  indeed  altered  them. 
Everyone  is  too  much  occupied  to  think,  to  feel,  to  love,  or  to 
improve.  Progress  does  not  permit  sleep,  or  senti- 
ment, or  accomplishment,  or  leisure.  To  misquote 
Shakespeare — another  illusion  of  my  youth,  and,  doubtless, 
an  impostor — Whatever  is  done  must  be  done  quickly." 
Nowadays  you  eat  rapidly,  you  drink  rapidly,  you  make  love 
rapidly,  you  marry  rapidly,  you  go  through  the  Divorce 
Court  still  more  rapidly.  Luxury  everywhere ;  comfort 
nowhere.  Look  at  your  young  men  !  cynical,  sarcastic — 
without  faith  in  anything  ;  without  warmth  of  heart,  with- 
out generous  enthusiasm — blase  and  brutal — they  pufF  the 
smoke  of  their  foul  cigars  in  the  faces  of  their  mothers,  or 
swear  before  their  sisters.  Their  talk  is  slang  ;  their  morals 
those  of  betting-men.  Their  aim  to  dazzle  for  a  moment  — 
their  end  bankruptcy  of  person,  fortune,  mind,  heart,  brain, 
body,  and  soul. 

Bun.  j  (rising  and  shaking  hands  with  Arthur,  )  , 
I      Doc.  (  then  seating  themselves  again)  J  ^ 

Too  true  !  too  true  !  (shaking  their  heads) 

j      Doc.  The  world  is  going  to  the  devil. 

Bun.  At  express  speed  (limited).    And  it  used  to  be  so 
good.    We  used  to  be  so  ejood  !    Didn't  we.  Doctor  1 
,      Bun.  )  We  did  ! — we  did  !  We  used  to  be  so  good.  Ah  ! 

Doc.  I  (they  sigh) 

Doc.  These  modern  fellows,  with  their  modern  fashions, 
their  beards  and  moustaches  ! 

Bun.  Too  lazy  to  shave  themselves.    Hairy  beasts  I  ' 
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Art.  So  un-English — pah  ! 

Bun.  And  their  floppy  clothes,  and  their  eyeglasses 
stuck  so.    (imitating)    Ah  ! — ah  ! — ah  ! 
Doc.  And  their  cigars. 
Bun.  (imitating)  Ah  !— ah  ! — ah  I 
Doc.  Ah  !    The  good  old  times  ! 


Art.  Alrred  !  the  Black  Prince  !  the  Fifth  Henry  ! 
Doc.  Pooh  !    Jack  Cade — Cromwell  ! 
Art.  Pooh!    Clave rhouse — Marlborough! 
Bun.  Whittington,  Lord  Mayor  of  London  ! 
Fer.  Why  not  his  cat  ? 
Doc.  Baoon  ! 

Bun.  ]\[ilton  !  Guy  Fawkes  !  Mrs.  Fry  1 
Doc.  Thistlewood  1 
Art.  Pitt  ! 

Doc.  Fox— Cobbett— Horne  Tooke  I 

Art.  Junius  ! 

Bun.  Cock-eyed  Wilkes  1 

Doc.  Walter  Scott  1 

Art.  Byron  ! 

Bun.  Old  Parr !    Where  do  you  find  such  pills  now  ? 
I  mean,  where  do  you  find  such  men  now  ^ 
Art.  Where  indeed  ? 


Fer.  Do  I  understand  the  meaning  of  this  combined 
attack  to  be  because  I,  as  an  engineer,  represent  modern 
progress  1  If  so,  I  accept  the  challenge.  All  that  you  have 
said  is  but  to  contrast  the  vices  of  the  present  with  the 
virtues  of  the  past.  I  cannot  think  that  we  are  so  bad  as 
you  would  make  us  out.  Vice  is  vice,  no  matter  in  what 
epoch  it  exists,  and  I  readily  admit  that  we  are  not  as 
good  as  we  should  be.  But,  to  combat  your  examples. 
We  are  guilty  of  moustaches  ;  that,  you  say,  is  un-English. 
Ho_w  abaut  Shakespeare,  and  Bacon,  and  Sir  Walter 
Baleigh  ?  They  wore  beard  and  moustache,  and  they  were 
somewhat  of  Englishmen.  We  smoke  cigars.  Johnson 
and  Goldsmith  smoked  pipes.  What  difference?  If  we 
smoke  more,  we  snuff  less  than  our  grandfathers.  You 
have  recalled  the  names  of  men  dead  for  centuries,  to  ask 
me  if  I  could  show  a  parallel  to  them  in  this  year  of  grace  ? 


Doc  J  {^^9^^^^^^)        •  good  old  times. 

Doc.  The  men  of  old  ! 


Ah  !  (they  shake  their  heads  mournfully  over 
the  bright  past  and  degenerate  present) 
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Alfred,  the  Black  Prince,  Marlborough,  and  Pitt.  Why 
not  Pericles,  Lycurgus,  Alcibiades,  or  Solomon,  or  David, 
or  Noah  ?  For  our  manners,  our  cynicism,  and  lassitude, 
let  it  be  remembered  that  we  no  longer  beat  watchmen,  or 
steal  knockers  and  bell-pulls  for  the  sake  of  showing  our 
wit.  If  we  use  slang,  at  least  we  are  not  guilty  of  the 
brutal  oaths  that,  in  the  last  century,  made  the  name  of 
Englishman  a  by- word  over  Europe.  On  one  point,  too, 
I  must  claim  superiority  even  for  our  poor,  weak,  little 
modern  selves — we  keep  sober.  Men  do  not  now  reel  into 
a  drawing-room  and  bend  over  our  mothers,  wives,  sisters, 
and  daughters,  to  pump  out  compliments  with  a  breath 
reeking  of  fiery  port,  with  a  faltering  articulation,  and 
unsteady  step,  and  a  tongue  so  loose  and  unguarded  that  it 
can  scarce  refrain  from  insult.  From  the  usual  degradation 
of  daily  drunkenness  we  are  freer  than  our  fathers,  and  

Bun.  (rising  in  indigant  fury)  Who  the  devil  are  you 
to  turn  up  your  nose  at  a  man  that  gets  drunk  ?  Let  me 
tell  you,  young  sir,  that  I  got  drunk  before  you  were  born. 
Everybody  got  drunk  before  you  were  born.  A  parcel  of 
stuck-up  sober  puppies  !  To  get  drunk  properly  and  like  a 
gentleman  is  a  very  good  thing ;  it's — it's — it's  English — 
thoroughly  English,  and  old-fashioned — and — and— all 
right !  {sits  down^  blowing  the  steam  off) 

Fer.  You  have  sneered  at  this  age  because  it  is  an  age 
of  progress  ;  I  prefer  to  call  it  a  period  of  transition.  We 
have  changed  from  the  worst  to  the  better — we  are 
changing  still,  from  bad  to  best ;  and  during  this  transition 
— I  am  proud  to  know  that  it  is  I — the  engineer,  the 
motive-power — who  leads  the  way.  'Tis  I  who  bring 
industry,  invention,  and  capital  together;  'tis  I  who 
introduce  demand  to  supply.  'Tis  I  who  give  the  word — 
'tis  I  who  direct  the  train  that  flies  over  valleys,  through 
mountains,  across  rivers — that  dominates  the  mighty  Alps 
themselves,  'Tis  I — the  engineer — who  exchanges  the 
wealth  of  one  country  against  the  poverty  of  another.  I' 
am  broad,  breathing  humanity,  that  whirls  through  the  air 
on  wings  of  smoke  to  a  brighter  future.  I  spread  civilisa- 
tion wherever  I  sit  a-straddle  of  my  steed  of  vapour,  whom 
I  guide  with  reins  of  iron  and  feed  with  flames.  As  for 
the  tumbledown  old  ruins  I  knock  down  in  passing,  what, 
matter?  Where  I  halt  towns  rise,  and  cities  spring  up  into' 
benig.  'Tis  the  train  that  is  the  master  of  the  hour.  As 
it  moves  it  shrieks  out  to  the  dull  ear  of  prejudice,  **Make 
room  for  me  !  I  must  pass  and  I  will !  and  those  who  dare 
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oppose  my  progress  shall  be  crushed  !  "  Its  tail  of  smoke  is 
like  the  plume  of  a  field-marshal  ;  and  the  rattle  and  motion 
of  its  wheels  are  as  the  throb  and  pulsations  of  the  progress 
of  the  whole  world. 

Art.  Possibly  you  are  right,  sir.  (rising)  Coal  smoke 
is  better  than  pure  air ; — the  shriek  of  an  engine  is  the 
sweetest  harmony,  and  rapid  motion  is  the  sole  secret  of 
truth  and  happiness  ;  but  in  my  time  it  was  not  considered 
the  act,  I  will  not  say  of  a  gentleman,  but  of  an  honest 
man,  to  make  signs  to  a  young  lady  at  a  window,  or  to 
enter  the  house  where  she  lived  to  speak  to  her  clandes- 
tinely. 

Feb.  What !  (^rising) 
Doc.  You  have  been  observed,  sir.  {rising) 
Bun.  (rising)  The  whole  morning — drawing,  writing, 
and  making  signs  at  this  window\ 
Feb.  To  Eva  ? 

Art.  Eva  !  (aside  ;  to  Ferne)  To  Miss  Mompesson, 
my  cousin  ! 

Fer.  I  am  compelled  to  contradict  you  most  emphati- 
cally. Eva — Miss  Mompesson — whom  I  met  in  London, 
called  me  in  from  that  window.  Until  she  did  so,  I  was 
not  aware  that  she  lived  here. 

Art.  Then  why  write  % 

Fer.  Write  !    I  was  not  writing ;  I  was  sketching. 
Doc.  Sketching? 

Art.  In  this  weather?  * 

Fer.  Yes,  a  bird's-eye  view  of  this  place  and  the 

neighbourhood,  by  order  of  the  company  of  which  I  am 

chief  engineer. 
Art.  Eh? 

Fer.  Yes  !  (showing  portfolio)  We  are  going  to  make 
a  branch  line  from  Stapleton,  through  Broxborough  and 
Wainthrope  to  Stickton-le-Clay.  ! 

Doc.  \ 

Art.  >  A  railway  here  ? 
Bun.  I 

Fer.  Yes.    (showing  drawing)     Yes,  here  is  the  line;, 
you  see  it  cuts  this  park  and  the  house  in  two—  ' 
Doc.  ) 

Art.   V  The  Abbey? 
Bun.  ) 

Fer.  Yes  !  The  station  will  be  built  on  this  site.  We 
must  pull  the  Abbey  down. 

Art.  PuL^  down  the  Abbey !        \}^^  ^ffeWy  ?  PuHi 
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down  the  Abbey  !  where  my  family  for  centuries  have  been 
born,  lived,  and  died.  "Where  I  first  saw  the  light ;  where, 
when  my  time  shall  come,  I  hope  my  eyes  shall  darken  to 
this  world,  to  open  in  a  brighter  and  a  purer.  Pull  down 
the  Abbey  !  The  royal  gift  of  a  king  to  my  ancestor  for 
faithful  services  in  council  and  in  field.  A  home  where 
generations  of  knightly  gentlemen  and  high-bred  ladies 
have  gone  forth  to  rule  the  world  and  live  in  honoui  !  A 
church,  beneath  whose  aisles  saints  have  spoken  and 
martyrs  have  been  buried.  A  holy  shrine,  reverenced  by 
every  passing  peasant,  where  hospitality  and  every  earthly 
charity,  as  every  spiritual  good  were  sanctified  in  stone. 
Pull  down  the  Abbey  !  Sooner  than  see  it  trampled  to 
dust  and  scattered  to  the  winds,  its  stones  shall  fall  and 
crush  its  master.  (giving  way,  sinking  into  chair) 

Doc.  (going  to  him)  Arthur  ! 

Per.  I  am  very  sorry  

Art.  We  fly  their  cursed  civilisation — their  genius  of 
smoke — their  factory  palaces — their  spinning-jennies — 
pointing  presses,  and  inventions  of  the.  devil.  My  father 
and  I  are  not  left  even  this  retreat. 

Bun.  Here,  here,  here.  This  can  soon  be  settled. 
(taking  portfolio)  Look  here ;  by  letting  the  line  diverge 
here,  at  the  park  gates,  it  comes  round  here,  knocks  down 
old  Brewster's  new  house,  and  there  you  are  for  your 
station  ;  and  any  compliment  that  you  may  consider  your 
due,  for  altering  your  plans,  we  shall  be  most  happy  to  pay 
money  down. 

Per.  (taking  port/olio)  It  only  needed  such  a  sugges- 
tion to  recall  me  to  a  sense  of  my  duty.  I  shall  recommend 
this  route,  (to  Arthur)  At  the  same  time  I  shall  be  glad 
for  your  sake,  Mr.  Mompesson,  if  the  company  in  consider- 
ing the  matter  should  modify  my  instructions,  and  the  park 
and  Abbey  should  remain  intact. 

Art.  (rising)  You  are  right,  sir ;  and  I  beg  your 
pardon  for  having  for  a  moment  doubted  you.  I  recognise 
you  as  a  perfi^ct  man  of  honour,  in  your  way — your  railway ; 
but  I  shall  go  to  London — I  will  appeal  against  this 
invasion  of  my  rights,  (during  this  last  speech  Eva  enters 
CD.,  overhearing  the  last  words  ;  Bob  appears  at  c.D. ;  Miss 
Myrnie  at  door  r.)  I  have  friends,  and  powerful  ones  ;  I 
will  see  whether  a  railway  company  can  uproot  the  home 
of  a  counti'y  gentleman,     (nmsic — piano  till  end  of  Act) 

Eva,  You  are  going  away,  cousin  ? 

Art,  Yes to  London. 
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Doc. 

Miss   M.     h  {together)  To  London ! 
Bob. 

Picture.  Ferne  bowing  to  take  his  leave,  Arthur 
indignant,  Bunnythorne  and  Doctor  sympa- 
thetic.  Eva  looking  at  Ferne.  Bob  contemptuous. 
Miss  Myrnie  watching. 

Miss  M.  Bob. 
Febne.  Eva.      Arthtje.      Db.  B,  BuNNYTHOEms. 


End  of  Act  I» 
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ACT  IL 

Scene  I, — The  Tapestry  Chamber  in  the  Ahtey.  Large 

window^  C.  Balcony  and  staircase  seen  behind  it — covered 
with  snow.  Doors  R.,  and  L.  2  E.  Scene  enclosed.  Large 
old-fashioned  Jire-j)lace  R.  1  E.  (See  diagram.)  Large 
fire  burning.  The  stage  furnished  somewhat  sparely, 
Oldfaahioned  tapestry  on  walls.  Table  and  invalid  cluiir 
near  Jire-place,    Sofa  L. 


Enter  Doctor  from  door,  r  (Eva's  room\  meeting 
Wykeham,  on  whose  arm  Lord  Mompesson,  in 
dressing-gown^  is  leaning ,  who  enters,  l.d. 

Lord  M.  Good  morning,  Doctor  :  good  morning'.  How 
is  our  invalid  J 
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Doc.  Much  the  same. 

LcKD  M.  Poor  child !  poor  child  !  t  miss  her  very 
much.  She  was  so  kind  and  thoughtful  for  me — so  kind 
and  thoughtful — so — so — Wykeham  takes  care  of  me  now 
— don't  you,  Wykeham  ? 

Wyk.  Yes,  my  lord. 

Lord  M.  But  you're  too  old ;  ain't  you,  Wykeham — 
too  old? 

Wyk.  Yes,  my  lord. 

Lord  M.  So  am  L  In  fact,  we're  both  too  old — ain't 
we,  Wykeham? 

Wyk.  Yes,  my  lord. 

Lord  M.  Do  you  think  we  shall  have  Arthur  back  to- 
day 1  {to  Doctor) 
Doc.  I  think  so. 

Lord  M.  Dear!  dear!  dear!  And  he  thought  to  be 
only  away  a  week,  and  he  has  been  more  than  two  months 
— such  a  long  time — when  one  is  old.  Take  me  back  to, 
my  room,  Wykeham.    Let  me  know  if  Arthur  comes  back. 

Doc.  Of  course. 

Lord  M.  My  love  to  Eva.    Is  she  asleep  ? 
Doc.  Asleep  ?  Yes. 

Lord  M.  Ay,  ay  1  A  good  thing  sleep.  Good  morning. 
Now,  Wykeham. 

(Lord  Mompesson  and  Wykeham  totter  off,  l.d.) 

Doc.  Asleep  !  ah  !  (sighing)  If  she  only  could  sleep. 

£  titer  Eva,  r.d.  She  looks  very  ill,  and  half\ 
delirious.  During  the  scene  she  excites  herself^ 
so  as  to  exhibit  all  the  symptoms  of  delirious 
fecer ;  she  coughs  at  intervals,  , 

Doc.  Have  you  got  up,  dear  ?  ' 

Eva.  Yes;  don't  sco  d  me;  I  was  so  tired  of  the  sick; 
room. 

Doc.  {with  great  sympathy,  all  his  rough  manner  gone,  \ 
and  the  Ji  roe  delicate  nature  rising  to  the   surface)  Feel 

better  ?  \ 

Eva.  {languidly)  Just  the  same. 

Doc.  And  your  head? 

Eva.  Heavy.    And  my  bones  all  ache. 

Doc.  Sit  down  by  the  fire. 

{arranging  pillows  and  armchair  for  her)  \ 

Eva.  I'm  always  cold.  My  long  illness  began  just  in^ 
this  way — but  this  time  it  will  not  last  long. 
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Doc.  Chut  !  chut  !  my  dear.  Come,  you're  more 
comfortable  there. 

Eva.  I  should  like  to  be  near  the  window. 
Doc.  The  window  is  too  far  from  the  fire. 
Eva.  But  I  like  to  see  

Doc.  There's  nothing  to  see,  my  pet,  but  the  snow  that 
has  fallen  during  the  night. 

Eva.  I  like  to  see  the  snow — the  fantastic  forms  it 
seems  to  carve  upon  the  trees — as  if  the  whole  world  were 
made  of  white  coral ;  or  as  if  some  good  person  were  dead, 
and  a  shroud  of  ice  had  fallen  upon  the  earth.  Let  me  go 
to  the  window  1  (rmnr/) 

Doc.  No,  no;  there  is  too  much  draught.  It's  a  c  azy 
old  casement,  and  you  mustn't  catch  cold.  The  slightest 
chill — an  open  door — or  a  current  of  air  upon  you  in  your 
state — — 

Eva.  And  I  should  die  ? 

Doc.  (bothered)  Die  !  No,  my  love  :  nobody  dies  !  it's 
out  of  date. 

Eva.  But  it  might  kill  me ! 

Doc.  Well,  it  might,  if  it  were  fatal.  If  you  must 
move,  walk  about  with  me  —so — within  range  of  the  fire. 
{she  rises,  takes  his  arm,  and  they  walk  to  and  fro) 

Eva.  Tell  me,  is  it  true  that  there  are  people  in  the 
world  who  believe,  that  when  we  die,  all  is  finished — all  is 
over— and  that  we  do  not  meet  those  we  love  again  in  a 
better,  higher  sphere  ? 

Doc.  I — I  believe  that  there  are  such  people.  The  v/orld 
is  full  of  varieties. 

Eva.  (growing  delirious)  But  how  is  it  possible  they 
can  believe  it  ?  How  can  they  believe  it — at  night — when 
the  sky  is  full  of  stars  ?  What  are  the  stars  but  beacon- 
fires  of  immortality  ?  lamps,  lighting  us  on  the  Heavenly 
road  to  future  and  Eternal  Life  ?  Doctor,  did  you  ever, 
on  a  bright  night,  see  a.  star — fall  ? 

Doc.  Yes,  often.    IVe  seen  many  things  fall  at  night. 

Eva.  And  did  you  not  think,  as  you  watched  it  out  on 
its  bright  path,  through  its  host  of  shining  sisters,  did  you 
not  think  that  you  were  that  star — falling,  falling,  falling 
through  tremendous  space — and  have  you  not  felt  here,  at 
your  heart,  a  sense  of  sublime  emotion — a  sort  of  wonder 
and  awe,  but  yet  not  fear  ? 

Doc.  No ;  I  never  felt  anything  of  the  sort.  We 
doctors,  you  know,  have  to  deal  with  material  ailments — 
broken  collar-bones,  and  not  erratic  nebulae. 
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Eva.  I  saw  my  mother  die  !  When  T  die  I  shall  meet 
her  again  !  I  shall  cleave  through  tl  e  air  ai  d  see  the 
white  frosty  earth  below  me,  as  I  aspire  to  a  bright  Heaven 
and  her  warm  heart.  She,  above,  cannot  forget  her  poor 
child  who,  even  in  her  earthly  clay,  remembers  her. 

(coughs) 

D  DC.  My  child,  you're  feverish,  go  back  to  your  room 
{seating  her  in  armchair)  Your  head  is  hot,  and  

Eva.  Yes,  I  feel  I  am  very  ill,  but  I  think  that  when 
the  poor  body  is  weak  the  mind  is  clearer,  {suddenly) 
Doctor,  why  do  you  never  go  to  church  ? 

Doc.  {staggered)  Eh  ? 

Eva.  Why  do  you  never  go  to  church  ? 

Doc.  Me — a — a  man — at  my  time  of  life. 

Eva.  {slowly)  If  I  were  to  die  - 

Doc.  Eva! 

Eva.  If  it  were  Heaven's  will,  and  I  should  die,  you 
would  pray  for  me,  would  you  not  ? 

Doc.  I — I — I — you  really  must  go  to  bed,  my  child. 

Eva.  God  bless  you  for  all  your  goodness  to  me. 

Doc.  {aivfully  affected)  My  love  !         {music,  piaito) 

Eva.  {after  a  imuse,  taking  Doctor's  hand)  They  sent 
him  away  on  my  account ;  did  they  not  ? 

Doc.  Him?  Who? 

Eva.  John — Ferne.  You  remember,  I  told  you.  They 
sent  him  away  ;  Miss  Myrnie  told  me  so  ;  because  he  was 
in  love  with  me,  and  they  did  not  think  him  good  enough 
to  be  my  husband. 

Doc.  Miss  Myrnie  told  you  so,  did  she  1 

Eva.  Yes. 

Doc.  {aside)  The  damned  old  ,  I'll  give  her  some 

physic  that  will  make  her  so  ill.  {to  her,  soothingly)  My 
dear.  Miss  Myrnie  told  you  a  lie.  So  far  from  sending  him 
away,  your  cousin  Arthur  likes  him  very  much,  and  wishes 
him  to  marry  you. 

Eva.  {oie'-joyf'ci)  What? 

Doc.  Miss  Myrnie  is  a  mischief-making  old  .  With 

your  permission,  I  will  think  the  rest  in  Latin.  Your 
cousin  Arthur  has  gone  to  London  

Eva.    {eagerly)  To  inquire  about  him  ? 

Doc.  Yes  ;  yes.  {adde)  \Vhat  an  in*ernal  liar  I  am  ; 
but  it's  a  pious  f i  aud.  {to  her)  And  ^^'htn  he  comes  back  

Eva.  He  will  be  my  husband  ? 

Doc.  Yes.  {she  sinks  into  chair,    A  j)ause) 
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Eva.  {after  a  deejy  sigh  of  relipf)  Doctor,  I  think  111  go 
back  to  my  room.    I  can  sleep  now. 

Doc.  Do,  dear,  do.  {she  takes  his  arm) 

Eva.  Will  he  come  soon  to  see  me  ] 

Doc.  I — I  think  so  ]  but  how  do  I  know  ?  Vm  not  in 
his  secrets. 

Eva.  {as  they  are  nearing  door^  r.h.)  It's  two  months 
since  I  saw  him ;  two  months  and  three  days. 

Doc.  Yes,  dear,  so  it  is.  I  make  it  out  to  be  just  two 
months  and  three  days. 

Eva.  {at  door)  Good-night. 

Doc.  You  mean  good  morning. 

Eva.  I  shall  sieep  well,  I'm  sure  I  shall,  {going ;  returns) 
If  he  comes  while  I'm  asleep,  you'll  rouse  me,  will  you  not  ? 

Doc.  I'll  come  and  rouse  you  up  that  instant. 

Eva.  Do.  Oh  !  Doctor,  why  did  you  not  tell  me  this 
good  news  before.    I  am  so  happy.        Exit  Eva,  door  R. 

Doc.  {his  handkerchief  to  his  eyes)  Poor  child  !  poor 
child ! 

Enter  Bunnythorne,  all  over  snow^  l.d.  Skates  in 
his  hand. 

Doc.  {angrily  and  brusquely)  What  the  devil  do  you 
come  in  like  that  for  ?  Don't  you  know  that  I've  got  an 
invalid  there  ?  (Bunnythorne  is  writhing  in  pain)  What 
are  you  doing  ? 

Bun.  I'm  trying  to  get  my  back-bone  straight  again. 
I've  been  skating  on  the  lake. 

Doc.  More  fool  you — at  your  time  of  life. 

Bun.  And  I  tumbled  down. 

Doc.  Of  course — and  hurt  yourself  ? 

Bun.  Yes. 

Doc.  Where? 

Bun.  Where  I  fell — on  my  back. 

Doc.  Fall  on  your  head  next  time,  it  won't  hurt  you  there. 
Bun.  Arthur  Moinpesson's  come  back  from  London. 
Doc.  No  !  When  ? 
Bun.  This  moment.    Here  he  is. 

Enter  Arthur,  l.d.,  followed  by  Miss  Myrnie* 
Arthur  is  dressed  in  a  modern  morning  suity 
turn-down  collar,  modern  cravat,  (tc.  ;  his  wltole 
manner  cJianged  ;  lie  seems  younger  and  brighter^ 
and  radiant  with  high  spirits. 

Art.  Ah,  Doctor,  how  dy'e  do?  Wliere  is  my  father? 
Where  is  Eva  ? 
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Doc.  Kot  yet  up. 

Art.  Still  asleep  (looking  at  watch)  and  Y>Si^t  ten.  The 
laz  y  creatures  ! 

Doc.  (with  his  watch.  BuNNYTHORNE  and  Miss  Mylnie 
take  out  their  watches^  hig  ones)  Past  ten  !  Why  it's  not 
half-past  nine. 

Art.  You're  all  slow  here — behind  time.  It's  past  ten 
by  the  Horse  Guards. 

Bun.  The  Horse  Guards  at  Stickton-le-Clay  ? 

Art.  No  ;  the  Horse  Guards  in  London. 

Miss  M.  | 

Doc.         >  (2mth  contempt)  Oh,  London  ! 
Bun.  ) 

Bun.  {dogmatically)  Our  time  is  Stickton-Ie>Clay  time  ; 
that's  good  enough  for  us. 

Art.  Well,  Doctor,  congratulate  me,  I've  won. 
Doc.  Won  ! 

Art.  Yes  ;  I  went  to  the  Commons — the  Lords — I  saw 
many  old  friends — I  argued — I  fought — and  conquered — 
the  line  is  to  branch  off  at  Broxborough.  Wainthorpe  is 
to  be  left  to  the  right,  and  the  railway  line  does  not  come 
here. 

Miss  M.  {rising  and  shaking  hands  with  hirn)  BlesS; 
you  ! 

Bra.    }  ^^"^^y' 

Art.  {looking  round  with  rapture)  These  dear  old' 
walls  ;  I  have  preserved  them  !  They  will  still  stand — a 
glorious  relic  of  past  ages — an  architectural  beacon  to  the 
future.  Progress,  with  its  hot  oil  and  steam  vulgarity, 
shall  not  reach  us  here. 

Bun.  } 

Arthur  standing  with  his  back  to  tlie  fire^  R.n.,  tlie 

others  seated,  ' 

Miss  M. 

g  DOCTOB. 

< 

Art.  But  let  us  be  just  even  to  our  enemies ;  the  rail-i 
way  is  very  comfortable.  ' 
Doc.  The  railway  ?  {astonislied) 
Bun.  Did  you  travel  by  railway  %  (disgusted) 
Miss  M.  Good  gracious  1  (Imi^Jied) 
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Art.  As  far  as  Stapleton.    {all  aghast)   Why  not  T  It 
was  the  nearest  and  the  quickest. 
Miss  M.  You  travelled  

Bun.  By  rail  ?  {a  pav.se) 

Art.  Yes,  by  rail ;  nice  carriage — padded — tins  full  of 
hot  water  for  your  feet — very  comfortable.  When  you 
stop  at  a  station,  man  shouts  out.  Staple — ton,  Staple — ton, 
bell,  whistle,  off  you  go — very  nice  indeed,  (they  all  sighy 
1  didn't  care  much  for  the  coach — the  old  "  Perseverance  " 
— afterwards.  Not  pleasant  inside.  Commercial  man 
asleep  on  my  shoulder,  a  good  snorer  ;  woman  opposite 
with  baby  with  whom  travelling  disa.i^reed.  Damp,  bad- 
smelling  straw,  the  roads  awful.  Had  to  get  out  and  walk 
up  the  hill^  Cold,  wet  feet— after  the  comfortable  first- 
class  carriage — horrible  ! 

A    jjause.     Doctor,    Bunnythorne,    aiid  Miss 
Myrxie    exchange  glances. 

Bun.  Where  did  you  get  those  clothes  ? 

Art.  Oh  !  a  tailor  in  Bond  Street.  I  was  so  shabby. 
I  ordered  them  and  he  sent  them  to  Long's. 

Bun.  I  never  saw  such  an  object  in  all  my  life.  Why 
not  wear  moustaches  ? 

Doc.  And  an  eye-glass? 

Miss  M.  Or  smoke  a  cigar? 

Art.  Ah  !  You're  prejudiced  !  I've  brought  presents 
for  all  of  you — and  as  for  Eva,  I've  ordered  fresh 
furniture  for  this  room. 

Miss  M.  Fresh  furniture  ? 

Art.  Yes  ;  I  mean  to  make  it  into  a  boudoir.  Poor 
child !  after  the  luxury  of  London,  to  be  condemned  to  pass 
her  days  among  these  mouldy  old  chairs  and  tables.  They're 
only  fit  for  an  outhouse. 

Bun.  And  what  are  we  fit  for  ?    An  outhouse,  too? 

Art.  My  dear  friends,  my  trip  to  London  has  made  me 
twenty  years  younger.  We'll  make  the  old  Abbey  as  gay 
as  any  place  in  the  country.  I  mean  to  give  a  ball  in 
honour  of  my  victory  over  the  railway. 

Miss  M.  ] 

Doc.       \  A  ball ! 

Bun.  j 

Bun.  Do  you  expect  me  to  dance? 
Miss  M.  Or  me  ? 
Art.  Why  not  ? 

Miss  M.  Is  the  ball,  too,  to  be  in  honour  of  Eva  t 
Art.  Yes, 
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Miss  M.  Why  not  marry  her? 
Art,  Why  not  ? 

Miss  M.  (rising)  Balls,  Cousin  Arthur,  are  wicked 
things — all  sin  and  shoulders.  If  a  ball  is  given  in  the 
Abbey  I  shall  quit  the  place  for  ever. 

Doc  }  (^^9^^^^^^)  Hurray !  (congratulating  each  other) 
Miss  M.   (hearing  them^  and  more  exasperated)    I  dare 
say  you'll  be  very  glad. 
Bun.  We  shall,  indeed. 

Miss  M.  I  will  not  countenance  such  scandals  with  my 
presence,  (drops  her  spectacles)  Cousin  Arthur,  the  place  of 
future  punishment  is  paved  with  — 

Doc.  With  good  intentions. 

Miss  M.  No,  sir !  with  bare  necks  and  shoulders,  with 
false  hair  and  paint,  and  other  Babylonian  abominations. 
Arthur,  you  went  out  from  the  country  pure  and  unsullied. 
You  have  returned  reeking  with  smoke,  railways,  impiety, 
and  London.  In  time  you  will  have  ceased  to  be  a  single 
country  gentleman,  and  sink  into  a  married  cockney  ! 

(she  goes  off,  l.d.) 

Bun.  (after  a  pause  of  astonishment,  seeing  her  spectacles 
on  the  carpet)  She's  left  her  green  spectacles,  (crushes 
them  with  his  foot,  then  picA;m^  u]?  the  pieces)  Here, 
Miss  Myrnie,  you've  dropped  your  spectacles. 

Uxit  BUNNYTHORNE,  L.D. 

Art.  Upon  my  word,  if  Miss  Myrnie  were  not  

Doc.  Never  mind  the  old  woman — she's  jealous. 
Art.  Jealous  ! 

Doc.  You  said  you'd  ordered  fresh  furniture  for  Eva, 
and  

Art.  Eva — yes — (looking  at  watch)  Not  up  yet — lazy 
—I'll  knock  at  her  door. 

(going  to  door,  R.  Doctor  stops  him) 

Doc.  '^o. 

Art.  Eh  1  Why  not  ?  (seeing  the  serious  expression  of 
Doctor's  face)  Is  she  ill  ?  (Doctor  nods)  Yery  ill  1  Why 
did  you  not  tell  me  ?    Why  did  you  not  write  1 

Doc.  What  use?  She  fell  ill  two  days  after  you  left, 
and  she  has  got  worse  and  worse. 

Art.  Is  it  a  return  of — a  relapse?  (Doctor  nods. 
Arthur  siriks  into  chair)    But  what  cause  1 

Doc.  What  cause  ?  (pnttiag  both  hands  in  his  pockets 
and  looking  Arthur  full  in  the  face)    Love  ! 

AiiT.  Lovol  (rishig,  astonished) 
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Doc.  Yes  ;  for  that  young  man — Ferne-— the  engineer. 
Art.  Impossible  !    He  is  not  in  love  with  her. 
Doc.  No  ;  he  is  not  in  love  with  her,  but  she  is  in  love 
with  him. 

Art.  IIow  do  you  know  ? 

Doc.  I  heard  her  name  him  when  she  was  delirious. 
(Arthur  resumes  his  seat)  I  questioned  her,  and  she  con- 
fessed it.  She  fell  in  love  with  him  more  than  a  year  ago — 
when  they  were  both  in  London.  See  here — {producing  letter)^ 
from  the  physician  who  attended  her.  Read. 

Art.  [reading)  "  If  the  fever  returns  in  its  full  force, 
nothing  can  save  her."  {rising)  But  it  shall  not  return. 
You  are  here.  You  can  battle  with  the  disease.  Y©u  can 
save  her ! 

Doc.  Save  her  !  How  ?  Give  me  a  body  in  pain,  and  I 
can  try.  Show  me  a  diseased  organ,  and  I  know  what  I'm 
about.  I  can  treat.  I  can  reduce.  I  have  something 
material  to  fight  with.  But  a  mind  in  trouble — a  spirit 
diseased — a  soul  in  agony — how  can  I  treat  that  1  I  can't 
give  her  a  dose  of  resignation  or  tablespoonfuls  of  hope.  I 
can't  cure  a  love-sick  girl,  dying  of  love. 

Art.  But  no  girl  ever  died  of  love.  YouVe  told  me  so 
a  thousand  times. 

Doc.  And  I  was  right.  They  don't  die  of  love,  but  love 
brings  on  fever,  and  they  die  of  that. 

Enter  Bunnythorne  hastily^  L.D. 

Doc.  {angrily)  How  often  am  I  to  tell  you  to  come  in 
quietly  1 

Bun.  {angrily)  I  shall  come  in  as  I  like. 

Doc.  {pointing  to  door^  R.)  What,  when  

Bun.  {softly)  Oh,  I  forgot.    But  I'm  annoyed  !  That 
young  fellow — that  stokineer — engineer — what  is  it  ? 
Art.  Feme  ? 

Bun.  Yes,  Ferne — is  downstairs  in  the  drawing-room, 
and  wants  to  see  you.    I  told  Wykeham  to  send  him  away. 
Doc.  You  did  ?  i 
Bun.  Yes. 
Doc.  You  fool ! 

Bun.  {indignant)  Doctor  Browne  !  » 

Doc.  Go  down  again  — ask  him  to  take  a  glass  of  sherry 
be  attentive,  polite,  and  bring  him  upstairs  here  in  ten 
minutes. 


Bun.  Upstairs  H  /j  ^7  ^  •  7  ^ 
AuT,  Here?      j^^""^^'  asiomslied) 
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Bun.  But  I  don't  understand— 

Doc.  Of  course  you  don't.    I  don't  expect  that  of  you. 

forcing  him  off  )    Now  go. 

Bun.  {as  he  goes)  Ask  that  stokineer  fellow  

Doc.  Yes.               (BuNNYTHORNE  is  forced  off,  l.d.) 
Art.  I  don't  understand  

Doc.  Eva  must  see  him.  Miss  Myrnie  told  her_  that 
Ferne  was  ordered  from  the  house  on  her  account,  because 
you  and  your  father  would  not  consent  to  the  match.  His 
presence  will  contradict  the  old  serpent. 

Art.  But  she  must  not  believe  

Doc.  Let  her  believe  what  she  likes,  so  long  as  I  can 
but  save  her. 

Art.  But  it  will  be  a  lie  to  

Doc.  Yes,  it  will  be  a  lie.  Consider  the  lie  physic,  and 
swallow  it  with  or  without  a  wry  face — as  you  please ;  but 
swallow  it. 

Art.  But  to-morrow  we  shall  be  forced  to  undeceive  her. 
Doc.  Let  us  save  her  for  to-day.    We  can  think  of 
something  else  to-morrow. 

Art.  But  I  will  not  consent  

Doc.  You  must ! — you  shall  !  Damn  it,  sir  !  Who  com- 
mands by  the  sick  bed-side — you  or  me  ?  Give  me  the  chance 
of  saving  her.  Don't  tie  my  hands.  I'll  snatch  her  from 
death  if  I  can. 

Art.  Death  !  {terrified) 

Doc.  Yes.  Send  this  young  man  away,  and  I'll  not 
answer  for  her  life  eight-and-forty  hours. 

Art.  {desjmiringly)  I^et  him  come !  Let  him  come  ! 
Only  save  her,  and  I'll  turn  Radical  ! 

{shaking  hands  with  Doctor) 

Doc.  Hush  !  {going  to  door^  R.)  I  hear  her  moving — 
place  the  sofa  here. 

Arthur  moves  sofa  near  fire.     Eva  opens  door^  R. 
Arthur  offers  her  his  arm. 

Art.  My  poor  girl.    I'm  so  sorry  to  see  you  ill  again. 
Eva.  I'm  so  glad  to  see  you  back. 

{coughs.    They  jyloxe  her  on  sofa) 

Doc.  Keep  yourself  well  wrapped  up—  the  slightest 
cold — the  smallest  draught — and  the  consequences  might  be 
serious. 

Eva.  What  a  long  time  you've  been  away. 

Doc.  Aj:tluxr„has  beaa  busy,  .{motioning- to  Artiiui') 
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He  has  just  been  bothering  me  about  a  matter,  which  I 
fear  you  have  hardly  strength  enough  to  talk  of. 

Eva.  {trembliny)  About   ^ 

Doc.  Yes — about  that — about  Mr.  Ferne. 

(during  the  Act^  EvA  coughs  at  frequent  intervals) 


< 


Eva.  {tremhlinj)  Did  you  see  hira  in  London  ? 
Doc.  Yes.    (looJcinj  at  Arthur)     You  saw  him  in 
London  ? 

Art.  (embarrassed)  Oh,  yes. 

Ev^A.  Then  you  re  not — you're  not — angry — with  him? 

Doctor  and  Arthur  are  at  ba^k  of  so/a,  so  that 
Eva  camot  see  their  hy-play.  The  red  light  of 
fire  on  Eva's  face. 

Doc.  Angry  with  him — ha,  ha !  What  for  ?  (Aside  to 
Arthur)  Say  what  for  ? 

Art.  (mechanically)  What  for  ? 

Eva.  For — for —  Then  Miss  Myrnie  was  mistaken — and 
you  did  not  

Doc.  No,  you  didn't,  did  you  1  (aside  to  Arthur)  Say 
you  didn't !  I'm  not  going  to  tell  all  the  lies — you  tell  your 
share. 

Art.  Did  not  what  ?  (to  Eva) 

Eva.  You  did  not — decline  his  offer. 

Doc.  I  should  think  not !  (to  Arthur)  Say  no  ! 

Art.  (embarrassed)  No ! 

Eva.  Then  you  consent  ? 

She  is  almost  fainting.     Doctor  ajyplies  eau-de' 
Cologne  to  her  forehead. 

Art.  (taking  Doctor  up  stage)  What  are  you  about  i 
She  believes  that  I  consent  to  her  marrying  this  fellow  1 
Doc.  All  the  better. 
Art.  How  can  I  undeceive  her  ? 
Doc.  DonH  undeceive  her  ! 
Art.  You've  done  it,  Doctor  !  YouVe  done  it ! 
Eva.  (recovering)  What  are  you  s  lying  ? 
Dog.  I  was  saying  that  Feme  is  such  a  line  young 
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fellow — make  such  a  capital  husband.  He'll  be  here 
directly  ! 

•      Eva.  (excited)  Directly  ! — When  ? — To-morrow  ? 

Doc.  When,  Arthur      To-morrow  ;  or,  perhaps,  sooner. 

Eva.  {sitting  ujy  on  sofa)  Hush  !  I  hear  his  step  !  There 
are  two  people  ascending  the  stairs  ;  he  is  one  of  them.  He 
is  here.  (sinks  on  sofa) 

Enter  Bunnythorne  and  Ferne,  l.d. 

Bun.  (aloud)  Here's  Mr.  Ferne.  (to  Doctor)  Now 
you've  got  him — what  do  you  want  with  him  ? 

Art.  (going  to  Ferne  and  shaking  hands  with  him  with 
feigned  cordiality)  My  dear  Mr.  Ferne — delighted  to  see  you 
— delighted. 

Doc.  Delighted  !  (shaking  hands)  Delighted  ! 

Bun.  (to  Ferne)  Eh !  delighted  ?  Why  this  is  that 
fellow  who  was  going  to  

Art.  )  (to  Bunnythorne)  Do  hold  your  tongue  ! 

Doc.  j  Keep  quiet,  can't  you?  (Bunnythorne  bothered) 

Fer.  (surprised  at  the  warmth  of  his  reception)  I  called 
partly  to  congratulate  you  on  your  success  before  the  com- 
mittee. 

Doc.  (interrupting  him)  And  to  inquire  after  Eva. 
Fer.  Eva  ! 

All  this  takes  place  near  l.h.  door  up  stage,  Eva, 
who  is  on  sofa,  not  hearing  it. 

Bun.  Eva  !  (to  Doctor  and  Arthur)  But  I  thought 
you  didn't  like  the  notion  of  

Art.  )  /      f]    \  i       ^oldi  your  tongue.  [silence. 

Doc.  rV''"^"'"^"'M  Silence,  you  dreadful   old  magpie, 

Bun.  (aside)  They're  both  gone  off  their  heads.  London 
has  sent  one  mad  ;  and  living  among  physic  has  driven  the 
other  lunatic. 

Art.  (aside  to  Ferne)  For  Heaven's  sake,  don't  con- 
tradict a  word  we  say. 

Doc.  (aside  to  Ferne)  We'll  explain  to  you  by-and-bye. 

(Ferne  astonished) 

Art.  (Ieadi7ig  Ferne  to  sofa)  She  is  very  ill — very  ill 
indeed. 

Fer.  I  am  very  sorry.  Miss  Summers,  to  find  you 
suffering.    So  ill. 

Eva.  I  have  been  ill,  but  I  am  better  now. 

Bun.  (following  Doctor  and  Arthtjr  ;  to  them,  aside) 
Now  perhaps  you'll  tell  me. 
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Doc.  ( Do  keep  quiet.  )  /  \ 

Art.  I  By-and-bye,  by-and-bye.  J  ^  ^ 
Eva.  And  did  you  come  down  all  the  way  here  to  see 
me? 

Ferne.  No.    I  came  to  see  

»  Doc.  Yes  ;  to  see  you,  dear,  of  course — and  Arthur— 
and  all  of  us.  (aside  to  Bunnytiiorne)  Say  as  I  do — make 
much  of  him. 

Bun.  {mechanically  crossing  to  Ferne,  and  shaking 
hands  with  him^  quite  bothered)  Yes,  all  of  us — me 
particularly — always  glad  to  see  my  dear  friend,  what's 
your  name  ?  Come  often,  and  bring  your  steam-engine — I 
mean  

Eva.  {to  Ferne)  When  you  saw  my  cousin  in  London, 
he  didn't  know  I  was  ill  1 

Fer.  {mystijied)  When  I  saw  

Art.  (interrujjting)  Yes,  when  we  met  in  London. 
They  never  wrote  and  told  me.  (aside  to  Ferne)  For 
Heaven's  sake  don't  betray  us. 

Doc.  (aside  to  Ferne)   It  is  life  or  death. 

Art.  We'll  explain  some  other  time. 

Fer.  (to  Bunnytiiorne)    Eh  ? 

Bun.  (with  iynjjortance)  Yes,  I'll  explain  some  other 
time,  (aside)  when  I  know  what  I've  got  to  explain,  (aloud) 
By-the-way,  lunch  is  ready — so  if  you,  my  dear  friend,  will 
lunch  with  us,  I'm  sure  Mr.  Mompesson  will  be  

Art.  Delighted — yes,  delighted. 

Eva.  No,  you  can  lunch  without  him.  He  will  stay 
with  jne.  You're  not  hungry,  are  you  ?  No ;  he  is  not 
hungry.    Besides,  I  want  to  talk  to  him  alone. 

Bun.  {astonishecl)(         |  (^together) 

Fer.  (astomshed){         j  \  / 

Doc.  Yes.    We'll  go  to  lunch,  and  

Art.  (aside  to  him)    Leave  them  together  ? 

Doc.  What  is  there  to  fear  ?    He  doesn't  love  her ! 

Art.  No — but  

Doc.  Do  you  want  to  murder  her? 

Art.  No,  no.  There — there  (to  them) — I  shan't  be  long. 

Eva.  Don't  hurry  on  our  account. 

Art.  (to  Doctor)  We're  done.  Doctor,  we're  decidedly 
done.  Exit  Arthur,  l.d. 

Bun.  (to  Doctor)  Now  tell  me  why  

Doc.  Don't  bother  now — only  make  much  of  him. 

Exit  Doctor,  l.d. 
i      Bun.  (bothered)  All  right,  (going  to  Ferne  arid  shaking 
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hands  mechanically)  Sorry  you  don't  lunch  with  us,  dear 

Mr.  what's  your  name  ? — but  you  must  drop  in  some 

other  time — drop  in  often — in  a  friendly  way — devilish 
glad  

{goes  off  talking  to  himself^  L.D.    Ferne  astonished) 
Fer.  What  can  they  mean  ? 

Eva.  (smiling)  Well,  won't  you  come  and  sit  beside  me  ? 
Fer.  With  pleasure. 

{sits  on  so  fa,    Eva  near  fire,    Ferne  l.  of  her) 

Eva.  Oh  !  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you  ! 

Fer.  {embarrassed)  I,  too,  am  delighted  to  have  the 
opportunity.  {formally) 

Eva.  And  they  never  told  you  how  ill  I  was — and  I 
might  have  died  

Fer.  Died  !  Oh,  Eva.    How  can  you  talk  in  that  way  t 

Eva.  You  would  have  mourned  me — would  you  not  ? 
(Ferne  embarrassed)  But  tell  me  —  after  you  had  seen 
Cousin  Arthur  in  London—  why  did  you  not  write  to  lue? 

Fer.  Write  to  you  ? 

Eva.  Yes  ;  you  knew  the  address  ! 

Fer.  {still  more  puzzled)  Oh,  yes  ;  I  knew  the  address. 
Eva.  Well,  then.    Why  not  send  me  word  of  the  good 
news  immediately  1 

Fer.  I— I  hardly  felt — ^justified. 

Eva.  Why  not  ?    There  was  no  need  of  any  persuasion 
after  Cousin  Arthur  had  given  his  consent. 
Fer.  Given  his  consent  ? 
Eva.  Yes. 

Fer.  To— to— what? 

Eva.  {blushing)  To — you  know  very  well — why  do  you 
want  to  make  me  say  it  ? 

Fer.  Of  course  I  know  very  well — but  I  should  like  to 
hear  you  say  it,  because  then  I  might  have  an  idea  of  what 
it  was. 

Eva.  What  a  tyrant  you  are ! 

Fer.  Do  say  it,  Eva.  {repeating)  Arthur  Mompesson 

has  given  his  consent  

Eva.  To  our  — correspondence  ? 
Fer.  Correspondence  ! 

Eva.  Had  given  his  consent — to  our  loving  each  other. 
There  !  now  are  you  satisfied  ?  ' 

Fer.  {aside)  Good  heavens  !    Does  she  love  me/? 

Eva.  So  you  could  have  written.  Surely  a  main  has  the, 
privilege  of  writing  to  his  future  wife  t  i  ' 
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Fer.  Wife  ?    Then  have  they  told  yon 

Eva.  The  Doctor  told  me  evei^ything;  so  it  is  no  tise 
your  trying  to  conceal  it.  [joijoitsly — then  sadly)  I  know- 
why  you  and  the  others  have  tried  to  keep  it  from  me. 

Fer.  Why? 

Eva.  Because  I  was  so  ill,  they  feared  the  emotion — 
the  excitement  of  the  news  might  kill  me. 
Fer.  (aside)  I  understand. 

Eva.  But  instead  of  increasing  my  malady  it  has 
improved  my  health.  I  feel  stronger  ;  I  can  breathe  more 
easily.  I  can  weep  more  freely,  (she  weeps)  Don't  be 
frightened,  these  tears  do  me  good.  They  are  cool, 
refreshing  tears — not  like  the  hot  scalding  drops  that 
burnt  me  yesterday. 

During  this  scene  the  shy  seen  through  the  window 
becomes  darker  as  if  before  a  storm.    At  the  same  • 
time  the  glow  of  the  fire  increases  in  colour  on  the 
faces  of  Eva  and  Ferne. 

Fer.  But,  Eva,  if — if  events  had  not  turned  out  so 
happily ;  that  is,  if  I  had  not  loved  you,  or  if  I  had  only 
loved  you  with  the  affection  of  a  brother  

Eva.  Oh  !  I  shouldn't  have  lilted  that ;  that  would  not 
have  been  enough. 

Fer.  Or,  if — mind  I  say  if — if  I  had  loved  another. 

Eva.  (shaking  her  head  confidently)  Impossible  ! 

Fer.    Impossible !    Why  1 

Eva.  I  loved  you  so  much,  you  could  not  help  loving 
me  in  return.  These  things  are  fostered  by  fate — or,  no  ! 
I  should  not  say  fate,  for  mutual  love  is  the  work  of 
Heaven. 

Fer.  Heaven !  (he  rises  and  walks  from  sofa  to  L. 
Aside)  I  can  hardly  believe  my  senses,  (returning  to 
sofa  and  bending  over  her)  And  my  love  makes  you 
happy,  Eva? 

Eva.  Happy  ?    Oh,  infinitely  ! 

Fer.  (luith  fervour,  taking  her  hand)  And  I,  too, 
dearest  Eva,  am  happy. 

Eva.  Now  sit  clown  here,  and  tell  me  one  thing. 
(Ferne  sits  by  Iter  side  again)  Candidly,  now — quite 
caiclially. 

Fine  Tell  you  wliat  ?    (this  scene  to  be  played  sloirly) 
Eva.   When  did  you  first  discover— that  is,  wheu  did 
your  lieart  first  tell  you  that  you  loved  me  ? 
Fer.  W'ihen? 
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Eva.  Yes.  When?  {a  pause)  Ah  !  you  can't  remember* 
Tliat's  like  men.  Now,  I'll  tell  you  when  I  loved  you  for 
the  first  time,  (with  child-like  confidence)  It  was  on  the 
twenty-eighth  of  September — on  a  Sunday.  You  called  at 
the  Dobbs's,  and  after  dinner  you  walked  out  with  me  in 
;the  garden.  It  was  the  first  time  I  had  left  the  house 
•since  my  illness.  I  was  still  in  mourning,  and  you  talked 
;to  me,  and  I  fell  in  love  with  you  from  that  moment. 

Fer.  {zvith  fervour)  Yes — yes,  I  remember. 

Eva.  You  remember  what  you  said. 

Eer.  No,  not  exactly.  {trying  to  remember) 

Eva.  I  remember  every  word,  because,  you  know,  I  was 
obliged  to  guess  that  you  were  in  love  with  me. 

Eer.  Why? 

Eva.  Because  you  never  told  me. 

Eer.  Because  I  was  a  fool — absorbed  in  my  idiotic 
business,  and  disregardful  of  the  good,  kind,  warm,  gentle 
heart  that  beats  for  me.  I  remember  now  your  sweet 
looks,  your  pious  resignation,  your  soft  voice,  and  thousand 

!  charms.     I  observed  them  then,  though  not  with  the 

[rapture  I  icci  1  them  now. 

(      Eva.  (entranced)  Go  on — go  on.    I  love  to  hear  you 
'talk  in  this  way.    It  is  the  first  time  your  heart  has  ^ 
declared  its  feeling  to  me. 

Eer.  (his  emotion  mastering  him)  I  remember  all.  I 
'am  again  walking  by  your  side  in  that  glorious  sunshine. 
(Again  I  see  your  pale  face  looking  into  mine — I  see  your 
black  dress — I  feel  your  thin  w^iite  hand  upon  my  arm — I 
hear  your  voice — that  voice  that  death  had  so  nearly 
silenced  for  ever,  but  which  returned  to  earth  laden  with 
music  as  of  another  sphere.  I  recall  all — and  the  sunstroke 
that  vivified  my  heart  as  your  dear  head  rested  there  a 
moment — and  the  tears  dimmed  your  eyes  in  memory  of 
your  mother.  Eva,  I  loved  you  then,  though  I  did  not 
know  it.  I  love  you  now,  that  you  can  be  mine — my  own, 
my  partner  through  life — my  wife  for  ever. 

During  this  speech  Eva  has  risen  and  stood  by  the 
side  c)/'Eerne  as  his  speech  reachps  its  climax;  over- 
powered with  emotion  she  falls  unconscious  on^  the 
sofa ;  at  the  samp,  moment  Arthur  enters^  l^-d. 

Art.  (angrily)   And  I  thought  you  w^ere  a/ man  of 
honour. 

Eer.  {not  seeiiig  that  Eva  has  fainted)    In  'what  have  I 
forfeited  that  title  ? 
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Art.  In  what?  (seeing  Eva  is  unconscious)  She  has 
fainted,  (to  Ferne)  Leave  this  house  this  instant. 

Ferne.  Leave  this  house  !  Who  brought  me  into  it, 
and  welcomed  me,  and  took  me  by  tlie  hand,  and  led  me  to 
liear  her  confession  of  love  (his  tone  rising  with  his  words), 
and  to  make  my  avowal  of  love  to  her  ? 

Art.  (violently)  I  order  you  to  quit  this  house  ! 

Fer.  (placing  his  finger  on  his  lij^  to  indicate  that  Eva 
might  hear  them  ;  scornfully)  1  obey  your  order  ;  but  I  will 
leturn — return,  despite  of  you,  or  all  the  world — to  take 
asvay  the  bride  I  love — the  wife  who  loves  me — the  .woman 
to  wliom  you  have  betrothed  me  !  -        Exit  Ferxe,  l.d. 

Art.  Curses  on  the  time  I  first  saw  you  ! — and  oh  !  my 
punishment  for  taking  the  advice  that  brought  him  to  her^ 
side  !  Eva  ! — still  unconscious  ! 

Going  to  hell-rope,  sees  Miss  Myrnie,  who  enters, 

L.D. 

Miss  M.  What  is  the  matter? 

Art.  Wait  here  with  Eva,  while  I  fetch  the  Doctor. 

(cy^ossing  to  l.d.) 

Miss  M.  (crossing  to  sofa)  He's  not  in  the  dining-room  ! 

Art.  (as  he  goes  off,  l.d.)  I'll  find  him. 

IMiss  M.  (seating  herself  by  Eva's  side)  Poor  child  ! 
What  a  state  they've  put  her  into  ! 

Eva.  (recovering)  Ah  !  How  bright  my  future  !  How 
happy  I  feel!  (seeing  Miss  Mvrnie)  Misa  Myrnie,  where 
is  he  ?    He  was  here  just  now  ! 

Miss  M.  Do  you  mean  Mr.  Ferne? 

Eva.  Yes.      (the  sky  becomes  darker  outside  window) 

Miss  M.  He's  gone  ! 

Eva.  Gone  ! 

Miss  M.  Yes  ;  just  this  moment  left  the  Abbey. 

Eva.  You  are  deceiving  me,  madam — deceiving  me  as 
you  did  before,  when  you  told  me  that  Cousin  Arthur  would 
not  permit  our  union. 

Miss  M.  {enraged)  I  deceive  you,  my  child  !  It  is  they 
who  are  deceiving  you  ;  I  heard  them  during  lunch.  Mr. 
Feme's  love  for  you  is  all  a  pretence. 

^A.  What? 

Miks  A  plan — a  scheme  got  up  between  them  to 
comfort  because  you  are  ill,  and  as  soon  as  you  are 
better  the}'^  ^^^^  undeceive  you.  My  poor  child,  I  speak  the 
truth ;  I  neV-®^  speak  anything  but  truth. 
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Eva.  His  love  a  pretence — a  plan  ! 

Miss  M.  Yes,  my  poor  child  ;  they're  treating 

if  you  were  a  baby,  and  I  can't  bear  to  see  it ;  my  JJ^^  '^^ 

truth  revolts  at  it  :  so  I  was  resolved  to  tell  you  of .\  , 
.  ,  ,  ,    ^  J    r  t,  thai 

you  might  assert  your  sex  s  dignity.  ' 

Eva.  {half  convinced)  And  yet  but  now  he  tola  ^^^^ 

that — he — loved  me. 

Miss  M.  He  said  that,  my  dear — out  of  pity  for  you. 

Eva.  (stricken)  Pity  ! 

Miss  M.  Yes,  dear;  the  wretches  to  deceive  you!  — 
but  I've  unmasked  them,  and  now  you  know  the  truth — 
the  beautiful,  the  sublime,  the  glorious,  the  eternal  truth  ! 

Eva.  (after  a  pause)  Please  leave  me,  I  wish  to  be 
alone. 

Miss  M.  (rising)  Yes,  dear  ;  thank  goodness,  I  have 
done  my  duty,  (as  she  goes)  To  dare  to  insinuate  that  I 
could  tell  a  lie.  No  !  It's  the  men  !  Men  are  all  liars  ! 
All  !  They  lie  to  deceive  us,  but  they  have  never  deceived 
me,  and  they  never  shall  !  never  !  never  !  never  !  never  ! 

Uxit  Miss  Myrnie,  l.d.  The  snow  begins  to  fall 
outside  windoiv^  at  first  slightly^  then  more  thickly 
towards  end  of  Act. 

Eva.  (after  a  pause)  Pity  !  His  pity  !  and  all  that  he 
said  as  he  sat  here  by  my  side.  I  remember.  "If  I  had 
not  loved  you  !  "  and,  "  If  I  had  only  loved  you  with  the 
affection  of  a  brother!"  and,  If  I  had  loved  another!" 
(rising  from  sofa)  I  see  it  all.  He  does  not  love  me,  and  his 
bright  words  were  lies.  Oh  !  I  am  accursed  !  cursed  like  my 
poor  dead  mother !  Why  did  I  come  here  to  this  house 
from  which  she  was  banished — where  I  have  been  deceived  ? 
(coughs)  Oh !  air !  air  !  (apj^roaches  window)  I  cannot 
breathe  !  No  !  (returning)  I  must  not.  The  cold  will  kill 
me!  (raising  her  head)  Well,  why  not  ?  Life  is  tasi^eJess  ! 
Let  me  die .!  - 

Music— j)iano  till  end  of  Act.  She  ojyens  window  and 
steps  out  into  balcony  amid  the  thick  falling  snoiv. 
Noise  of  ivind  heard  as  the  casement  is  opened.  \ 
Eva  throws  off  the  wrappings  from  her  neck  and. 
shoulders  so  that  she  stands  exposed  to  the  snoiv  in 
her  2)etticoat  body.  She  coughs  frequently  and 
places  her  hands  on  her  chest.  Ferne  appears  on 
balcony,  and  ac  she  faints  catches  her,  and  brings 
her  into  the  room  again.     At  the  same  moment, 
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Ati/riiUR  and  the  Doctor  enter^  l.d.  Miss  Myrnir 
st'Ctnds  in  L.  doorway.  The  Doctor  rushes  to  window 
^and  closes  it.  Picture. 

DocTOE  at  Window. 
Fbrnb  'bending  over  her.  Arthub, 
Eva  on  Floor* 


Drop^  Quicktp. 


End  of  Act  II, 


ACT  III. 

Scene  I. — The  same  as  Act  II.  Night.  Stage  dark.  On 
table^  near  fire.,  bottle  and  tumblers,  and  sugar.  Small 
copper  kettle  on  fire. 

Enter  Bunnythorne,  in  dressing-gown  and  night- 
cap. He  carries  a  lighted  bed-candle  in  his 
hand.  He  is  slightly  intoxicated.  Clock  st^rikes 
five. 

Bun.  Five  !  and  that  boy  isn^t  home  yet.  I've  been  to 
his  room,  and  there's  his  bed  as  smooth  as  a — brickbat. 
Oh,  that  boy  !  When  I  was  a  boy,  what  a  charming  boy 
I  was  ! — innocent,  ingenuous,  good-tempered,  brave,  hand- 
some, sob,p^.,  Y  ve  tailcri  tCO  'x^JJ^ib.  brandy  !  The  Doctor 
''^slVea  me  to  sit  up  in  case  lie  might  want  as  Arthur  is 
knocked  up,  and  Miss  Myrnie  is  in  the  dumps ';  2v^d  so  I  — 
brought  the  brandy — to  rouse  me— just  to  pass  tt^  time 
pleasantly — and  then  I  fell  asleep  ;  and  I  suppose  that 
my  sleep  I — (growing  maudlin  sentimental)  Poor  child  ! 
poor  child  !  (drinking  neat  brandy)  Oh,  that  boy  !  (he  puts 
candle  on  table,  near  sofa.  The  candlestick  falls^  and  the 
light  is  extinguished.  Stage  dark)  Confound  it  !  In  my 
time  these  sort  of  things  never  happened  ;  but  nowadays 
— (tviih  disgust) — Augli !  (lie  feels  for  candle  ;  finds  it  ; 
coutemiXates  it  moodily)  Oh,  that  boy  !  {jplaces  candle  in 
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sticky  and  then  places  the  candlestick  on  table,  then  feeling 
on  floor-)  Luckily  the  lucifers  were  in  the — ah  !  {finds 
lucifers  on  floor.  During  the  following  speech  he  strikes 
lucifers  on  box.  They  do  not  ignite.  Irritally)  Clever  ! 
{throwing  lucifers  away)  Clever  !  clever  !  That's  modern 
science  !  Only  a  penny  a-box  !  But  they  don't  light  ! 
{throwing  lucifers  away)  Go  it  !  {fondly)  And  when  I 
remember  in  my  time  how  pleasant  it  used  to  be  with  the 
lear  old  flint-and-steel  and  tinder-box,  and  those  nice 
vooden  matches,  with  the  brimstone  at  the  top — and  you 
Ased  to  hit  the  steel  on  the  flint,  like  a  harmonious  black- 
inith — and  after  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  stroke  the  spark 
would  fall  upon  the  tinder,  and  then  the  flames  would  spread 
about — "  parson  and  clerk  "  we  called  'em,  in  my  innocent 
childhood — and  then  the  match  used  to  light — and  ah  ! 
{sighing)  The  good  old  days  !  the  good  old  days  !  {a  lucifer 
lights)  Ah  !  at  last  !  {he  lights  candle.  Stage  light. 
Crossing  stage  to  L.  door)  I  wonder  where  the  Doctor 
is  ?  Ill  go  and  see.  {as  he  reaches  l.  door,  enter  Bob. 
The  draught  from  the  door  extinguishes  fne  light.  Stage 
dark  again)  Oh,  those  boys  !  {angrily)  Why  did  you  open 
the  door  when  you  came  in  ? 

Bob,  How  could  I  come  in  without  opening  it  ? 

Bob's  boots  and  clothes  give  evidence  that  he  has  been 
walking  in  the  snow.  He  is  shivering  with  cold. 
He  is  partially  intoxicated.  To  just  the  same 
extent  as  Bunnythorne.  His  greatcoat  and 
general  appearance  should  resemble  Bunnythorne's 
in  his  dressing-gown. 

Bun.  What  d'ye  mean  by  coming  in  at  this  time  of 
night  ? — I  mean  morning  ! 

Bob.  I've  been  sitting  up  at  the  Arms." 

Bun.  {with  disgust)  The  Arms  "  ! — a  tavern  ?  When 
I  was  a  young  man  there  were  no  taverns,  and  those  there 
were  closed  early. 

1>0B.  We  were  talking  litera-too. 

Bun.  Talking  what  ? 

Bob.  JAiQYSi-ture.  {with  an  effort) 

r>UN.  {aside)  The  boy's  drunk — drunk  as  a  fidd-l-l-l-er  ! 
Bob.  {aside)  The  guv'nor's  tight — tight  as  a  drum. 

Both  assume  an  air  of  excessive  sobriety  and  dignity. 
BuxNYTHORNE  ^70^5  to  sofa  near  fire.  Bob  foUoivs 
him.  As  they  cross,  their  resemblance  to  each  other 
muni  be  carried  out  by  the  actors'  gestures  and 
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manners  being  arranged  so  as  to  be  identioaL 
Whatever  action  is  used  by  Bunnythoiine  is  also 
used  inadvei'tently  and  unconsciously  by  Bob. 

Bun.  Why  did  you  not  go  up  to  your  room  1 
Bob.  I  wanted  to  inquire  after  poor  Cousin  Eva  !  How 
is  she  1 

Bun.  I  don't  know — no  better — ^just  the  same. 
Bob.  (spouting) 

"  She  was  doomed  ere  we  were  wedded,  and  I  never  saw  her  more. 
Flame  the  lightnings,  bray  the  thunders,  b.d  the  smoky  torrents  pour  ! 
Bid  the  smoky  torrents  pour  " 

Oh  !  smoky  torrents — fine  image,  isn't  it  ? 

Bun.  (not  heeding  him)  Nothing  to  what  it  used  to  be 
in  my  time. 

Bob.  Eh? 

Bun.  What's  fine  ? 

Bob.  INIy  pootry — ^my  "  Thoughts  in  a  Crater  "  ! 

Bun.  Thoughts  in  a  coal-hole  !  I  hate  poetry — I  con- 
sider it  ungentlemanlike.  There  never  used  to  be  any 
poetry  in  my  time. 

Bob.  (spouting)    "Flame  the  lightnings  " 

Bun.  Flame  the  devil !  Where  are  the  lucifers  ?  On 
the  table  somewhere — find  'em.  (he  finds  them  as  he  is 
speaking,  and  hands  them  to  Bob)  Here's  the  box — take  it, 
can't  you  ? 

As  BuNNYTHORNE  holds  box,  BoB  ta/ces  brandy  bottle^ 
helps  himself,  and  drinks. 

Bun.  Got  it?  . 

Bob.  (drinking)   Yes,  I've  got  it. 

Bun.  You  haven't — ah  !  (lights  lucifer.  Bob  puts 
down  glass)    Hold  the  candle  steady. 

As  Bob  holds  candle  unsteadily,  Bunnythorne  lights 
it  also  unsteadily.  Stage  light.  They  sit  doum 
again. 


Arm-Chair. 
Bunnythorne. 


O 

Chair. 

Table.  Bob. 


Bob.  {after  looking  at  Bunnythorne)    Tight!  He's 

(aside) 
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Bun.  (aside)   I'm  sorrjr  I  didn't  keep  it  dark. 

During  the  scene.,  at  intervals^  they  both  endeavour  to 
take  the  bottle  at  the  same  time,  so  that  their  hands 
meet,  they  withdraw  them  imniediately,  and 
endeavour  to  talk  profoundly. 

Bob.  Do  you  know,  governor,  I'm  getting  tired  of  this 
sort  of  life  ? 

Bun.  I  should  think  so. 

Bob.  I  feel  I'm  wasting  my  abilities,  and  the  best  years 

of  my  life  in — in  

Bun.  In  getting  drunk  at  the  "  Mompesson  Arms." 

Bob.  No,  governor,  /  am  not  drunk ;  but  I  know  who  is ! 

Bun.  {indignant)  Who  is  ? 

Bob.  Never  mind. 

Bun.  Who  do  you  mean,  sir  ? 

Bob.  Never  mind — Jack  Topham. 

{evading  the  question) 
Bun.  {sneering)  J ack  Topham — a  pretty  friend. 
Bob.  Oh  !  he's  no  friend  of  mine  nov\^ — we've  had  a  row 
Bun.  Bravo  !    What  about  1 

Bob.  About  Miss  Brill,  the  barmaid  ;  I  think  Jack's 
going  to  marry  her.  However,  he  cut  up  rough  about  her, 
and  we  had  a  row.  {taking  bottle.  Bunnythorne  stops  him) 

Bun.  No  ;  you've  had  enough  already.  Talking  of  Miss 
Brill,  Bob,  I  used  to  be  afraid  that  you  were  sweet  upon  her. 

Bob.  Me  !  no,  governor.  My  mind  is  fixed  upon  Cousin 
Eva.  {stage  gets  gradually  lighter  at  C.  windoiv)  And  if  it 
were  not  for  this  engineer  

Bun.  Those  beastly  railways  !  {amiably)  Bob,  my  boy, 
I'd  give  the  world  to  see  you  grow  steady,  and  settle  down 
with  your  cousin  Eva. 

Bob.  {affectionately)  Yes — guv — I  should  like  to  settle 
down.    I've  been  stirred  up  enough  already,  {spouting) 

*Tor  'tis  weary,  wear}^,  wasting  mind  and  body  at  the  oar, 
Rest  thee  " 

Bun.  Yes — Yes — Bob.  I  like  you  in  your  good  humours. 
Bob.  Married  to  Eva.    She'll  have  money. 
Bun.  Yes,  yeis.  {aside)  He  is  a  good  affectionate  boy 
with  all  his  fau.ts. 

Bob.  And  you'd  allow  me  something  if  I  was  married. 
Bun.  Of  course  I  would.  Bob. 

Bob.  And  with  that  capital  I  could  go  to  London,  and 
—  start  a  new  monthly  magazine. 
Bun.  (horrijied)  What  1 
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Bob.  There  is  a  great  want  of  new  monthly  magazines 
in  London,  and  I  could  publish  my  own  poetry  in  it,  and  • 

Bun.  {in  a  passion)  You  idiot — do  you  want  to  ruin 
me  ?  (rising)  You're  no  son  of  mine  !  I  disown  you.  Ah! 
Get  out  ! 

Bob.  There  you  go,  you  never  will  listen  to  reason. 

Enter  Doctor,  l.d. 

Bun.  Not  a  shilling  do  you  ever  get  

Doc.  {i7iterrn])ting)  Hallo  !     Hallo !    Will  you  never 
learn  to  keep  quiet  near  an  invalid  ?    Has  she  stirred  ? 
Bun.  No. 

Doc.  {seeing  Bob)  What !    Not  dead  yet 
Bob.  Doctor ! 

Doc.  As  I  was  looking  from  the  window  I  saw  your 
friend,  Mr.  Topham,  and  three  other  blackguards  outside, 
so  I  went  down  to  ask  Topham  what  he  wanted  there, 
and  he  asked  me  to  deliver  this  to  you.  {gives  Bob  letter) 
There  it  is.    Topham,  I  believe,  is  waiting  for  an  answer. 

Exit  Doctor,  cautiously^  r.d. 

Bob.  {rises  and  reads  letter  hy  light  of  candle)  "Robert 
Bunnythorne,  Esq.  Dear  sir, — Understanding  from  a 
lady"  (Oh!  that's  Miss  Brill!)  "that  you  have  spoken 
of  me  disrespectfully,  I  demand  the  satisfaction  due  from 
one  gentleman  to  another — some  mutual  friends  are  with 
me  who  Avill  see  that  all  is  conducted  fairly — I  am  waiting 
outside  for  you,  to  punch  your  damned  head  ;  so  come 
down  quickly,  or  I'll  fetch  you  in  two  two's.  Dear  sir,  ever 
yours  sincerely, — John  Topham." 

Bun.  {rising)  Eh  !  a  tight  with  Topham  !  he's  too  much* 
for  you. 

Bob.  {buttoning  up  his  coat,  and  talcing  uj)  hi»  hat  deter- 
minedly) The  infernal  impudence  !  I'll  thrash  him  till  I 
can't  stand  over  him.  {fjoes  off  briskly,  l.d.) 

Bun.  (agitated)  Bob  !  Bob  !  my  boy,  I  forbid  you  to 
^g]\t  with  him.  He's  two  stun  too  heavy  for  you.  Bless 
the  boy  !  Just  like  his  father,  (joroudly)  My  boy  !  my 
boy  !  Me  all  over  !  Every  inch  of  him.  Bob  1  {calling) 
I  forbid  it !    I'll  come  and  back  you. 

Exit  Bunnythorne  hastily,  l.d.    Stage  lighter  at 
window.    Enter  the  Doctor,  r.d. 

Doc.  Phew  I  There's  no  use  in  prescribing  anything — 
but  the  Engineer.  He's  got  my  note  by  this  time,  and  will 
be  here  soon.    It's  the  only  hope.    Then  there's  Arthur. 
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He's  as  hot-headed  as  a  boy,  and  as  obstinate  as  an  old 
man.  All  the  inconveniences  of  youth  without  its 
pliability,  and  the  hardness  of  age  without  its  obedience  to 
the  law  of  compromise.    Here  he  is  ! 

Enter  Arthur,  l.d. 

Art.  Well — what  news  ? 

Doc.  She  sleeps — for  the  present. 

Art.  Tell  me,  candidly — candidly — will  she  recover? 

Doc.  I  don't  know.  (Arthur  sinks  in  chair.  Aside) 
Now  for  it.  {aloud)  I  have  no  faith  in  my  treatment — nor 
in  anybody  else's. 

Art.  Is  there  no  hope? 

Doc.  Yes,  one. 

Art.  What  is  it?  {rising) 
Doc.  Ferne. 
Art.  Ferne  ! 

Doc.  Don't  fly  at  the  mention  of  his  name. 
Art.  He  has  killed  her. 

Doc.  No;  'tis  you  who  will  kill  her  by  sending  him 
away. 

Art.  Me? 

Doc.  Yes.  He,  a  plebeian,  has  dared  to  fall  in  love  with 
the  niece  of  a  Mompesson.  Off  with  his  head — eh  1  Let 
the  poor  devil  die  of  despair  ;  but  no  Mompesson  must 
make  a  m^fsalliance^  particularly  with  a  rival  

Art.  a  rival  ? 

Doc.  Yes  ;  a  rival.  1  repeat  it — rival.  If  you  haven't 
yet  confessed  it  to  yourself,  learn  it  from  me ;  you've 
dreamt  of  making  this  dear  cousin  your  wife — of  refurnish- 
ing the  Abbey,  of  the  comforts,  the  joys  of  domesticity. 

Art.  (indignant)  Doctor ! 

Doc.  Ah  !  I've  found  the  wound,  then.  Confess  you 
are  jealous ! 

Art.  No  !  {loudly) 
Doc.  Ah  !  ah  !    On  your  honour — on  your  honour  ? 
Art.  Oh  !  you're  the  devil! 

Doc.  I  wish  I  was !  For  if  I  were,  I'd  bribe  you  to  do 
what's  right,  by  giving  you  the  youth  {with  intention),  the 
appearance,  and  the  attractions  you  possessed  thirty  years 
ago. 

Art.  But  let  us  seek  other  advice — the  London  doctor 
who  attended  her  during  her  last  illness. 

Doc.  {his  hands  in  his  pockets)  I'd  give  the  world  to  con- 
sult with  him. 
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Art.  I'll  write  to  him. 

Doc.  Your  letter  will  not  reach  London  until  to-morrow 
evening. 

Art.  I'll  send — I'll  go  myself  ! 

Doc.  There's  no  railway  nearer  than  Stapleton,  and 
lliat's  eight  hours  from  here. 

Art.  We'll  telegraph  ! 

Doc.  No  telegraph  nearer  than  Stapleton. 

Art.  {crossing  to  R.)  No  rail ! — no  telegraph  ! — no  any- 
thing in  this  damned  hole  !  We're  in  a  desert,  and  miles 
away  there  are  contrivances  that  annihilate  time  and  space. 
(stopping  ivith  sudden  conviction)  And  it  was  I  who  crushed 
the  project  that  would  have  brought  communication  with 
the  world  up  to  this  very  spot,  (hitterly)  Congratulate  me 
on  my  victory  !  I  have  saved  the  Abbey,  and  I  have  killed 
Eva  ! 

Doc.  (aside)  At  last !  (aloud)  You  see,  then,  this  young 
man's  calling  has  its  noble,  as  well  as  its  common  trades- 
man side.  Science  commands  time  and  space.  King  Canute 
couldn't  command  the  tide,  but  the  engineer  can  build  a 
breakwater  that  compels  the  roaring  ocean  to  keep  within 
its  proper  bounds  ! 

Art.  But  of  what  use  is  all  this  ? 

Doc.  Of  every  use.  Ferne  is  not,  I  will  say,  a  man  of 
good  family.  Well,  he'll  found  a  family,  for  he  is  a  young 
and  already  distinguished  man.  He  has  that  natural  patent 
that  is  the  commencement  of  distinction  and  nobility. 

Art.  And  what  may  that  be  ? 

Doc.  Brains — that  coronet  worn  inside  the  skull,  that  no 
revolution  can  deprive  him  of. 

Art.  But  do  I  understand  that  you  wish  me  to  

Doc.  To  give  her  up  to  this  young  man  1    Yes,  I  do. 

Art.  (after  a  pause)  You  are  asking  me  to  make  a 
sacrifice — to  exhibit  a  heroism  which  

Doc.  Of  course  I'm  asking  a  heroism — a  self-sacrifice. 
What  else  should  I  ask  of  you  ?  Now  take  it  from  your  own 
point  of  view,  not  mine.  I'm  a  Bepublican — a  Radical — in 
modern  slang,  a  Red.  I  want  to  see  some  of  this  real 
nobility  I  hear  you  talk  of.  I  want  to  see  it,  out  of  a 
picture,  or  a  genealogical  chart.  I  want  to  see  it  framed  in 
flesh  and  blood.  In  this  sad  business  I  don't  ask  you  to  act 
like  a  common  man  ;  I  don't  ask  you  to  act  like  a  gentleman 
— that's  easy  to  you — you  can't  help  it.  I  ask  you  to  act 
like  a  Mompesson  !  Do  you  remember  some  time  ago.  in 
the  year  fourteen  hundred  and  something,  how  your  ancestor 
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Raoul  de  Mompesson  took  service  in  Germany,  and  when; 
the  Archduchess  Something-or-other-stein,  with  whom 
Raoul  was  in  love,  was  pursued  with  her  husband  and 
children,  by  her  enemies,  your  ancestor  put  on  the  Arch- 
duke's armour  and  alone  met  the  foemen,  who  mistook  him 
tor  his  rival,  and  he  fell  pierced  by  their  swords,  and  while 
he  held  the  hilts  of  their  blades  to  him  the  woman  he  loved 
gained  the  castle  in  safety  ;  and,  don't  you  remember,  how 
she  and  the  children  he  had  saved  offered  up  prayers  for  the 
chivalric  lover,  who  had  died  so  true  a  knight,  a  gentleman, 
and  soldier?  Well,  then,  Raoul  de — I  mean  Arthur  de 
Mompesson,  remember  your  race,  your  blood,  your  ante- 
cedents. Cast  all  small  selfishness  aside,  receive  this  young 
man.  Give  up  Eva  !  Save  her  life  !  Honour  comniands  ! 
Humanity  insists.    Noblesse  oblige  ! 

Art.  {after  a 'pause ^  rising)  You  are  right.  Send  for 
Mr.  Feme.    Ill  do  it. 

Doc.  You  wilU 

Art.  (extending  his  hand)  TTpon  my  honour. 

Doc.  {shaking  hand)  Mompesson,  all  over.  Raoul  re- 
divivus  !  {and  chuckling  at  his  success)  There's  always  some 
good  in  a  gentleman,  even  when  he's  a  nobleman  !  {knock  at 
L.D.,  aloud)  Doubtless,  that's  him. 

Art.  Ferne  ?  (Doctor  nods)  Already  ?  {^mastering  hirn- 
selj)  Come  in  ! 

Ferne  opens  l.d.,  and  appears  on  threshold.    He  does 
not  advance  into  room, 

Fer.  {after  a  pause)  Pardon  me.  I  received  a  note  from 
Doctor  Browne,  which  

Art.  {offering  his  hand)  Mr.  Ferne,  I  have  to  ask  your 
pardon  for  what  I  said  yesterday.  I  was  wrong,  violent, 
unjust.    I  trust  that  you  will  accept  my  apology. 

Fer.  {hardly  comprehending)  Mr.  Mompesson,  I  

Art.  We  must  talk  seriously.    Will  you  sit  down  ? 

Doc.  {aside  to  Arthur)  Bravo  ! 

Fer.  My  position  here  is  so  peculiar.  But  I  hardly 
know  how  I  should  act. 

i     Art.  There  is,  I  admit,  a  difficulty  ;  but  no  difficulty  tliat 
cannot  be  overcome. 

{during  Arthur's  last  lines  Eva  enters^  r.d.) 
.     Eva.  {at  door)  There  need  be  no  difficulty ;  or  if  there 
Ibe^  it  is  one  in  which  I  am  concerned  and  have  a  right  to 
speak. 

Art.  Eva !  {advancing  to  her)  ; 
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Doc.  Hush  !    Leave  them  alone, 

Arthur  and  Doctor  retire   to  vnndow.  Eva 
advances  to  sofa.    Ferne  ajyiwoaches  her. 

Eva.  Mr.  Ferne,  let  me  be  candid.  Yesterday  you  told 
me  that  you  loved  me. 

Fer.  And  I  spoke  the  truth. 

Eva.  No.  You  saw  me  ill — as  you  thought  dying — and 
you  spoke  from  pity.    I  cannot  accept  your  love  as  alms. 
Fer.  Alms  ! 

Eva.  I  should  have  been  proud  of  your  affection,  I  must 
decline  your  compassion. 

Art.  (aside)  She  rejects  him.    She  is  a  Mompesson. 

(with  pride) 

Doc.  (aside,  at  back)  Wait  a  bit.  All  the  Mompessons 
on  the  female  side  were  women,  and  women  are  fondest  of 
itheir  sweethearts  when  they  quarrel  with  them.  "  It  is 
'th^ir  nature  to." 

I  Eva.  You  and  my  cousin,  and  the  Doctor,  and  the  rest 
loi  my  kind  friends,  have  treated  me  as  if  I  were  a  child, 
and  

I  Fer.  Eva,  will  you  hear  the  truth — the  honest  truth — » 
I  the  truth  that  a  man  should  tell  to  the  woman  he  loves — > 
the  woman  he  hopes  to  share  his  life  with  1  I  came  here 
'absorbed  with  the  small  cares  of  the  outer  world — unthink- 
ing of  you.  I  saw  you— and  the  love  that  I  had  never 
dreamt  of — leaped  up  at  my  heart.  I  remembered  the  old 
days  in  London,  when  I  saw  you  as  I  see  you  now,  pale  — 
weak — beautiful — and  a  new  feeling  came  over  me.  The 
love  I  feel  for  you  throngs  my  veins,  and  I  speak  as  I  think 
when  alone,  and  you  are  not  near  to  dazzle  me,  and  make 
me  forget  all  but  the  sweet  intoxication  of  your  presence. 
ICva,  I  have  the  consent  of  your  cousin,  I  dare  to  believe  I 
liave  the  consent  of  your  own  heart ;  you  love  me — your 
own  sweet  lips  have  avowed  it.  I  love  you  wholly,  solely, 
and  truly.    Do  you  believe  me  ? 

Art.  (advancinf/)  Yes,  I  believe  him,  and  you  may. 

Eva.  Are  you  sure  you  speak  the  truth  ? 

Fer.  Let  your  heart  answer  for  mine.  My  lips  are  silent. 

Eva.  (after  a  2Kcuse,  giving  him  her  hand)  Yes,  I  believe 
you  ! 

Art.  It's  all  over,  Doctor.  It's  all  over.  What  shall 
I  do? 

Doc.  Do  !  Congratulate  them  !  (advancing) 
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Eva.  But  Miss  Myrnie  told  me  

(Miss  Myrnie  appears  at  l.d.) 

Doc.  Miss  Myrnie  is  a  deceitful  old — but  no — why 
should  I  libel  a  harmless,  necessary  cat,  by  comparing  it  to 
a  spiteful  unnecessary  old  woman  ?    Miss  Myrnie  

Miss  M.  {advancing)  Miss  Myrnie  has  heard  every 
word,  and  Miss  Myrnie  does  not  think  it  necessary  to 
defend  either  what  she  said  to  Miss  Summers  yesterday,  or 
what  she  has  said  to  Lord  Mompesson  this  morning.  Miss 
Myrnie  has  done  her  duty  to  her  own  conscience,  to  her 
religion,  and  to  her  family,  {speaking  at  door)  Your  lordship 
will  find  every  word  that  I  have  told  you  to  be  true. 

Doc.  The  old  devil. 


Enter  Lord  Mompesson,  l.d. 

Art.  {speaking  to  Doctor  as  Lord  Mompesson  enters^ 
and  takes  a  chair,  c.)  He  will  never  consent.  I  know  his 
prejudices.    Now  all  is  over  1 


O 

Lord  M. 
seated. 


O 

Miss  M. 
seated. 


o 

Dr.  B. 
seated. 


o 

Arthur 
seated. 


Lord  M.  Arthur— Eva— Miss  Myrnie  has  been  telling 
me  of  something  that  has  been  kept  a  secret  f  rom  me. 

Art.  Only  since  yesterday. 

Miss  M.  I  have  told  his  lordship  everything. 

Doc.  {aside)  And  a  little  over.  The  truth  made 
piquant  with  Miss  Myrnie's  sauce. 

Lord  M.  Eva,  my  grandniece,  is  it  true  that  you  have 
received  the  attentions  of  a  young  gentleman  ? 

Eva.  Of  Mr.  Feme,— quite  true,  {rising)  Mr.  i^erne, 
let  me  present  you  to  my  grand-uncle,  Lord  Mompesson. 

{they  how,  (Sec.) 

Doc.  {aside)  Bravo  !  .         ,  , 

Lord  M.  And,  Doctor,  is  it  true  that  in  order  not  to 
contradict  Eva's  whims  or  wishes  while  she  was  so  critically 
ill,  that  you  and  Arthur  told  her  that  Mr.  Ferne  might 
visit  the  Abbey  as  her  accepted  suitor  % 
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Quite  true,  (together) 


Miss  M.  As  I  told  your  lordship,  they  trumped  up  a 
Btory  

Lord  M.  {interrupting)  One  moment,  dear  Miss 
TTyrnie.  Mr.  Ferne,  you  told  me,  was  not  exactly  a — 
a  man  of  family. 

Miss  M.  No  family  whatever  !  No  blood,  that  is,  no 
real  blood.  His  veins  are  plebeian  as  potato  peelings.  He 
is  connected  with  the  railroads.  I  believe  he  is  a  railway 
^uard,  and  his  grandfather  was  a  labourer  on  your  lord- 
ship's estate. 

Fer.  Permit  me  to  correct  you.  I  am  an  engineer. 
My  grandfather  held  the  BranxLey  Farm,  close  to  Wood- 
side. 

Miss  M.  A  mere  question  of  detail. 

Lord  M.  Aye  ! — aye  ! — aye  !  Ferne.    I  remember. 

Fer.  If  I  may  be  allowed  to  offer  a  remark,  I  would 
suggest  that  I  was  asked  here,  and  that  I  offer  marriage  to 
your  niece,  Lord  Mompesson  ;  that  I  do  so  from  myself, 
and  with  no  doubt  of  my  own  worthiness.  I  court  inquiry 
as  to  my  character  and  circumstances. 

Miss  M.  Such  impudence  ! 

Lord  M.  Is  my  niece  attached  to  you  ] 

Eva.  Let  me  answer  that !    I  am  ! 

Miss  M.  Well,  if  ever!  (scandalisect) 

Doc.  It's  so  many  years  sinoe  she  felt  anything  of  the 
sort  she  has  forgotten  all  about  it  ! 

Art.  My  father  will  never  consent.  We're  done, 
Doctor,  we're  done  !  (to  Doctor) 

Lord  M.  Have  you  many  relations,  Mr.  Ferne  1 

Fer.  None  !    I  am  alone  in  the  world  ! 

Doc.  Oh  !  he's  much  too  good  a  fellow  to  have 
relations  ! 

Lord  M.  (rising  and  going  to  Arthur)  Arthur,  what 
is  your  opinion  ? 

Art.  (the  Doctor's  eyes  fixed  nj)on  him)  They  are 
worthy  of  each  other. 

Lord  M.  And  you  would  have  me  consent  ? 

Art.  Yes  ! . 

Lord  M.  Mr.  Ferne,  Miss  Myrnie  has  done  us  all  a 
great  service  in  facilitating  our  meeting,  and  understanding 
each  other  on  this  very  serious  subject.  I  must  inquire 
into  many  details.  W^e  need  not  enter  upon  that  now. 
In  the  meantime,  and  until  we  know  more  of  you — which 
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I  make  a  condition— visit  the  Abbey  in  the  capacity  of  my 
dear  grandniece's  suitor.  I  am  an  old  man.  I  shall  not 
be  here  much  longer.  I  would  not  see  her  mother  after 
her  marriage  {mournfully),  and  I  never  set  eyes  on  her 
again.  Let  me  make  those  about  me  as  happy  as  I  can. 
(Eva  takes  Lord  Mompesson's  hand)  Dear  Miss  Myrnie 
here,  I  am  sure,  will  be  pleased  that  her  kind  intervention 
has  had  so  happy  a  result.       (Miss  Myrnie  astonished) 

Doc.  Dear  Miss  Myrnie,  I  congratulate  you. 

Fer.  How  can  I  find  words  to  thank  you  ? 

(crossing  to  her) 

Eva.  (to  Miss  Myrnie)  And  I  was  foolish  enough  to 
think  that  you  were  not  my  friend.    Thanks  1 
.    Fer.  Thanks  ! 

Lord  M.  Thanks ! 

Doc.  Thanks  !  {all  to  Miss  Myrnie)  ^ 

Miss  M.  (speechless  with  rage,  masters  herself)  Don't 

mention  it— you're  quite  welcome.    I — I  will  retire  to  my 

room. 

Doc.  Do — do  !  and  don't  come  out  again  ! 

Doctor  opens  door.    Enter  Bunnythorne  in  coat 
and  hat,  followed  by  Bob.    Bob  has  a  green  shade 
over  both  eyes. 
Miss  M.  Good  gracious  !  {seeing  Bob) 

Doc.  What's  all  this  ? 

Bun.  (leading  Bob  to  chair)  Bob's  been  having  a  tooth 
out.  Topham  on  the  eyes— but  he  licked  him — I  saw  the 
fight— Bob  licked  him.  (with  pride)  The  very  image  of 
me  when  I  was  his  age.  When  Eva  gets  better  he's  the 
husband  for  her. 

Miss  Myrnie  at  window. 

Fernb.      Eva.      Lord  Mompesson. 
seated.  seated. 

DogjoB.  Bunnythorne. 

Bob. 
seated. 

Bob. 

In  the  rapture  of  the  battle,  when  whirls  wild  the  foeman's  glaive, 
Shall  thy  image  aye  be  present  to  the  bosom  of  the  brave." 
Miss  M.  (coming  down  to  Bunnythorne)  Miss  Eva  is 
engaged  to  Mr.  Feme  by  my  lord's  consent. 

Bob.  What? 

Bun.  Bob ! 

Bod,  Never  mind,  gu  v'nor ;  the  brave  heart  accepts  its 
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doom.  You  can  make  me  the  allowance  all  the  same. 
(reseating  himself  moonily) 

*'  Though  I  loved  her,  yet  she  left  me— it  is  years  and  years  ago, 
Once  my  eyes  were  dimmed  with  weeping,  now  my  locks  are  white 
as  snow." 

{to  Doctor)  I  should  like  to  know  why  

Doc.  Not  now — some  other  time. 

Lord  M.  (as  if  concluding  a  conversation)  Yes — yes — 
yes.    And  if  all  turns  out  satisfactory,  of  which  I  have  no 

doubt  

Art.  I  will  give  the  bride  away. 

Miss  M.  {sneering)  With  all  your  differences  of  opinion 
you  seem  quite  agreed  on  one  point,  that  Miss  Eva  must  be 
married. 

Doc.  Yes,  we're  all  agreed  on  that,  (pointing  to 
Arthur)  Aristocrat. 

Art.  (smiling  and  pointing  to  Doctor)  Red  Re- 
publican. 

Doc.  (pointing  to  Bunnythorne)  Man  of  business. 
Bun.  (leaning  over  Bob)  And  warrior  ! 
Doc.  Lords  ! 

Bun.  (pointing  to  himself)  Commons  ! 

Doc.  (pointing  to  himself)  The  people  ! 

Bun.  (20ointing  to  Bob)  And  the  army. 

Doc.  Very  good  !  Let's  try  again !  High  !  (to 
Arthur.  Pointing  to  himself )  Low!  (indicating  l^uiiNY- 
thorne)    Jack  ! 

Bun.  (pointing  to  Bob's  black  eye,  and  slapping  him  on 
the  shoulder)    And  game  !  (crosses  to  fireplace) 

Doc.  Come,  my  patient,  no  more  excitement  to-day,  or 
it  will  be  too  much  for  you.  Let  me  take  you  to  your 
room. 

(crosses  to  her.  Music,  piano,  during  Eva's  speech) 
Eva.  a  few  more  minutes  to  thank  you  so  much  for 
all  your  goodness  to  me.  I  shall  get  better  ;  I  feel  I  shall  I 
When  the  snow  melts  from  the  grass,  I  shall  be  stronger  : 
and  when  the  summer  covers  those  black  branches  with 
green  leaves  I  shall  be  able  to  walk  down  the  avenue. 
Fer.  With  me  by  your  side  ? 

Lord  M.  You,  on  one  side — me  on  the  other.  Left  to 
yourself  your  pace  would  be  too  fast,  and  mine  would  be 
too  slow.  You  have  youth,  strength,  and  speed ;  I  have 
age,  judgment,  and  experience.    Let  Eva  walk  between  us. 

Eva.  (as  they  are  going  round  door  R.)  My  path 
must  lead  to  happiness  when  love  and  hope  conduct  me,  and 
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affection  and  experience  guide  me — (smiling) — That's  Pro- 
gress !       {movement  of  all  the  characters.    Music  ceases) 

Ferne.   Eva.   Lord  Mompesson.  Arthur. 

going  to  door.  Doctor.     j^^^gg  M  of  ^ 

BuNNYTHORNE.  Congratulating  AiZZ'  7 

seated.  each  other  and  ^^SfiTUsted. 

seated. 

Bob  seated. 

Bun.  Now,  in  my  time,  we  should  have  all  stood  in  a 
pleasant  half -circle  round  the  stage,  and  thanked  our 
friends,  the  public,  for  their  kind  applause  ;  but  nothing  is 
as  it  should  be  nowadays,  everything  is  going  to  the  
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Note  — The  last  speech  of  Bunny thorne's  was  written  for  the  late 
J.  B.  Buckstone,  for  whom  the  part  w  as  originally  intended,  but  is 
never  spoken. 
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COMEDY  IN   FOUR  ACTS. 
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CAST  OF 
The  Graf  von  Staufenberg... 
The  Hon.  Bruce  Fanquehere 
Captain  Stockstadt  ... 
Mr.  Bodmin  Todder 
The  Chev^alier  Browne 
Frank  Price 
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Amanda 
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...  Mr.  H.  W.  Montgomery. 

...  Mr.  Hare. 

...  Mr  Sydney. 

...  Mr.  Blakeley. 

...  Mr.  S.  Bancroft. 

...  Mr.  H.  J.  Montague. 
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Act  I — Der  Brunnen  (Morning). — Garden. 

Act  n. — Das  Alte  Schloss  (Afternoon). — Ruins  of  an  old 
Castle. 

Act  ni. — Scene  1. — Der  Vorplatz  (Evening).  —  Corridor. 

Scene  2. — Der  Spiel  Saal  (Night). — Gamblinj 
Saloon, 

Act  IV. — Der  Kursaal  and  Kurgarten  (The  Next  Day). 
— Garden.    Scene. — Germany. 

Modern  Costumes,    Time  of  Representation^  two  hours  and 
three-quarters. 
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ACT  1. 

Scene — Ber  Brunnen. — Gardens,  Chestnut-trees — planted 
to  form  part  of  a  square,  open  to  audience,  and  open  at 
hack.  A  well  with  railings  round  it,  and  steps  to  descend, 
L.  and  R.  Landscape  cloth  at  back.  Two  garden  chairs 
R.  and  L.,  second  and  third  entrances.  Two  small  round 
tables  R.  and  L.,  first  entrances,  and  stacks  of  chairs  hy 
them.  Time,  7  a,m,  Omnes  in  morning  costume.  Band 
plays  chorale  outside.  People  promenading  under  trees. 
Invalids,  <Scc.,  some  coming  up  steps  from  fountain  ;  some 
seated  :  general  movement.    Curtain  slow  on  picture^ 

Enter  the  Chevalier  Browne,  smoking  cigarette,  on 
last  bars  of  music, 

Browne,  (sitting  l.  of  table,  r.)  Kellner !  (Enter  Waiter 
from  hotel,  R.  1  e.)  Oh  !  you  is  it  ?  A  cup  of  coffee,  and 
some  cognac.  (Exit  Waiter  r.  1  e.)  So,  virtuous  Schwalbad 
turns  out  early  and  tastes  the  waters,  and  listens  to  the 
band.  But  the  princes — the  proscrits,  and  the  punters 
know  better.  '  They  lie  in  bed  and  meditate  over  martin- 
gals  and  a  cup  of  coffee,  (re-enter  Waiter,  with  coffee  and 
cognac,  R.  1  E.  Exeunt  Visitors,  Peasants,  (ice,  Browne 
rising)  It's  odd,  but  that  little  girl  still  runs  in  my  head. 
I  wish  I  could  run  in  her  heart !  Strange  for  a  man  of  five- 
and- thirty,  past  his  salad  and  sentimental  days.  Five-and- 
thirty  !  Why,  I'm  five-and-eighty  perhaps  ;  that  accounts 
for  it.    I  am  getting  into  my  second  childhood  !  Well, 

I'll  lay  long  odds  not  to  be  unhappier  than  my  first  

(music.  Enter  Bruce  Fanquehere,  sits  r.  of  table) 
Here's  papa  !  You're  early  this  morning.  (Fanquehere 
sits  L.  of  table,  R.)  How  are  you  ? 

Fan.  Queer  ! — Kellner,  cognac !       Exit  Waiter,  r. 

lieo.  Any  news  ? 

Fan.  Post  isn't  in.  I  had  a  letter  last  night,  and  last 
Saturday's    Saddle.'*  (giving  him  a  newspaper) 

Bro.  Anything  in  it  ? 
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Fan.  No  !  Lord  Lap  worth's  selling  his  stud. 
Bro.  Hard  up 

Fan.  No  !  soft  down.  He's  married — {re-enter  Waitek  ! 
with  tray^  and  decanter^  glass,  <Scc.;  Waiter  jyours  out  a  mp 
of  brandy  in  tumbler  and  is  going.  Fanquehere  calls  him 
hack)  Kellner  !  {takes  decanter  from  him^  and  pours  a 
quantity  into  tumbler,  and  mixes  tvith  water.  Exit  Waiter, 
R.I.E.) — pot  o'  money  !  and,  I  hear,  a  nice  girl. 

Bro.  Apropos,  how  is  madeuioiselle  1 

{reads  pajjer  carefully) 

Fan.  Quite  well — she  only  got  a  wetting. 

Bro.  How  was  it  1 

Fan.  She  was  fishing.  A  carp  tickled  her  hook,  she 
got  excited,  put  one  foot  on  the  gunwale  of  the  boat,  so  she 
tells  me,  and  over  she  went,  {rising)  I'm  glad  I  wasn't 
there.  I  should  have  gone  cranky.  Poor  Fred's  only 
legacy,  that  dear  little  Rosie  !  All  he  left  behind  him, 
except  debts,  {sits  again)  You  know  the  story?  How 
father  went  to  the  bad,  the  same  year  that  I  did — 
"  Diadasti's"  year  :  the  family  wouldn't  stand  it  any  longer. 
Poor  Fred  went  to  the  worse,  died  at  Boulogne,  where  he 
was  staying  under  a  temporary  cloud,  {in  jerks)  Just 
before  he  went,  he  said,  "  Uncle  Bruce,  there's  the  baby: — 
don't  let  those  damned  people" — he  meant  the  family,  he 
always  called  them  the  damned  people — "don't  let  them 
get  hold  of  her, — or  they'll  teach  her  family  prayers,  and  to 
forget  her  father."  Well,  I  went  tick  with  the  undertaker, 
and  gave  Fred  a  handsome  funeral — took  Rosie  and  reared 
her  from  a  foal — I  mean  from  a  baby.  By  gad  !  that  child, 
Browne  {with  enthusiasm)  is  the  most  wonderful  child  that 
ever — I  dry-nursed  her. 

Bro.  But  how  came  young  Price  to  fish  her  out  1 

Fan.  He  was  on  the  island — saw  her  fall  in — and  dived 
after  her  like  an  otter.  Ever  been  otter  hunting? 
Splendid  sport  !  He  brought  her  to  the  shore,  and  carried 
her  to  the  Teich  haus. 

Bro.  Very  nice,  indeed  of  him. 

Fan.  What — to  fish  her  up  ?  Not  at  all — one  of  the 
Humane  Society's  hooks  would  have  done  that  much.  What 
annoyed  me  most  was  that  she  should  have  been  saved  by 
him. 

Bro.  Whom? 

Fan.  Hook — 

Bro.  Price? 

Fan.  I  mean  Price, 
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Bro.  What  is  there  against  him  t 
Fan.  Don't  you  know  who  he  is  ? 

Bro.  Yes ;  his  name  is  Price — of  Price,  Dinbrook 
and  Co.  Young,  rich,  and — a  fool.  Grouse  all  over,  and 
our  game. 

Fan.  My  dislike  to  him  is  hereditary.  He's  the 
grandson  of  that  Price  who  contested  the  Borough  with  my 
grandfather's  nominee — and  won  the  election — which 
nearly  ruined  us.  Next  year,  my  grandfather  bought  up 
the  Borough — the  village  I  mean  —and  two  years  after  the 
Reform  Bill  passed — the  Borough  was  disfranchised — ruined 
us  quite  !  Price  !  confound  Price  ! 

Bro.  Why  not  rook  him,  as  a  return  ? 

Fan.  So  we  will :  so  we  will — Caro  Cavaliero  Bruno. 
He's  a  good-natured  fool  !  He's  not  an  amusing  scoundrel. 

Bro.  Hush  !  here  he  is. 

Enter  Frank  Price,  l.  3  e.,  dressed  in  the  height  of 
Spa  fashion — down  c. 

Price  (c.)  Ah!  good  morning,  Browne!  How  de  do? 
{sees  Fanquehere  confused)  How  do  you  do  this  morning, 
Mr.  Fanquehere  ?  {going  up) 

Bro.  Going? 

Price.  Yes ;  you  know  I'm  taking  the  waters  ;  and 
when  you're  taking  the  waters — (liis  manner  becomes 
confused)  you  must  walk  about ;  so  the  doctor  says  {going 
— returns)     Miss  Fanquehere  quite  recovered  her  

Fan.  Dip  in  the  water  ?    Quite  !  thanks. 

{lighting  cigar) 

Price,  {confused)  I  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of — — 
^  (J)and  plays  German  Military  March) 

Enter  Captain    Stockstadt,  and  the  Graf  vojt 
Staufenberg, /rom  l.u.e. 

Bro.  Good  morning,  Count. — Good  morning,  Captain 
{rises,  crosses  to  L.c.     They  salute) 
Graf,    {down  l.,  with  strong  German  accent)  How  do 
you  do,  "  Illustrated  London  News." 
Price  (c.)  What  does  he  mean  ? 

Bro.  (l.c.)  It's  tlie  only  English  the  Graf  knows,  and 
he  makes  use  of  it  on  evciy  occasion.  Let  me  introduce 
V'Ki.    Permit  me  to  present  to  you,  Graf,  my  fj'iend,  ]Mr. 

I  Frank   Price.       The  Graf    von    Staufeuberg.  Captain 

i  Stockstadt — Mr.  Frank  Price. 
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Graf.  How  do  you  do,  "  Illustrated  London  News.** 
Price.  It's  rather  a  limited  vocabulary. 
Bro.  Don't  you  speak  German  1 
(Graf  von  Staufenberg  crosses  to  Fanquehere,  r.c.) 

Price.  No  ;  but  I  can  answer  him  in  his  own  language 
"Saturday  Review";  "Pall  Mall  Gazette";  "Times"; 
"Telegraph,"  second  edition. 

(Graf  von  Staufenberg  goes  up  and  off  r.u.c.) 

Fan.  (smiling)  Ha  !  Ha  !  He's  not  such  a  fool !  He's 
an  amusing  scoundrel ! 

Price,  (c.)  Don't  Captain — what's  his  name? 

Bro.  (l.c.)  Stockstadt. 

Price.  Stockstadt — speak  English  ? 

Bro.  Not  a  word.  He  speaks  French.  You  speak 
French,  don't  you  ? 

Price.  Not  a  syllable.  I'm  an  awful  idiot !  and  the 
worst  is,  I  know  it. 

Bro.  Here's  Mrs.  Kinpeck  coming. 

Price,  {moving  up  stage)  Then  I  shall  go, 

Bro.  Are  you  afraid  she'll  borrow  of  you  ? 

Price,  (returning)  No  ;  I'm  afraid  she'll  pay  rae.  Every 
time  she  sees  me,  she  asks  for  the  loan  of  ten  florins  ; 
directly  she's  got  'em,  she  goes  away.  It's  very  cheap.  I 
don't  think  ten  florins  could  be  laid  out  to  greater  advantage. 

Bro.  Mr.  Bodmin  Todder  does  not  think  so. 

Price.  No  ;  he  spends  his  money  on  himself — such  an 
unworthy  object — that  is,  I  think  so,  in  my  idiotic  way. 
They  hate  each  other. 

Bro.  Mf s.  Kinpeck  and  Todder  1 

Price.  Yes  !  You  see  Todder's  a  rich  bachelor,  and  Mrs. 
K.  is  a  poor  widow.  Mrs.  K.  spends  her  little  income  at  the 
tables,  and  she'd  like  to  have  Todder's  savings  to  speculate 
with,  (iridicating  tables)  Todder  won't  have  her,  and  Mrs. 
K.  considers  that  an  unpardonable  insult,  (advances,  con- 
fused, to  Fanquehere)  I — hope — Miss  Fanquehere — that 
Miss  Fanquehere  has  quite — recovered  1 

Fan.  From  her  wetting  ?  Quite  ;  thank  you  again.  We 
shall  be  happy  to  see  you  at  any  time  that  you  may  be 
passing,  Mr.  Hook. 

Bro.  Price. 

Fan.  I  beg  pardon.  Price. 

Price,  (overcome)  Oh  !  thank  you,  I — talking  of  water 
— -timeformy  second  tumbler!  So  good  morning,  (awkwardly^ 
aside)  Oh  !  if  he  only  knew— 
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Sees  Mrs.  Kinpeck,  and  makes  a  holt  down  to  the 
fountain.  Band  plays,  Stockstadt  rises  and 
goes  to  well;  Browne  goes  up  stage  with  him. 
Enter  Mrs.  Kinpeck,  r.  2  e.,  at  the  same  time  enter 
ToDDER,  L.  3  B. ;  they  meet  and  shake  hands, 
affectionately . 

Tod.  How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Kinpeck  ? 

Mrs.  K.  (r.c.)  Thank  you,  dear  Mr.  Bodmin  Todder, 
quite  well.    How  are  you  ? 

Tod.  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Kinpeck.  {sighing) — Dyspep — \ 
dyspep  

Mrs.  K.  You  shouldn't  eat  so  much. 

ToD.  I  hardly  eat  anything,  Mrs.  Kinpeck. 

Mrs  K.  I  thought  not ,  you  look  half-starved. 

{with  smelling  bottle) 

Tod.  I  knew  you^d  say  that ;  you  are  always  so  kind. 
Did  vou  play  last  night  1 

Mrs.  K.  I  did. 

Tod.  And — I  suppose — lost  ? 

Mrs.  K.  Every  florin  I  had  about  me. 

Tod.  That  wasn't  much  —  [aside)  Had  her  there  ! 

Mrs.  K.  {going  round  table  r.,  sits  R.)  The  old  wretch  1 
with  his  thousands  ! 

ToD.  {aside)  Pauper  !  pauper  ! 

{tumbles  over  Fanquehere) 

Fan.  {irritably )  Now  then. 

ToD.  You  were  i  n  the  way,  sir. 

Bro.  {coming  down  L.c,  with  a  significant  motion  to  \ 
Fanquehere)  Allow  me  to  introduce  you  to  Mr.  Bruce  i 
Fanquehere.    The  Honourable  Bruce  Fanquehere. 

(Browne  goes  up  stage,  reading  paper) 

Tod.  {^ivith  servility)  Honourable  !  I  beg  your  pardon, 
sir.  I  did  not  see  your  legs — if  I  might  be  allo^red  that 
strong  expression.    I  hope  I  didn't  hurt  you? 

Mrs.  K.  {aside,  seated  R.)  Sneak  1  Because  the  old 
brute's  an  Honourable  !    Hasn't  a  penny. 

Fan.  {to  whom  Browne  has  wliispered)  Don't  mention ' 
it,  Mr.  

Tod.  (l.c.)  Todder.  Bodmin  Todder,  of  Bodmin.  Do 
you  know  Bodmin,  sir? 

Fan.  No,  nor  Todder,  until  this  present  moment,  when 
I  liavo  the  pleasure  

ToD.  {flattered)  Oh  !  I  was  ciu*isteued  Bodmin  because 
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I  was  bom  in  Bodmin  ;  one  of  the  most  disagreeable  towns 
to  be  born  in  you  can  imagine. 
Mrs.  K.  I  should  think  so. 

ToD.  I  hate  the  place.    I  left  it  at  an  early  age. 
Mrs.  K.  Happy  Bodmin  ! 
Tod.  {wincing)  Ugh  ! 

Fan.  Your  name  is  familiar  to  me.  Have  you  ever  been 
in  Parliament? 
Tod.  No. 

Mrs.  K.  Dear  Mr.  Bruce,  you  have  seen  his  name  in  the 
advertisements  in  the  newspapers.  *'Use  only  Bodmin 
Todder's  Original  Patent  Starch."  "  Do  you  like  a  stiff, 
clean  collar  ?    Use  Bodmin  Tod  " 

Tod.  (ivincing)  Um  !  Yes,  Mr.  Bruce  Fanquehere,  as 
my  dear  friend,  Mrs.  Kinpeck — (aside)  curse  her  ! — {aloud) 
says,  I  have  made  my  fortune  by  starch.  I'm  not  ashamed 
of  it.    I  am  proud  of  it.  {goes  up) 

Mrs.  K.  Stuff!  {smelling  bottle) 

Fan.  Sir  !  It  is  a  thing  to  be  proud  of.  {declaiyning) 
The  British  merchant  who  founds  a  colossal  fortune,  forwards 
his  country's  interests,  and  benefits  his  fellow  man  by  means 
of  

Mrs.  K.  The  wash-tub. 

Tod.  Starch  ! 

Fan.  Starch — is  one  of  the  noblest — exemplars — of  a — 
commerce — nationality,  and  national  commerce—  {aside) 
Confound  it !  Those  are  the  sort  of  lies  I  don't  tell  well. 

ToD.  My  dear  Mr.  Bruce.  Yes  ;  I  worked  hard.  I  made 
my  fortune,  but  I  lost  my  stomach.    It's  gone ! 

Fan.  Gone  ?    Good  heavens  !    Where  ? 

ToD.  I  mean  my  digestion.  I  worked  too  hard.  Business 
is  incompatible  with  good  digestion.  My  doctor  told  me  so. 
I  resolved  to  sacrifice  myself  on  the  altar  of  commerce. ,  I 
grew  rich  and  dyspeptic.  I  am  proud  of  it !  Proud  of 
both,  sir ;  proud  of  both.        {as  he  passes  wp)  to  Browne) 

Fanquehere  sits  l.  2  e.  Mrs.  Kinpeck  goes  up 
and  converses  with  Fanquehere.  Enter  Frank 
Price  frora  fountain^  and  strolls  at  hack,  Mrs. 
Kinpeck  leaves  Fanquehere  and  joins  Price. 
Enter  Waiter,  who  removes  tray,  <Scc, 

Bro.  {advancing  R.,  reading)  No  news,  but  bad  news. 
I  must  hedge  on  the  handicap.  Eh  !  What's  this?  {reads) 
"  Death  of  an  eccentric.  Mr.  Fowler  Tredmayne,  once  £0 
celebrated  on  the  turf,  died  at  his  own  residence,  in  his 
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seventy-seventh  year,  on  Thursdr.y,  the  19th  inst.  The 
deceased,  who,  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  career,  lived  at  an 
almost  prodigal  expense,  for  the  last  forty  years  has  been 
considered  a  miser.  His  accumulated  savings,  with  the 
exception  of  some  few  legacies,  go  to  the  daughter  of  a 
favourite  niece,  Miss  Rosie  Fanquehere,  who,  we  are 
informed,  is  residing  abroad  "  Little  Rosie,  old  Tredmayne's 
heiress  !  If  I  can  keep  this  from  old  Fan.  !  Fanquehere, 
have  you  seen  this  ? 

Fan.  No  !  I  only  want  to  read  Strawyard's  weekly 
letter.    Done  with  it  ?  (holds  out  hand  for  'pa/per) 

Bro.  {sits)  In  one  moment. 

(Fanquehere  rises ^  gees  up  l.) 

Bro.  {cuts  out  corner  of  newspaper  on  table)  He  hasn't 
seen  it.  {hand  plays)  I  think  the  girl  likes  me.  At  all 
events  I  could  make  her.  But  then  the  other !  Oh  ! 
what  a  fool  I  was  to  throw  away  my  chances  before  I  knew 
they  would  come,  {during  this  Todder  enters  L.  2  E., 
meets  Mrs.  Kinpeck,  who  is  strolling  at  hack ;  he 
pretends  not  to  see  her,  and  exits,  R.  to  E.)  It's  the  second 
wife  that  is  supposed  to  be  injured  by  the  law,  and  if  that 

engagement  for  America  took  her  away  for  only  a  year  

It's  worth  the  risk !  I'll  risk  it !  {music  off.  Ibises, 
crosses  L.,  gives  Fanquehere  the  paper)  Rosie  is  young 
and  impressionable,  sick  of  the  society  of  this  worldly, 
wigged,  drinking  old  roue.  The  powder's  there,  {touching 
his  heart)  If  I  can  but  apply  the  spark.  By  Jove  !  she's 
here  !  (Omnes  rise) 

Enter  Rosie,  r.u.e.    Frank    Price  hovers  ahouP 
watching  her.    Enter  Todder,  r.  2  E. 

Rosie.  (to  Fanquehere)  Oh  !  here  you  are  !  How  d'ye 
do,  everybody  ?  I  am  so  tired,  uncle,  dear,  (music  ceases) 

Fan.  My  dear,  sit  down. 

{se  its  Iter  in  chair,  L.  of  R.  tahle) 

Bro.  {sits  r.  of  r.  tahle,  near  Rosie)  How  are  you  this 
morning  after  your  accident  ?  I  wish  I  had  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  near  the  lake. 

Rosie.  Why^ 

Bro.  I  should  have  had  the  happiness  of  saving  you. 

(Todder  and  Mrs.  Kinpeck  sit  l.) 
Price,  {aside,  at  hack)  There  she  is  !    I  wish  I  could 
speak  to  her. 

(Fanquehkrk  goes  up  r.,  readinrj  tlie  newspaper) 
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Tod.  (to  Mrs.  Kinpeck)  Nice  girl  that.    Charming  ! 
Mrs.  K.  {surveys  Rosie  fJiroiigh  eye-glass)  Um  !  Yes. 
Tod.  (l.  of  table  l.)  You  see  she  has  the  advantage  of 
youth. 

Mrs.  K.  (r.  of  l.  talle)  And  of  good  health. 
Bro.  I  couldn't  sleep  last  night,  fc  r  thinking  of  you. 
Rosie.  Now  that  is  odd  '    For  I  dreamt  of  you. 
Bro.  (interested)  Indeed ! 

Rosie.  I  dreamt  I  saw  you  in  church,  being  married. 
Bro.  (aside)  Has  she  heard  ?  (aloud)  And  who  was 
the  bride  ? 

Rosie.  I  couldn't  see  her.  She  had  her  white  satin 
back  to  me. 

Tod.  (to  Mrs.  Kinpeck)  Her  youthful  freshness  is 
delightful.  I  like  to  watch  it.  I  never  like  to  watch  old 
women. 

Mrs.  K.  That's  because  young  women  never  like  to 
watch  you. 

Price,  (of  er  making  several  fahe  starts  to  get  at  Rosie, 
and  being  intercepted  by  Fanquehere,  wJio  is  walking  at  back, 
smcking)  Miss  Fanquehere — quite  recovered  from  her  

Pan!  From  her  dip  in  the  water  ?  Quite  !  The  child — 
h  re  she  is  to  answer  for  herself,  (advances  with  Price) 
My  dear,  thank  your  deliverer.    Here  is  Mr.  Hook. 

(crosses  and  sits,  R.  1  E.) 

Rosie.  (rising,  R.c.)  Mr.  Price,  (shakes  hands)  How  do 
you  do  ?  I  know  who  you  are.  though  we  were  never 
introduced,  until  we  met  under  the  water. 

Price,  (c.)  CI  armed,  I'm  sure,  to  make  your  acquain- 
tance under  any  water — I  mean  circumstances. 

Mrs.  K.  (to  Todder)  What  is  that  man  Browne  look- 
ing so  disgusted  at  ?  (uses  smelling  bottle) 

Tod.  P'raps  he's  looking  at  you  !  (aside)  Had  her  there, 
I  think. 

Bro.  How  was  it  1 

R(  S:E.  I  was  fishing,  and  my  float  went  bob.  I  knew 
I  had  a  bite  !  I  grew  so  excited,  I  don't  know  what  I  did ; 
just  as  I  was  going  to  pull  in  my  line,  I  saw  Mr.  Price's 
face  opposite  on  the  island. 

Price.  I  was  fishing  too ;  and  at  the  same  moment  I 
had  a  bite. 

Bro.  (unerringly)  That  must  have  been  sjinpathy. 
ToD.  (  'ter  My)  No  ;  it  must  have  tern — fish. 
llcsiE.  Just  as  I  had  the  bite,  I  felt  the  bob,  and  I  saw 
Mr.  Price's  face— 
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Price.  And  I  saw  yours. 

RosiE.  All  at  once,  over  I  went,  and  in  I  went,  and 
down  I  went,  didn't  I  ?  And  you  came  in  after  me,  didn't 
you  ? 

Price.  I  did. 

Bro.  Lucky  fellow  ! 

Fan.  Very  plucky,  very  plucky  indeed  ! 

Tod.  But  very  wet. 

Mrs.  K.  But  then  you  see  he's  young  and  not  a  coward. 
Bro.   And  how  did  you  feel  when   you  were  under 
water  ? 

RosiE.  Strange,  but  not  frightened.     First  of  all  I 
wondered  why  the  fish  didn't  swim  round  me,  and  snap  at  me. 
Bro.  a  charming  bait ! 

RosiE.  I  didn't  feel  that  I  w^as  drowning.  When  I 
touched  the  ground  at  the  bottom,  I  didn't  lose  my  confi- 
dence, I  stayed  there  for  a  second,  and  I  wondered  when 
and  how  I  should  get  up  again  :  then  I  began  to  rise,  and 
to  feel  a  sort  of  pleasant  dizziness,  and  everything  grew 
light,  and  my  face  came  above  the  water,  and  I  saw  the 
sky,  but  only  for  a  second,  the  water  closed  over  me  again, 
and  all  was  dark  ;  my  clothes  grew  heavy,  and  I  went  down 
down,  down,  and  my  thoughts  flew  back  to  you,  uncle,  and 
to  my  old  nurse,  Martha,  who  is  gone  ;  and  I  wondered  if 
ever  I  should  see  you  both  again  ;  for  I  forgot  that  Martha 
was  dead  :  and  I  went  to  the  earth  again,  and  in  a  moment 
I  went  up,  up,  up,  and  I  remembered  when  I  was  a  little 
child,  and  I  tried  to  think  of  a  prayer — when  all  of  a  sudden 
something  banged  against  me,  I  was  seized  as  by  a  vice,  and 
I  felt  a  strong  arm  round  me — it  pressed  me  close  

Price,  (l.c.)  Close. 

BosiE.  (R.a)  And  we  cleaved  through  the  thick  dark- 
ness with  amazing  swiftness.  I  knew  it  was  you,  I  knew 
the  face  near  mine  was  the  face  I  had  seen  upon  the  island  ; 
and  all  about  grew  white,  and  light,  and  briglit,  and  then 
— I  remember  nothing  more  till  I  found  myself  on  the 
couch  at  the  Teich  Haus. 

Fan.  (rises,  excited,  crosses  to  Price  and  shakes  his  hand) 
Will  you  come  and — {gasjnng,  trying  to  hide  emotion)  dine 
with  us — at — the — Bellevue — always  happy  to  see  the — the 
child's  preserver,  {breaks  doion)  Mr.  Hook — I  mean  Price. 

{goes  u]},  R.) 

Bro.  {aside,  rising^  R  )    Damn  him  ! 
Prick.  Oh,    it's    nothing?     You    make  me  quite 
asliauied. 
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Bro.  You  deserve  a  medal  from  the  Humane  Society. 
Price.  I  hope  I  shan't  get  one. 

Fan.  {aside)  Though  he's  a  Price,  Dinbrook  and  Co.,  I 
can't  help  liking  him. 

Mrs.  K.  Tou. 

o  o 

Fan. 

O  RosiE. 
Brownb.  O  Priob. 

o  o 

K.  L. 

RosiE.  {to  Price)  And  I  thank  you  for  my  life. 

Price,  {embarrassed)  A  mere  trifle,  I  assure  you  

RosiE.  Oh  !  (Omnes  laugh) 

Price.  I — no — no — I  mean  

RosiE.  {to  Todder)  Odd,  isn't  it  ?  To  have  been  nearly 
drowned  ! 

ToD.  {seated  L.  of  table  L.)  Don't  know — never  was 
drowned. 

Mrs.  K.  (r.  of  table  l.)     You  ought  to  have  been. 

Price.  If  you  say  any  more,  I  shall  run  away.  It's 
nothing.  I  only  swam.  If  Mrs.  Kinpeck  had  been  upset 
from  a  boat  

ToD.  That's  quite  another  thing. 

Bro.  {intey^rupting)  I've  something  to  propose.  We're 
all  here  together.  Suppose  we  go  for  an  excursion  this 
afternoon  ? 

Mrs.  K.  An  excursion  ! 

Bro.  Yes,  to  the  Alte  Schloss.    It's  only  six  miles  ! 
Rosie.  Oh,  that  will  be  delightful ! 

Bro.  I  proposed  it  because  I  thought  it  would  please  you. 
Rosie.  Shall  v/e  go,  uncle  ? 

Fan.  If  you  like,  my  child.  {rising) 
Mrs.  K.  {rising)  Mr.  Price,  you  shall  take  me. 
Tod.  {aside)  Poor  young  man  ! 
Price.  Pleasure. 

Mrs.  K.  {aside)  He'll  pay  my  share  of  the  carriage. 
Price,  {aside)  To  be  near  her,  I'd  take  the  devil  at  one 
dose. 

Bro.  I'll  order  the  traps  from  the  hotel.  We'll  start 
at  eleven,  and  lunch  at  the  restaurant.    Allons  ! 

Band  lively.  Visitors,  Peasants,  male  and  female^ 
enter  various  entrances.  Cross  R.  and  L.,  and 
gradually  exeunt.  Waiter  takes  on  table  n.c.^and 
lays  cloth,  Rosie  takes  Browne's  arm,  and  they 
0xeuut,         Faxqueiiere,  u.  J^xi^  Mrs.  Kinpeck 
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and  ToDDER  last.  He  takes  out  a  box  of  lozenges. 
Mrs.  Kinpeck  takes  one^  quite  unexpected  by 
ToDDER.  He  looks  amazed.  They  exeunt^  n.  1  e. 
Enter  Stockstadt  l.,  and  crosses  to  and  sits  r.  of 
table  E. 

Price,  (sits  l.h.  corner^  looking  at  ivatch)  Nearly  eight. 
Three  hours  till  I  see  her  again.  Three  long  mortal  hours  ! 
"What  shall  I  do  wi^jh  them  ?  I'll  go  and  taste  the  waters. 
(rises,  goes  up,  returns)  No,  mine's  a  fever  they  can't  allay. 
I  thought  it  was  when  I  first  saw  her.  I  knew  it  was  when 
I  felt  her  arms  wound  round  me  under  the  water  in  the 
lake.  If  I  could  only  tell  anybody,  but  I  can't.  Browne, 
he'd  sneer.  Todder,  he'd  jeer.  Mother  Kinpeck,  she'd — 
no,  she'd  borrow  florins — it  is  her  na,ture  to.  Besides, 
they'd  all  tell  the  Honourable  Bruce,  who  doesn't  like  me, 
because  my  grandfather  did  something  that  his  great-uncle 
didn't  like.  If  I  could  only  find  someone  to  confide  in, 
someone  to  whom  I  could  heave  ofi"  this  great  load  of  love. 
(stumbles  over  Stockstadt's  table,  and  upsets  his  tumbler  of 
seltzer)  I — I  beg  your  pardon  !  (aside)  It's  the  little 
Prussian  captain  !  All  wrinkles  and  medals  !  (aloud)  Ten 
thousand  pardons  !  I  am  very  sorry,  I  am  sure. 

Stock.  Ne  vous  derangez  pas,  ce  n'est  rien. 

(iviping  his  trousers) 

Price.  I  don't  understand  a  word  you  say.  But  it  is 
very  kind  of  you  to  take  it  in  that  light.  (Stockstadt 
indicates  by  action  that  it  is  of  no  consequence,  and  sits  again) 
He  doesn't  speak  a  word  of  English  !  (suddenly)  I'll 
confide  in  him.  He  can't  betray  my  confidence,  for  he 
won't  understand  a  word  I  say.  ISTo  matter.  I  feel  half 
mad,  and  it  will  relieve  me.  (sits  opposite  Stockstadt) 
Captain  Stockstadt,  I  dare  say  my  manner  seems  to  you 
awfully  absurd,  but  I  know  I'm  an  an  ass,  and  so  would 
you  if  you  understood  English.  But  I'm  in  love  !  Madly, 
desperately,  all  over ! 

Stock,  (sententiously)    So  ! 

Price.  A  fortnight  ago,  I  saw  Miss  Fanquehere  on  the 
terrace  of  the  Kursaal.  The  first  look — the  first  shock,  I 
should  say — was  enough.  I  was  struck,  pierced,  potted  ! 
I  was  seized  with  a  dizziness  in  the  legs,  and  I  felt  my 
knees  palpitate  as  if  they  were  two  big  beating  hearts. 

(strikes  table) 

Stock,  (amazed  at  his  vehemence)    So  ! 

Price.  I  could  die  for  hor !    And  when  I  dived  after 
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her  into  the  lake,  I  wished  we  never  could  come  up  again. 
I  felt  that  I  could  have  taken  her  to  the  top  of  a  high 
tower,  and,  with  our  arms  fast  locked  together,  leap  with 
her  into  the  air— (feverishly)  into  the  air  !  (Stockstadt 
more  amazed  and  offended)  I  could  shoot  the  man  she  loves. 
(with  action)  Shoot  him  !  Dead  as  game  !  Don't  tell 
anybody — not  a  word  !  not  a  word  !  Will  you  ?  (Stock- 
stadt rises,  offended.  Price  forces  him  back  into  chair) 
Don't  go  !  don't  go  ! 

Enter  Mrs.  Kinpeck,  r.  2  c,  she  sees  what  is  going 
on,  uses  her  smelling  bottle,  and  listens. 

Price.  I'm  very  foolish.  I  feel — I  feel  I  could  cry.  I  can't 
get  to  speak  to  her — and — I — I — I — Oh!  why  did  I  ever 
come  to  Germany  to  fall  in  love  like  this  ?  (covers  his  face  with 
his  hands.  Stockstadt  ibises  and  stalks  off,  highly  indignant. 
Mrs.  Kinpeck  takes  his  chair.  After  a  sob  JPrice  raises  his 
head,  meeting  Mrs.  Kinpeck's  eyes ;  she  smiles,  and  iridicates 
she  has  overheard)  Mrs.  Kinpeck  !  (aside)  Did  she  hear  me  ? 

Mrs.  K.  Mr.  Price,  could  you  oblige  me  with  the  loan 
of  a  hundred  florins  ? 

Price  rises  hastily,  feels  for  his  pocket-book,  counts 
out  notes  to  Mrs.  Kinpeck  ;  at  the  same  time 
enter  Visitors,  Peasants,  r.  and  l.  Band 
plays.  Stockstadt  and  the  Graf  Von  Staufen- 
BERG  enter  R.  and  cross  to  L.  Waiter  enters  and 
wipes  R.H.  table.    General  action. 
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ACT  II. 

Scene,— ^?^m5  of  an  old  Castle,  on  the  summit  of  a  mountain, 
in  the  Black  Forest.  Ruined  arches  in  set  pieces,  from 
R.  to  L.  Centre  arch  to  have  stone  seat  in  it.  Ruined 
wall  at  hack,  to  he  higher  than  arches,  to  he  hacked  hy 
platform,  for  use  of  Amanda  and  Mrs.  Kinpeck. 

Enter  Fanqueiierb   with  race-glass^  followed  ly 

TODDER,       1  E. 

Fan.  Beautiful  !  beautiful  !  'Pon  my  word,  there's  a  good 
deal  in  nature.  The  green  valley  and  the  river  running 
round  in  a  half  circle — just  like  the  white  posts  on  a  race- 
course !  Allow  me  to  assist  you,  my  dear  Mr.  Todder. 

ToD.  (sits  R.  1  E.  out  of  hreath)  Thank  you,  sir,  thank 
you.    It's  very  high  up  !  I'm  almost  sorry  I  came. 

Fax.  Magnificent  view. 

Tod.  {shutting  his  eyes)  I  can't  look  down. 

Fan.  Why  not  ? 

Tod.  Dyspep  ! — dyspep  ! 

Fan.  This  would  make  a  splendid  Grand  Stand,  eh? 

ToD.  You  seem  very  fond  of  horses. 

Fan.  I  adore  them  !  They've  been  the  ruin  of  me,  bless 
'em.  I  was  nursed  on  harness  oil,  and  weaned  on  curry- 
combs ! 

ToD.  And  is  all  that  wood  the  Black  Forest  ? 

Fan.  Yes ;  the  country's  splendidly  timbered  !  Shall  we 
go  up  higher  1 

Tod.  (rising)  AVell,  "^'m  much  obliged  to  you,  but  I'd 
much  rather  not,  as  I  iv.^x  somewhat  fatigued. 

(sits  in  window  seat) 

Fan.  Here's  Mrs.  Kinpeck  and  Price. 

Tod.  (rising  with  alacrity)  But  not  very  

Fan.  Nonsense  !  (forces  him  hack  into  seat) 

Enter  Mrs.  Kinpeck  and  Price,  r.  1  e. 

TJrs.  K.  Charming,  is  it  not  1 
Price.  Oh  !  delightful ! 

Mrs.  K.  Mr.  Todder,  will  you  ever  get  down  again  t 
ToD.  I  hope  so. 

!Mrs.  K.  (sitting)  Shall  /  ever  get  down  again  ? 
Price,  (aside)  I  hope  not  ! 
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Fan.  {to  Pricp:)  Where  is  the  child,  and  Browne  t 
Price.  Coming  up  together. 
Tod.  (blowing)  Oh! 

Fan.  (aside)  1 11  take  care  of  this  old  medicine  chest— 
the  attentions  oi  an  Honourable  may  touch  his  liver ! 
(aloud)    Todder,  my  boy,  shall  we  mount  ? 

Tod.  (delighted)  My  dear  Mr.  Fanquehere  

Fan.  Bruce,  call  me  Bruce,  old  fellow. 

(offering  his  arm) 

Tod.  Oh  !  my  dear  sir ;  I'm  afraid  of  

Fan.  Falling  ?  Nonsense  !  you  shan't  fall  (aside)  until 
you've  got  my  I.O.U. 

ToD.  (ascending)  But  why  do  they  call  it  the  Black 
Forest  ? 

Fan.  Because  it's  green. 

Exeunt  Todder  and  Fanquehere.    Price  offers  his 
arm  to  Mrs.  Kinpeck. 
Mrs.  K.  I'll  sit  down  again,  here. 

(sits  in  window  seat) 

Enter  Browne  and  Rosie,  r.  1  e. 
RosiE.  (sits  on  stage,  F.  1  e.)  Oh  !   I'm  quite  out 
breath. 

Price.  I've  got  some  lozenges.    Shall  I  

(about  to  descend,  Mrs.  Kinpeck  takes  his  arm) 
Mrs.  K.  Now  my  young  cavalier,  give  me  your  hand 
up  this  slope. 

Price,  (aside)  If  she  would  but  drop  over — I'd  pay  for 
a  handsome  funeral  with  pleasure. 

(Price  and  Mrs.  Kinpeck  disappea/r) 

Rosie.  Shall  we  follow  ? 

Bro.  This  is  a  beautiful  place,  is  it  not  ? 

Rosie.  (rising)  Yes;  I've  often  read  about  it  in  the 
book  of  Legends  uncle  bought  at  the  library.  This  is  the 
spot,  and  this  is  the  very  window  near  the  chapel  where  it 
happened. 

Bro.  Where  what  happened  ? 

RosiR,  The  legend  of  the  beautiful  Lady  in  Grey.  Did 
you  never  hear  it? 

Bro.  No.  Would  you  mind  sitting  down  here,  and 
telling  it  me  ?  (sits  in  window,  L.C  ) 

Rosie.  It  is  of  the  Count  Wolff  Yon  Brisgan,  who  was 
onco  lord  of  this  castle,  and  who  brought  home  a  wife.  She 
was  \  ery  beautiful,  and  she  always  wore  a  strange,  wild 
dress :  its  colour  was  grey.    No  one  knew  whence  she 
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came,  but  it  was  whispered  that  the  fairies  who  live  in  the 
lake  had  endowed  her  with  a  genius  for  music.  But  the 
fairies  had  this  hold  upon  her — that  whenever  she  lost  the 
love  of  her  husband,  her  spirit  should  return  to  the  lake — 
but  her  mortal  form  should  still  play  on ;  and  that  the 
music  that  it  made  should  remind  her  husband  of  his  perjury 
and  faithlessness.  Well,  three  years  passed,  and  Wolff  fell 
in  love  with  a  novice  in  the  neighbouring  convent.  He 
rode  there  every  day  for  the  chance  of  seeing  her,  and  the 
more  hor  husband's  heart  went  away  from  her,  the  more 
and  the  more  sweetly  the  Lady  in  Grey  played.  At  last, 
Wolff  tore  the  novice  from  her  sacred  home  and  brought 
her  to  this  tower,  and  insisted  on  his  wife  receiving  her  as 
an  honoured  guest.  W^hen  he  presented  her,  the  fairy  wife 
was  seated,  playing  on  her  harp  the  one  sad,  sweet  melody 
she  loved  the  best.  Wolff'  bade  her  rise  to  welcome  his 
fair  guest.  She  still  played  on.  He  called  to  her — drew 
near  her — laid  his  hand  upon  her  shoulder,  and  found  her 
— dead  !  But  the  chords  of  her  harp  still  vibrated — the 
music  still  played  on  ;  and  ever  since  upon  the  soft  summer 
nights,  the  peasants  see  the  figure  of  the  fairy  wife  at  the 
casement,  and  the  music  she  made  in  life  still  floats  upon 
the  air.  (a  wild  strain  of  music — harp — is  heard,  RosiE 
runs  frightened  to  Browne)  What's  that  ? 

Bro.  (rises,  and  embracing  he?-)  What's  what  ? 

BosiE.  (whispering)  That  strain  in  the  air  !  that  music  ! 

Bro.  Do  you  think  it  is  the  melody  played  by  the 
beautiful  Lady  in  Grey  ? 

RosiE.  Oh  !  pray  don't  scoff ! 

Bro.  (aside)  She's  romanesque !  (aloudy  affectionately) 
You  are  superstitious  ! 

RosiE.  (still  in  a  whisper)  Yery  !  are  not  you  i 

Bro.  Not  particularly.    I  don't  believe  

RosiE.  I  believe  in  everything.  The  flutter  and  the 
fear  I  am  in  now  makes  me  sure  that  something  is  going  to 
happen  to  me. 

Bro.  ISTot  impossible.    I  regret  to  disturb  a  poetical 

illusion,  but  the  strain  of  melody  we  heard  just  now  • 

(music  repeated;  crosses  L.)  There  it  is  again:  proceeds 
from  an  ^olian  harp  which  is  fixed  in  this  niche — here  ! 
(pointing)  Whenever  the  wind  blows  through  this  aperture, 
the  chords  vibrate  ;  you  can  see  it  yourself,  (pokes  stick  in 
niche  L.)  The  name  of  the  maker  of  the  instrument  is — 
"  Jones         Piccadilly ." 

RosiE.  So  it  is  !    And  tlie  ghost's  music  turns  out  to 
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be  nolhing  but  a  few  tightened  wires  !    What  a  disillusion  ! 
{after  ayaiise)    It's  a  dreadful  thing,  isn't  it? 
Biio.  What? 

RosiE.  That  romance  is  so  unlike  reality  :  that  life  is 
not  good  poetry,  but  such  very  bad  prose,  {sits  in  window,c.)  I 
would  have  existence  all  like  Tennyson,  instead  of  which, 
it's  nothing  but  butchers'  bills  ! 

Bro.  (aside)  I  knew  a  horse  named  Tennyson,  lost  me 
two  hundred  !  (aloud)  Oh  !  there's  plenty  of  real  romance 
in  this  world,  Rosie. 

RosiE.  Tell  me  where  to  find  it,  and  I'll  go  there.  I 
suppose  there  are  cheap  excursions  to  it.  To  Fairy  Land  and 
back  for  five  shillings  ! 

Bro.  Fairy  Lani  !  Fairy  Land  is  Love,  Rosie!  Don't 
you  believe  in  love  ? 

RosiE.  Yes  ;  just  as  I  believe  in  a  fairy  !  A  beautiful 
bright  thing  that  you  never  see,  that  you  can't  catch,  and 
that  you  can  only  think  about. 

Bro.  What  would  you  say  (getting  close  to  her)  now,  if 
I  told  you  that  I  was  in  love  with  you  1 

Rosie.  I  should  laugh  like  anything  :  it  would  be  such 
fun! 

Bro.  Fun  ! 

Rosie.  Yes. 

Bro.  Why  fun? 

Rosie.  Because  you  don't  mean  it. 
Bro.  Now,  how  do  you  know  I  don't  mean  it  f 
Rosie.  Because  you  are  married  (apanse)^  and  a  married 
man  can't  fall  in  love  !  it's  not  possible. 

Bro.  (after  a  pause)  Who  told  you  I  was  married  ? 
Rosie,  Mrs.  Kinpeck. 

Bro.  (aside)  The  old  Jezebel !  (aloud,  ffoing  L.)  It  is 
quite  true,  Rosie,  I  have  been  married,  but  the  match  was 
not  a  happy  one.  (jEolian  harp) 

Enter  Amanda  on  staircase  R.,  she  does  not  see 
Brovvne  or  Rosie,  and  they  do  not  see  her. 

Rosie.  Where  is  your  wife  now  ? 
Bro.  She  is — dead. 

Amanda  paiises,  looks  over  into  the   valley,  and 
descends  L.ii.    She  is  dressed  in  grey  silk. 

Rosie.  (shocked)  I  am  sorry  if  I  have  hurt  your  feelings. 

Bro.  Not  at  all !  Don't  mention  it. 

Rosie.  I  would  not  have  asked  such  a  question  for  the 
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world,  if  I  had  known.  It  must  be  so  dreadful  to  have 
loved  anyone,  and  lost  them. 

Bro.  Yes  ;  those  pangs  are  dreadful ! 

RosiE.  To  recall  their  looks— their  words  ;  the  expression 
of  the  eyes  that  cannot  smile  again  ;  the  lips  so  cold  and 
dumb ;  to  think  of  the  bright  years  they  have  not  lived ; 
the  words  they  could  have  spoken ;  the  love  they  could  have 
felt. 

Bro.  {after  a  pause)  Yes  !  Life  is  short,  and  full  of 
changes. 

RosiE.  Forgive  me  for  being  so  foolish ;  but  I  always 
cry  when  I  hear  of  death.  I  never  lost  anyone  I  loved, 
but  my  old  nurse,  Martha. 

Bro.  Pray  do  not  apologise.  We  must  bear  these 
things  with  fortitude.  It's  our  duty  as  men  and  Christians. 

BosiE.  Of  course  you  loved  your  wife  very  much  ? 

Bro.  Eh  ?  Oh,  yes  !  I — adored  her  ;  but  that's  a  long 
time  ago. 

RosiE.  When  did  you  lose  her  ? 

Bro.  Eh  ?  Oh — Pray  don't  let  us  pursue  the  subject. 
It — it  affects  you — you  (aside)  Confound  it ! 

RosiE.  {rises — going  uj))  I'll  go  to  uncle. 

Bro.  No — don't.  Tell  me — I  thought  you  rather  liked 
me  ? 

RosiE.  Liked  you  ? 

Bro.  I  mean,  liked  to  talk  to,  and  flirt  with  me. 
RosiE.  So  I  do !  But  that  was  only  in  play. 
Bro.  Play? 

RosiE.  Yes ;  play — make-believe  I  Don't  you  know 
what  make-believe  is  ? 

Bro.  Haven't  the  slightest  idea. 

{sits  and  lights  cigar) 

RosiE.  I  must  go ;  for  I  know  I  have  brought  sad 
memories  to  your  mind,  and  you  wish  to  be  alone  with  your 
grief,  {aside,  in  arch,  c.)  Poor  man  !  How  I  have  made 
him  suffer.  I  am  so  stupid,  that  I  sometimes  fear  I  have  a 
bad  heart !  Exit  RosiE,  up, 

Bro.  {seated  l.Ie.)  This  looks  in  bad  form.  Perhaps 
after  all,  it's  only  skittishness.  She's  just  at  that  age  when 
girls  care  for  men  fifteen  or  twenty  years  older  than  tli em- 
selves.  Besides,  she's  that  sort  of  girl.  I'll  be  even  with 
that  old  mother  Kinpeck  for  telling  her  I  was  married. 
How  did  the  old  witch  guess  it  ?  Nobody  knows  of  it  \ 
Surely  Amanda  hasn't  been  blabbing.  {^Eolian  Itarp)  No, 
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.she's  too  far  off,  and  (Amanda  appears  through  broken 

arch.    Seeing  lier^  astounded)  Amanda  !  !  ! 

Aman.  Oh  !  Charles  !  my  dear,  dear  husband  ! 

Kneeling  hy  him,  L.  1 E.,  and  throwing  her  arms  round 
him  affectionately. 

Bro.  {repulsing  her)  What  are  you  about?  Somebody 
might  see  us  ! 

Aman.  Don't  be  angry  with  me.  I  couldn't  stay  away 
from  you  any  longer.  I  felt  I  must  see  you ;  and  this  one 
moment  repays  me  for  my  long,  long  absence. 

Bro.  (disengages  himself)  There  are  people  in  the  ruins. 
When  did  you  get  here  ? 

Aman.  Only  this  morning.  1  slept  last  night  in  Frank- 
fort. When  I  got  here  I  heard  that  you  had  gone  to  the 
ruins  with  a  party  ;  so  I  took  a  carriage  and  followed. 

Bro.  (rises,  crosses  R.)  It's  most  inconvenient.  I  am  here 
with  the  Hon.  Bruce  Fanquehere,  and  a  party  of  friends. 

Aman.  They  need  not  know  that  I  am  your  wife,  (rises, 
and  folloivs  him,  R.)  I  know  it,  and  that  is  happiness  enough 
for  me.  (leaning  on  his  a  m) 

Bro.  Where  are  you  stopping? 

Aman.  At  the  Hotel  de  Hesse. 

Bro.  And  how  long  do  you  intend  to  stay  ? 

Aman.  (taking  his  hand)  Until  you  send  me  away. 

Bro.  (aside)  If  she  wasn't  so  good  !  If  she  wasn't  so 
damned  good  !  (sits  in  window) 

Aman.  (going  to  him)  You're  looking  so  handsome,  and 
noble.  Don't  think  me  egotistic  if  I  talk  a  little  about  my- 
self. My  engagements  at  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  at 
Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  were  all  great  successes.  I  paid  the 
bills  you  told  me  to,  and  they  mounted  up,  so  that  I  have 
only  brought  with  me  three  hundred  and  twenty  pounds. 

Bro.  Three  hundred  and  twenty  pounds.  Amanda,  have 
you  brought  the  money  with  you  ? 

(rising,  p)l<^ci^g  his  arm  round  her) 

Aman.  Yes ;  I  keep  it  here  (in  her  bosom)  for  safety. 

Bro.  Because  I  thought  if  you  had  left  it  at  the 
hotel  

Aman.  Oh  !  trust  me.  I'm  too  sharp  for  that.  And 
I  thought  that,  when  I  left  Scotland,  now  I  must  go  to 
Germany  and  see  Charles.  Nobody  need  know  that  I 
belong  to  him,  for  I  know  how  much  he  sacrificed,  from 
a  social  point  of  view,  in  marrying  me,  an  actress,  (sits) 
Ah !    I  know  what  the  world  thinks  of  actresses.  My 
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husband  was  made  to  shine  in  the  great  world  ;  and  I 
thought  that  I  should  see  you  here,  among  your  great, 
noble,  fashionable  friends,  and  that,  perhaps,  you  might 
steal  to  see  me  now  and  then  for  half  an  hour,  as  a  reward 
for  my  patience. 

Bro.  (leaning  against  wall)  Three  hundred  and 
twenty  pounds  !  ! 

Aman.  (taking  hank  notes  from  pocket-book)  There  it  is, 
darling ;  all  in  tens. 

Bro.  {counting  notes)  20,  30,  40,  50,  60,  70,  80,  90. 
One  I  I  wouldn't  have  it  known  here  that  I  was  married 
for  the  world  !  20,  30,  40,  50,  60,  70,  80,  90.  Two  !  It 
would  ruin  me.  I  have  hopes  of  getting  an  appointment, 
diplomatic,  lucrative  !  20,  30,  40,  50,  60,  70— and  an 
actress  ;  the   disgrace — 80,  90.     Three !  20  !   all  right. 

(crosses  to  R.) 

Aman.  IVe  been  very  lucky,  haven't  I  ?  I  think  I  am 
the  most  fortunate  woman  in  the  world ! 

Bro.  (returns  to  c.)  And  have  you  had  many  admirers? 

Aman.  Heaps  !  But  none  like  my  own  Charlie  ;  and 
then  I  had  bouquets — oh  !  lots  ! 

Bro.  (aside)  That  reminds  me.  I'll  buy  Rosie  a 
bouquet  this  evening. 

Aman.  But  my  greatest  reward  was  a  letter  from  you  ! 
But  I  used  to  think  you  should  have  written  oftener ;  for 
I  never  knew  whether  the  money  reached  you. 

Bro.  (crosses  to  r.,  and  wanning  with  his  wrongs)  Oh  ! 
when  I  think  that  my  wife  has  to  appear  upon  the  stage  ; 

to  be  exposed  to  the  hisses  or  applause  of  those  who — I  

(looks  over  j^arajyet,  with  foot  on  stone) 

Aman.  (r.,  soothing  him)  But  they  don't  hiss  me,  dear, 
and  I  don't  think  they  ever  mean  to.  Besides,  (sitting  on 
stone,  R.)  what  could  I  do,  but  act  ?  I  had  my  mother  to 
keep,  and  I  was  not  accomplished  enough  for  a  governess. 
I  know  my  having  to  get  my  living  as  an  actress  wounds 
my  Charlie's  sensitive  nature ;  but,  consider,  if  I  hadn't 
been  on  tlie  stage,  I  should  never  have  met  you  ! 

Bro.  (his  back  to  ivall,  looking  at  tvatch)  That  would 
have  been  a  serious  niisfortuno  for  both  of  us.  (ixtuse)  About 
that  engagement  for  America  ? 

Aman.  I  only  waited  for  your  approval,  dear.  The 
terms  are  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  a  week,  all  my 
expenses,  a  carriage,  table  for  myself,  lady's  maid  and  a 
BCi  vanL ;  fur  one  y<'ar  through  the  Slates.    The  agent  came 
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to  ^oe  me  in  T^dinbtirgh,  They're  a  rapid,  ^victe-awalco 
people,  the  American  managers.  They're  not  half  asleep  as 
they  are  here  ! 

Buo.  One  liundred-and-twenty  !  Um  !  We'll  talk  it 
over,  (aside)  Once  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic — 
{aloud)  Did  you  leave  your  carriage  below  ? 

Am  AN.  (prising)  Yes. 

Bro.  You'd  better  return  at  once. 

Am  AN.  Yes,  dear,  but  

Bro.  But,  what? 

Am^vn.  I  have  given  you  all  the  money  I  had  about  me. 
.  I  have  only  two  Napoleons  in  

Bro.  Oh  !  {gives  her  two  hank  notes)  Don't  be  extrava- 
gant.   People  like  us  must  study  economy. 

Aman.  {Jianging  on  his  arm)  Yes,  dear.  But  when  we 
are  rich,  and  we  shall  soon  be,  if  my  good  luck  continues, 
I'll  quit  the  stage.  We  shall  be  always  togetlier,  acknow- 
ledged man  and  wife,  as  you  promised — shan't  we  ? 

Bro.  Oh,  yes. 

Aman.  {her  head  on  h  'j  shoulder)  What  a  happy  time 
that  will  be  ! 

Bro.  Infinitely  happy  !  Now  {urging  her  departitre) 

Aman.  You  haven't  given  me  a  kiss  yet,  Charles,  dear  ! 

Bro.  {kisses  her)    There  ! 

Fan.  {heard  outside)  Browne  !  Browne  ! 

Bro,  (kissing  her  again — ^^:>e^zi^an^/?/)    There  I 

Exit  Browne,  hastily,  c  ,  arch  L. 

Aman.  (keeping  the  smile  on  her  face  till  lie  is  of!  Sitting 
on  stone  near  tciyidozv,  r.c,  and  hiding  her  face  in  her 
handkerchief)  He's  handsomer  than  ever!  But  I  wish  he'd 
pretend  to  care  to  see  me,  even  if  he  doesn't.  However,  he 
must  love  me  some  day  or  other.  No  one  could  go  on 
being  loved  as  he  is,  and  not  return  it.  I  must  conquer 
his  heart  in  time,  (rises)  I'll  go  now,  and  think  of  him  until 
I  see  him  again. 

Enter  Fanquehere,  l.o. 

Fan.  (entering)  Browne !  Browne !  (Amanda  startled^ 
drops  the  two  notes,  Fanquehere  picks  them  'ap,  returns 
them  to  her.  Amanda  horos  and  exits,  r.  Fanquehere  sits 
on  vjindow,  L.c.)  Nice  looking  woman !  Her  face  seems 
familiar  to  me.  Vv'here  have  I  seen  her?  Two  ten- 
pound  notes  I  I  wish  they'd  been  mine.  I'd  have  lost 
them  to-night  at  the  tables,  (risivg)  And,  apropos,  I  belie\'e 
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that  scheme  of  Browne^s  is  correct.  All  we  want  is  a 
thousand  pounds  !  Five  hundred  each.  I  wonder  if  old 
Todder  is  good  for  that  amount — paying  interest,  of  course. 
I  could  pay  him  the  interest.  He  seems  toady ish  to  what  he 
calls  rank  !  He's  an  amusing  scoundrel.  Title  dazzles  him, 
and  makes  him  feel  like  a  child  at  its  first  exhibition  of 
fireworks.  My  Lord — Fizz  !  Sir  Somebody — Whiz  !  My 
Lady — Fizzle-Fozzle  !  (imitating  fireworks,  by  ttvisting  his 
stick,  and  going  towards  R.  1  E.)  I'll  try  it  on  you,  my  dear 
Mr.  Bodmin  Todder.  I'll  call  him  Boddy,  or  Toddy.  Stupid 
old  Noddy.  I've  palmed  Mother  Kinpeck  on  him.  Where 
can  Browne  be?  Exit  Fanquehere,  r.Ic. 

JEolian  hayy  plays.  Enter  Price  and  RosiE,  arm  in 
arm  through  arch  from  L. 

RosiE.  And  did  you  never  know  them — never  see  them? 
Price.  Never  see  whom  ? 
RosiE.  Your  father  and  mother. 
Price.  Never  !  They  died  when  I  was  quite  young. 
RosiE.  So  did  mine,  {jmiise)  It's  very  beautiful  here, 
isn't  it !  So  solitary,  not  even  a  bird  ! 
Price.  Not  even  Mrs.  Kinpeck. 

BosiE.  I  feel  quite  tired,  {sits  r.c.)  It's  the  clambering 
of  so  many  steps. 

Price,  {aside)  I  wonder  if  I  dare  go  and  sit  down 
beside  her?  I  think  I  daren't,  {tries  to  muster  up  his 
courage  hut  fails)  I'm  sure  I  daren't.  I  knew  I  daren't. 

{looks  off  at  arch,  L.C.) 

RosiE.  Don't  go  away.    Come  and  sit  down  here. 
Price.  Against  you  ? 
RosiE.  Yes — why  not  ? 

(Price  crosses,  sits  l.  of  Rosie,  then  rises) 
RosiE.  What's  the  matter  ? 

Price.  I  sat  on  something,  {feels  his  pockets)  Oh  !  It's 
a  box  of  sweets  I  bought  for  a  little  child  at  the  hotel.  I 
forgot  to  give  tliem  to  her. 

Rosie.  Give  me  some  ;  I'm  fond  of  sweets. 

Price,  {eagerly)  Are  you  ?  {hands  her  tlie  box) 

Rosie.  Yes!  Ain't  you? 

Price.  Very ! 

{they  eat  of  the  stveeis.    jEolian  hari')  play^) 

Rosie.  Wc  have  music  to  our  banquet. 

PincK.  Yos  ;  it's  a  wind  iiistrumonb  tliat  pl  ^ys  on  strings. 

liobii:.  Tli.it's  very  good  !    That'b  vci'v  clover!  ____ 
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PmOE.  No,  it's  not.  I'm  not  clever ;  and  that's  one  of 
my  troubles  in  life. 

RosiE.  The  ^olian  harp  ? 

Price.  No  :  not  being  clever.  You  see  I  never  had  the 
chance,  and  I'm  dreadfully  conscious  of  my  deficiencies. 
Being  left  so  young,  I  lived  with  my  guardian,  and  he  was 
so  good  aud  stupid.  He  never  went  anywhere,  and  so  he 
had  a  private  tutor  for  me.  Well,  my  private  tutor  was 
one  of  those  wonderfully  clever  fellows  who  knew  nothing, 
except  what  he  had  read  in  books  ;  a  genius  ignorant  of 
everything,  except  what  somebody  else  had  found  out  for 
him.  Of  course  he  was  too  clever  to  teach  a  mere  boy,  so, 
instead  of  reading  to  me,  he  read  to  himself,  it  pleased  hini 
and  pleased  me.  So  I  grew  up,  knowing  nothing.  And 
I've  remained  in  that  blissful  state  ever  since,  (pause)  But 
I'm  afraid  I'm  boring  you. 

RosiE.  Not  at  all.    I  like  to  hear  you. 

Price.  Do  you  ? 

BosiE.  Yes. 

Price.  Take  some  more  sweets. 

RosiE.  I  like  to  hear  you  talk,  because  it  seems  to  me 
that  your  life  has  been  like  mine.  /  never  had  any  girl 
playmates.  I  only  had  my  uncle,  and  my  old  nurse,  who  is  ' 
dead.  Poor  Martha  !  and  they,  neither  of  them,  good  as  ; 
they  both  were  to  me,  seemed  to  understand  me.  I  got  on  ' 
better  with  books ;  and  so  I  grew  up ;  and  every  bod  y  ; 
treats  me  as  if  I  were  a  baby ;  and  sometimes  I  feel  I  am  ' 
quite  an  old  woman  ! 

Price.  Old !  no,  you're  young  and — take  some  more 
sweets.  ■ 

RosiE.  We're  robbing  your  little  girl. 

Price.  I  can  buy  her  others.    I've  lots  of  money  ! 

RosiE.  And  I  am  very  poor,  so  uncle  says. 

Price,  (aside)  Now  I've  done  it !  (aloud)  Do  you  like 
chocolate  ! 

RosiE.  What's  that? 

Price.  Chocolate. 

RosiE.  I  like  chocolate. 

Price.  Do  you  ?    Have  a  bit. 

RosiE.  And  we  are  both  orphans. 

Price  qfers  her  a  stick  of  chocolate,  Rosie  breaks  a 
hit  off,  and  eats,  Price  eats  the  other  half, 

RosiE.  Nurse  Martha  said  I  never  should  be  rich  till  I 
was  married. 
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Price.  Married  ! 

RosiE.  Yes.  (laughing)  I  should  like  to  seiB  myself 
married  !  (a  pause) 

Price,  {gasping)  Yes— I — should — like — to — see — that 
— to — see — you — married. 

(a  paper  falls  from  his  pocket) 

RosiE.  What's  that  ? 
Price.  Nothing.    It's  a  song. 
RosiE.  Your  composition  ? 
Price.  Y — e — s  ! 

RosiE.  (admiringly)  Never  !  Then  you're  a  poet  ? 

Price,  (eagerly)  No,  no,  I'm  not.  I'm  not  indeed.  At 
all  events,  if  I  am,  you  mustn't  let  it  prejudice  you  against 
me. 

PvOSIE.  I've  often  wondered  what  a  poet  was  like,  «and 
thought  how  beautiful  it  would  be  to  know  one  ;  and  to 
think  of  you  

Price.  You  don't  like  it.  Ah  !  I  thought  you  wouldn't. 
There  seems  to  be  a  general  objection  to  it. 

RosiE.  You  know  what  Lord  Byron  says  of  poets  % 

Price.  No. 

RosiE.  "  They  are  such  liars  :  "  And  take  all  colours, 
like  the  hands  of  dyers  !  " 

Price.  Yery  rude  of  his  lordship. 
RosiE.  What  is  the  song  about  % 

Price.  Well,  when  I  was  at  Nauheim,  I  went  to  a  con- 
cert and  I  heard  a  duet ;  a  very  pretty  tune  ;  but  I  couldn't 
understand  a  word  the  singers  uttered,  for  it's  an  Austrian 
peasant's  song ;  and  

RosiE,  Oh  !  I  know  it.  (sings)  La,  la,  la,  la,  la. 

Price.  That's  it  !  that's  it ! 

RosiE.  We'll  sing  it  together. 

Price.  Oh,  if  you  would,  I  should  feel  so  proud  !  There 
are  a  few  German  phrases  in  it  you  know.  They  are  good 
German,  because  I  &>und  them  in  the  dictionary. 

RosiE.  (looking  at  paper)  It's  for  the  gentleman  to 
begin.    Go  on ! 

Price.  Shall  I? 

RosiE.  Of  course. 

Price.  Then  here  goes. 

Duet. 

1^^  Verse. 
Beneath  the  Linden  trees. 
With  sun  and  summer  breeod  ; 
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'Mid  blossoms  falling,  falling  o*er  the  moss  : 

Or  'mid  the  forest  firs, 
Where  not  a  linnet  stir?, 

Or  on  the  rocks,  where  rears  the  rugged,  schloss  ; 
Or  in  the  vineyards  seen 
Down  in  the  valley  green, 

Where  runs  the  winding,  flowing,  flowing  Rhine. 
RosiE.  In  ambush  everywhere, 
Love  lurks  on  earth,  in  air. 

Whispering  to  mortals,  maidens,  youths,  be  mine. 
Both.  In  ambush  everywhere,  &c.,  <kc. 

2nd  Verse, 

Price.  Fritz  draws  to  Lenchen  near  ; 

And  murmurs    Lenchen  dear," 

"  Oh,  meine  Liebe  !  oh  !  meine  Herz  !  my  life  !  " 
RosiE.  And  Lenchen's  eyes,  downcast, 

Her  heart  feels  flutter  fast, 

For  Fritz  she  knows  would  press  her  be  his  wife. 
Price.  Fritz  whispers,  "  List  to  me  " — 

"  Meine  braute  wilt  thou  be  ? 

"I'll  go  and  ask  thee  of  der  Herr  papa ! 

"Ah,  sweet  !  Ich  liebe  dich  ! 

"  Oh  !  tell  me  Liebest  du  mich  ? 
Rosie.  The  blushing  maiden  fondly  answers — Ya  ! " 
Both.  Oh  !  sweet !    Ich  liebe  dich. 

&c.,  &c.,  &c,       (a  pause) 

Rosie  walks  to  window.  Price  has  left  the  parcel 
of  sweets  on  the  stone  on  which  they  have  been 
sitting. 

RosiE.  {suddenly)  Oh  !    IVe  dropped  my  parasol  ! 

(looks  out  of  window  into  the  space  below) 

Price,  {getting  out  of  window)  I'll  get  it. 
Rosie.  (holding  him)  No;  you'll  hurt  yourself  ! 
Price.  I  don't  mind.  (half  out  of  window) 

Rosie.  I  do. 

Price.  Really,  I'm  a  capital  climber !  And  there  are 
steps  all  the  way  down.    Let  me  fetch  it. 

Rosie.    Why?  ^  . 

Price,  (trembling)  Because  I  love  you  !  There !  it'a, 
out !  Since  I  saw  you  I  can  think  of  nothing  felse.  I 
adore  you  !  I  love  you  till  my  head  swims,  and  my  eyesi 
throb.    Now  let  me  go'i    *  (descending) 
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KosiE.  No  ;  don't  fetch  the  parasol. 

Price.  Why  not? 

RosiE.  Because  I  love  you  ! 

^olian    harp  plays.      Pause,     Price     gets  in 

rapidly^  puts  his  arm  round  her  waist,  RosiE 
sits  a^gain,  covering  her  eyes. 

Price.  Lovely  prospect,  isn't  it  ? 

RosiE.  Oh  !  I  feel  so  ashamed  !  {rises^  crosses  B.)  I'll 
go  to  my  uncle. 

Price.  No,  don't. 

RosiE.  I  must.    Do  you  remember  saving  me  in  the 

lake? 

Price.  When  I  clasped  you  1 

RosiE.  Under  the  water. 

Price.  In  water,  on  earth,  or  in  air,  I  shall  always 
love  you. 

Rosie.  Come  up  !  {giving  her  hand) 

Price.  All  the  way  with  you  ?    It's  a  great  height. 

Rosie.  Not  if  vre  climb  together.  Give  me  your  hand, 
and  I  am  sure  not  to  fall. 

jEolian  harp.  Exeunt  Price  and  Rosie  up  l.,  his 
arm  round  her.  Todder  and  Mrs.  Kinpeck 
appear  on  the  highest  pointy  L. 

ToD.  (looking  down)  Are  you  coming  ? 
Mrs.  K.  {below  him)  Oh,  Mr.  Todder  !  why  go  so  fast  ? 
ToD.  If  you  will  come,  take  hold  of  this. 
Mrs.  K.  Good  gradous  !     What  a  nasty  break^neck 
way  to  come  back,  Mr.  Todder,  and  in  the  blinding  sun. 
ToD.  I  don't  dislike  the  heat. 
Mrs.  K.  I  do. 
ToD.  I  don't. 

Mrs.  K.  You  like  everything  that  is  disagreeable. 

ToD.  (tvith  meaning)  No  ;  not  everything. 

Mrs.  K.  Oh  !  if  I  were  a  man  and  you  dared  to  say  such 

things  to  nie  

Tod.  But  if  you  were  a  man  I  shouldn't  say  'em. 

{descending) 

Mrs.  K.  Mr.  Todder  !  Mr.  Todder  !  you're  not  going 
to  leave  me  here  to  get  down  by  myself  ? 

Tod.  Yes,  I  am.    I  can't  bear  ingratitude  ! 
Mrs.  K.  But  Mr.  Todder,  I  can't  stay  up  here. 
Tod.  I  can't  bear  ingratitude  i 
Mrs.  K.  {u2)on  rock)  Mr.  Todder  !  Please  • 
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Tod.  {descending  out  of  sight)  I  can^t  bear  ingratitude  ! 
Mrs.  K.  The  old  villain  !  {with  open  parasol)  I  can 
neither  get  up  nor  down. 

Enter  Amanda  through  arch^  L.c,  a  smelling  botfle 
in  her  hand,  and  almost  falling. 
Aman.  I  understand  all  now  !    He  loves  another  !  I 
watched  him  ;    his  looks,  his  manner,  all  confirm  it  !  and 
she  seems  a  mere  child !  Oh  why  did  I  come  hither  ? 

(falls  fainting  on  a  stone  seat) 

Enter  Price,  by  arch,  l.c.l. 

Price.  I  left  the  lozenges  somewhere  here,  and  Rosie 
wants  one.  (sees  Amanda)  Eh  !  what's  this  ? 

Amanda  reels  backwards,  and  falls  fainting  into  his 
arms.  Mrs.  Kinpeck  sees  all  this  from  her  perch, 
and  gesticulates  with  her  parasol  to  those  above  and 
below  her.  Enter  Fanquehere,  Rosie,  Browne, 
and  ToDDEK,  from  different  points^  to  forra 
picture. 

Picture, 

Mes.  Kinpeck. 
O 

Fanqueheml 
o 

Rosie. 
O 

Browne. 
O 

TODDEB. 

O  Peice. 

O 

Amanda. 
O 


If  a  call,  change  picture  to  Price  opposite  Amanda, 
ashamed  of  being  discovered.  Amanda  seated  L.H., 
weeping.  Browne,  exultant,  looking  after  Rosie, 
who^  with  her  uncle,  has  disappeared.  Todder 
tumbles  dovm  on  stage,  his  hat  and  wig  rollirig  off 
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ACT  III. 

Scene  I. — Corridor  leading  to  the  Salon  de  Jeu,  A  line  of 
columns  running  down  each  side  of  stage,  with  sufficient 
space  between  them  and  the  wings  for  a  jyerson  to  pass. 
Tops  of  columns  to  meet  chamber  borders.  Curtain  to 
draw  on  in  1.  Velvet  ottoman  on  L.  1  E.  During  the 
action  of  this  scene,  people  to  lounge  on  and  off. 

Enter  Browne,  l.u.e.    Enter  Fanquehere,  r.  1  e. 
Occasional  bursts  of  music  from  Opera,  L. 

Bro.  (l.c.)  Well,  Farx.  :  congratulate  me  !    As  soon  as' 
you  are  ready  we  can  begin  our  speculation — speculation 
did  I  say  %    It's  a  certainty.    Look  here.     (shows  notes)  ' 
•   Fan.  (counts  them)  Five  hundred  !  who  lent  them  ? 

Bro.  Price  to-day — after  dinner. 

Fan.  (aside)  Clever  !  clever  ! 

Bro.  Sj  the  sooner  you  begin  to  look  for  your  share  of 

the  united  capital  •  i 

Fan.  I  don't  mean  to  look  for  it. 
Bro.  Eh? 

Fan.  I've  found  it.  (shows  a  cheque)  Look  here  ! 
Bro.  Where? 

Fan.  Bodmin  Todder  !  The  dear  old  snob.  Told  him 
I  was  hard  up,  till  I  received  my  rents.  Ha  !  ha  !  my 
rents  !  Should  be  happy  to  see  him  at  my  place  in 
So'.nerset.  Ha  !  ha  !  my  place  !  or  my  brother's  at 
Beechington.  My  brother  would  be  delighted,  so  would 
Lady  Frances  ;  starch  on  both  sides.  Poor  old  Toddy  ! 
He's  an  amusing  scoundrel  ! 

Bro.  Then  in  a  few  days  we  start.         (music  off  L.) 

Fan.  What's  that  music  ? 

Enter  Amanda,  r.u.e.,  she  stands  behind  pillar^ 
and  listens. 

\ 

Bro.  It's  concert  night,  and  you  can  hear  the  band 
here. 

Fan.  I'll  fetch  the  child  to  hear  it.    Slie  isn't  well. 

Bro.  Indeed,  (eagerly)  Our  conversation,  (aside)  She 
wants  amusement.  Bring  her  t«)  the  tables ;  let  her  r.ca 
the  play. 
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Fan.  What!  The  child  play?  I  wouldn't  have  her 
game  for — for  

Bro.  The  price  of  a  Derby  favourite  ! 

Fan.  a  Derby  favourite  !  Not  for  all  the  racehorses 
that  ever  ruined  gentlemen,  or  sent  shop-boys  to  the  hulks. 
The  child,  play  !  Phew  !  The  very  thought  puts  me  into 
a  cold  perspiration.  No  !  I've  forbidden  her  entering  the 
rooms.  Here  she  is.  {Enter  RosiE,  r.  1  e.)  Come  to  the 
concert,  my  dear  ! 

RosiE.  (crosses  c.)  No,  thanks,  uncle.  It's  only  a 
headache.    I  shall  be  better  soon. 

Bro.  Perhaps  the  open  air  might  

(Amanda  crosses  to  pillar  L.) 

RosiE.  (languidly)  Yes,  let's  go  into  the  air. 

Fan.  She's  an  extraordinary  child  !  What  is  it,  my 
love  ?  Too  many  sweets  this  morning.  The  excitement 
of  going  over  the  old  castle  ? 

RosiE.  Yes.    Excitement  at  the  old  castle. 

Fan.  Let's  walk  on  the  terrace.  1  want  a  few  words, 
Browne,  on  business.  We'll  leave  the  child  on  a  bench. 
Come,  dear. 

Bro.  (aside)  It's  love  !  Which  is  the  favourite — 
Price  or  me  1    I'll  find  that  out. 

Operatic  music  through  this.  A  L\dy  enters  R.  1  E., 
crosses,  and  exits  l.u.e.  A  Flauristo  enters 
L.U.E.,  Browne  pnrcliases  a  bouquet,  and  puts  a 
note  into  it.  Amanda  watching  all  this  business. 
Exeunt  Fanquehere  and  RosiE,  r.  Flauristo 
having  received  instructions  from  Browne, /oZ/oi^s 
RosiE,  off  R.  Exit  Browne,  r.  Amanda,  who 
has  remained  at  back,  now  advances,  and  sinks  on 
ottoman  L.  Music. 

Am  AN.  Lost  to  me  !  lost,  as  the  gold,  unlucky  gamesters 
stake  upon  a  colour.  I  was  worthy  of  his  love,  and  I  deserved 
it.  My  dream  is  over,  (tviping  her  eyes)  I  know  his  reason 
now  for  keeping  me  away  from  him.  It  was  not  shame 
for  ray  calling  !  He  loved  another.  Oh  !  how  blind  I  have 
besn  ;  but  my  eyes  are  opened  now.  Let  me  dry  them  and 
look  at  my  future — taue  to  face.  Poor  girl  !  Poor  girl  ! 
I  fancy  I  can  see  myself  in  her.  As  she  is,  I  was,  when  lie 
wooed  and  won  me !  (looks  off  R.)  She's  coming  back,  and 
witli  his  bouquet  in  her  hand  !  (goes  up)  Should  I  not 
warn  her?    Should  I  not   show   her   the  pitfall  he  is 
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preparing  for  her?  Pie  is  my  husband.  It  is  my  duty  to 
speak  to  her,  and  I  will.  (^retii^es) 

Enter  RosiE,  r.  1  e.,  agitated^  houqitet  and  a  letter  in 
her  hand, 

RosiE.  How  dare  he  write  to  me  !  To  insult  me  with 
words  of  love  !  And  but  a  few  hours  since  I  saw  him 
kneeling  to  that  woman — the  Lake  fairy — the  Lady  in 
Grey  !  To  affront  me  with  his  flowers,  and  his  protestations. 
Oh  !  (about  to  throw  the  bouquet  away^  relents  and  weejos) 
I  feel  so  miserable.  (sit s  on  ottoman^  L.) 

Aman.  {advances  to  her)  Don't  be  surprised  or  angry 
that  I  speak  to  you  without  an  introduction. 

RosiE.  (rising  and  recovering  herself)  This  woman ! 

{crossing  to  R.) 

Aman.  But  I  see  you  are  afflicted. 
RosiE.  My  griefs  are  my  own. 

Aman.  (l.c.)  No;  your  grief  is  mine,  and  mine  is  yours. 
RosiE.  I  do  not  understand  you. 

Aman.  You  are  in  love  !  I  warn  you  against  the  man 
you  love. 

RosiE.  You  warn  me  !    You  ? 

Aman.  Yes,  for  he  once  told  me  that  he  loved  mo, 
RosiE.  I  know  it. 
Aman.  You  know  it  ? 
RosiE.  Yes. 
Aman.  How  ? 

RosiE.  Never  mind  ;  but  I  know  it. 

Aman.  I  saw  you  together  in  the  ruins  (RosiE  stgJis), 
where  I  arrived  unexpectedly.  Oh  !  my  child,  for  you  are 
younger  than  I  am,  younger  in  years,  much  younger  in 
experience  

RosiE.  Madam,  I  do  not  understand  this  freedom. 

Aman.  Don't  be  angry  with  me.    I  am  his  wife. 

RosiE.  (thunderstruck)  Wife  !  !    His — wife  ! 

Aman.  Yes  ;  we  have  been  married  four  years. 

RosiE.  Married  !  (with  rage)  And  he  dare  send  this, 
and  write  words  of  love  to  me  !  (crosses  L.) 

Aman.  Let  me  see  what  he  has  written. 

RosiE.  (gives  her  the  letter^  then  snatching  it  hack)  No, 
my  poor  crushed  darling,  it  would  only  wound  your  heart. 
{fears  up  the  note)  Let  his  base  words  perish  with  his  base 
thoughts,  (kisses  Amanda)    We'll  be  friends,  won't  we"? 

Aman.  My  poor  child  !  But  you  must  not  let  my  hus 
band  know  that  you  are  aware  that  he  is  married. 
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RosiE.  Why  not  ? 

Am  AN.  Because  I  promised  to  keep  it  secret.     I  have 

revealed  myself  to  you  from  a  sense  of  duty. 
RosiE.  But  why  keep  it  secret  ? 

A  MAN.  {reluctantly^  as  if  im'ung  from  her)  Because — he 
is — ashamed  of  me  ! 

RosiE.  He  ashamed  of  you  ?  {th^.y  sit  L.)  Tell  me  all 
about  it.  It  seems  so  strange  to  me.  How  can  a  man  be 
ashamed  of  the  woman  ho  has  married  ?  And  how,  when 
he  is  mxrried,  can  he  love  any  one  but  his  own  wife  ? 

A  MAN.  He  is  ashamed  of  me  because  he  is  of  good 
family,  and— I — I  am — an  actress. 

R, J3IE.  An  actress  !  Are  you  an  actress  ? 

Avian.  Yes.    Do*)sn't  that  shock  you? 

RosiE.  Not  at  all.  Why  should  it  ?  I  am  curious,  for 
I  never  saw  an  actress,  close  to,  in  all  my  life.  But  tell  me, 
why  is  your  husband  ashamed  of  you? 

Aman.  I  have  told  you. 

RosiE.  No  ! 

Aman.  Yes.  I  said  he  was  ashamed  of  having  a  wife 
who  earned  her  living  on  the  stage. 

RosiE.  No  !  Why,  if  I  were  a  man,  I  should  be  proud 
of  it.  To  go  to  the  theatre,  and  see  my  wife  a  queen — a 
heroine  !  (with  enthusiasm)  To  listen  to  her  declaim,  and 
hear  the  rapping  and  applause  that  followed  each  effort  of 
her  genius.    But  tell  me  

Aman.  (rising  and  hiding  behind  pillar  R.)  Hush  ! 

RosiE.  (rising)  What? 

Aman.  I  see  my  husband.  (looking  off  R.) 

RosiE.  (looking  R.)  I  don't. 

Aman.  I  did,  talking  to  an  officer.  He  must  not  see  us 
together. 

RosiE.  But  I  shall  see  you  again  ! 

Aman.  Yes,  my  hotel  is  the  Hotel  de  Hesse.  I  shall  stay 
here  to  watch  over  him  ;  to  watch  over  you.         (goin  j) 

RosiE.  (stops  Amanda,  and  kisses  her)  Gro:l  bless  you !  (Exit 
Amanda,  hurriedly^  r.u.e.  ;  Rosie  leaning  against  pillar^  L.) 
And  now  she's  gone  I'll  have  a  good  cry.  (sinks,  weepting  on 
ottoman  L.)  The  villain  !  the  unmanly  villain  !  to  deceive  so 
good  a  woman  !  Oh  !  why  did  I  ever  fall  in  love  ?  And  to 
think  that  my  first  love  should  be  a  married  man  !  It's  very 
wicked  r)f  me.    Oh  !  what  can  I  do,  for  —for  excitement  ? 

I'll  go  and  look  at  the  lake,  where  I  fell  in,  and  he  Oh  ! 

(rises)  I  wish  I  could  fall  in  again,  without  doing  it  on 
I  purpose.  Exit  RosiE,  ueejnngy  R.  1 B. 
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Enter  Mrs.  Kinpeck,  r.u.e.,  she  advances  in  thought^ 
and  sits  on  ottoman  L.,  and  begins  calculating  with 
card  and  jnns, 
Mrs.  K.  I  think  this  is  certain,  or  at  least  certain  three 
times  out  of  seven,  19,  20,  21,  22,  23,  24.  The  other  numbers 
11,17,30,  32  and  29.    The  basis  of  the  calculation  is  that 
those  numbers — the  sequences  are  all  mathematical,  and 
therefore  to  be  calculated,  28  repeats  itself  after  28,  7  on 
fourth,  so  after  23  and  24,  6,  after  11,  3,  after  17,  4. 

Enter  Browne,  and  leans  on  colonnade  r. 

Bro.  Off  in  three  days  !  So,  in  three  days  I  shall  have 
E/Osie  all  to  myself,  away  from  Mr.  Frank  Price.  Was  it 
seeing  Frank  at  my  wife's  feet  that  has  discomposed  her  ! 
I'll  send  Amanda  off,  perhaps  to  America.  This  old  scamp 
knows  nothing  of  Rosie's  good  fortune.  Besides  I  really 
like  the  girl,  and  with  her  first  year's  money  

Mrs.  K.  After  17,  4. 

Bro.  If  my  first  marriage  should  be  blown,  old  Fan 
would  shut  his  mouth  for  a  share. 

Mrs.  K.  One  fourth  again ;  always  divide  by  four  ! 
Bro.  His  influence  and  mine  would  win  over  the  girl ! 

Mrs.  K.  The  same  combinations  apply  to  colours  

Bro.  As  for  Price,  he'll  soon  be  out  of  the  way. 
Mrs.  K.  Stake  accordingly. 

Bro.  Odd  that  Stockstadt  should  come  to  me.  I  saw 
the  advantage  at  once. 

Mrs.  K.  And  stake  accordingly. 

{chink  of  money  heard) 

Bro.  There's  the  chink  of  the  pewter,  which  Frank 
Price  says  always  reminds  him  of  the  laugh  of  the  devil. 

Mrs.  K.  18,  19,  30,  23,  30  !  Yes,  at  least  twice 
thirty — [Enter  Todder,  r.  1  e.,  he  pauses,  amd  hows  to  Mrs. 
KiNPECK,  and  goes  o^  R.  I.E.) — mean  old  beast  ! 

Bro.  (coming  down  vt,  c)  There  they  go  !  Pater  and 
Materfamilias  from  virtuous  Clapham  Rise,  dissipated 
Tyburnia,  prim  Peckham,  and  stuck-up  Bayswater.  Folks 
who,  in  England,  pay  pew-rents  and  go  in  for  goodness  ! 
Angelic  householders,  who,  when  they  leave  their  native 
West  an  Sou'- West  Postal  District,  spend  the  Sunday 
morning  at  the  racecourse,  the  evening  at  the  theatre, 
and  finish  up  by  a  pious  stroll  round  gaming-table^. 
Difierent  longitude,  different  latitude.  But  it's  hard  that  a 
man  who  lives  by  his  wits  should  feel  as  big  a  humbug  as  a 
British  respectability  !        (crossing,  sees  Mrs.  Kinpeck) 
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Mrs.  K.  15,  17,  19. 

Bro.  (aside^  surveyinj  her)  And  here*s  another  of  'ein  ! 
{aloud)  Ah  !  Mrs.  Kinpeck,  making  your  calculations?  (Mrs. 
Ktnpeck  nods  ;  Browne  going^  bows  to  her)  Now  to  find 
Price  !  Fxit  Browne,  r.  2  e. 

Mrs.  K.  Bad  fellow  that.  I  dislike  him  more  than  I 
do  old  Todder ;  and  really  the  sight  of  that  repository 
where  old  Todder  keeps  his  eyes  and  mouth — for  I  will  not 
call  it  a  facb-  —reminds  me  of  my  nightmare.  This  afternoon, 
overcome  by  the  heat,  the  excursion,  and  the  dinner,  I  fell 
asleep,  {rises  with  sudden  excitement)  My  dream  !  my  dream  ! 
I  recollect  it  now.  I  thought  that  odd  man,  the  Croupier, 
who  entertained  a  regard  for  me,  poor  man,  and  died  of 
that  and  a  complication  of  other  diseases,  last  year — old 
Flicateau — came  to  me  in  his  shroud  and  said,  in  a  ghostly 
but  Parisian  accent,  put  your  money  in  the  hands  of  a 
young  girl  who  has  never  played,  and  let  her  stake  as  she 
pleases.  Trust  the  luck  of  a  virgin  player.  He  was  a 
wonderful  man  that  Flicateau  !  Genius  in  his  eye,  and  a 
wart  on  his  nose.  It  was  hereditary — the  genius,  not  the 
wart.  And  then  a  face  came  to  me,  a  girl's  face,  and  old 
Flicateau  pointed  to  it,  and  vanished,  saying,  "  Dix-huit, 
rouge,  pair  et  manque  !  "  I  forget  the  face  though,  {sits  L. 
UntertlosiE,  r.  1.  e.  ;  seeing  her,  starts  ;  aside)  Ah  ! — the 
very  face  !  {aloud)  My  love,  I  want  you  to  do  me  a  favour  ; 
will  you  do  it  1 

RosiE.  What  is  it  ? 

Mrs.  K.  Play  for  me. 

RosiE.  Play? 

Mrs.  K.  Yes ;  play  at  the  roulette  table.  Put  the 
money  on  what  you  like,  where  you  like. 

RosiE.  But  my  uncle  has  forbidden  me  to  enter  the  Sal. 

Mrs.  K.  He  always  plays  at  trente  et  quarante,  in  the 
big  room.    He  won't  know. 

RosiE.  But  I  shall.  Never  mind  !  If  he  knew  the  pain 
I  feel  iiere,  he'd  like  me  to  forget  it,  if  only  for  a  few 
minutes. 

Mrs.  K.  Take  this  cloak  and  hood,  dear.    Nobody  will 
know  you.    You  don't  know  how  to  play,  do  you  1 
RosiE.  No. 

Mrs.  K.  The  very  thing,  {gives  her  a.  bag)  Stake  as 
ydu  like,  dear.    Of  course  all  you  win  is — mine. 

RosiE.  I  don't  want  your  money.  I  have  plenty  of  my 
own.    Twenty  pounds  ! 

Mrs.  K.  Good  gracious  !    Where  did  you  get  it  ? 
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RosiE.  Uncle  gave  it  me. 

Mrs.  K.  Where  did  he  get  it  ? 

RosiE.  He  borrowed  it  of  Mr.  Todder. 

Mrs.  K.  Oh  !  the  villain  !  These  men  !  these  men  f 

Enter  Price,  r.  1  e.  ;  his  gaze  meets  the  eye  of  RosiB, 

she  drops  the  hag. 

Price,  {radiant)  Rosie,  I've  bought  some  bon-bons. 
RosiL.  {as  he  apj^roaches  her)  Don't  touch  me  !  Do  not 
speak  to  me  !  (going  up  stage) 

Price,  (recoils  astonished)  Eh  ? 

Mrs.  K.  (picks  up  the  bag,  and  going  after  Rosie) 
Stay  dear ! 

Rosie.  (excitedly)  I'll  play  for  myself. 

8he  strikes  the  hoxfrora  Price's  hand^  as  he  advances 
to  her.  Exit  Rosie,  r.u.e.  During  the  foregoing^ 
several  Peasants,  male  and  female^  have  entered^ 
lounging  about. 

Mrs.  K.  Badly  brought  up  !  badly  brought  up  !  That 
old  Fanquehere  !  ( Vesper  bell  heard.  The  Peasants  take  off 
their  hats)  Nuisance  !  I  must  find  somebody  else ;  for  I'm 
sure  my  calculation  is  correct,  and  my  dream  forbodes 
good  luck,  [turns,  see  Peasants  with  their  hats  off)  Oh  ! 
Vespers  !  and  those  poor  people  !  Ah  !  (shaking  her  head) 
Ignorance  and  superstition  !  ignorance  and  superstition 
enchain  both  mind  and  body  !  (sees  Price)  Ah  !  Mr.  Price  ! 
(Price,  roused  from  his  astonishment  at  Rosie's  manner 
starts,  and  hastily  picks  uj)  the  box  of  bonbons,  and  turns  to 
Mrs.  Kinpeck)  These  for  me  ?  (takes  the  box)  Thanks  ; 
so  kind  of  you. 

Exit  Mrs.  Kinpeck,  l.u.e.  Price  stands  still  in  mute 
astonishment.    Enter  Croupier,  r.u.e. 

Croup.  Joseph  !  Louis  !  (Enter  Servants,  l.u.e.)  II  ya  un 
courant  d'air  dans  le  salon,  fermez  les  rideaux — (seeing 
Price)  Permettez,  Monsieur. 

The  curtais^s  are  drawn  in  \st  Groves.  Lights  down. 
Vesper  bell  still  sounding.  Price  is  shut  out  alone 
in  front  of  curtain. 

Price.  Don't  touch  me  !  don't  speak  to  me  !  Why  not 
What  have  I  done  1    What  has  happened  since  dinner  1 
Was  that  Eosie,  and  is  this  me?    What's  come  to  us  all? 

{sits  on  ottoman  L.,  which  remains  outside  curtains) 
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Enter  Browne,  r.  1  b. 

Bro.  Oh,  Price  !    Here  you  are.    I^m  glad  IVe  found 

you,  though  I  come  on  rather  disagreeable  business. 

Price.  Go  on  !    Go  on  !    Don't  be  shy. 

Bro.  Captain  Stockstadt,  the  little  officer,  all  over 
medals,  with  a  scar  here,  you  know ! 

Price.  Oh  yes,  I  know. 

Bro.  Came  to  me  two  hours  ago,  and  told  me  that  this 
morning  you  grossly  insulted  him. 
Price,  {astonished)  What ! 
Bro.  Nay — laid  hands  upon  him  violently. 
Price.  I  did ! 

Bro.  Yes,  you  were  seen  to  do  so  by  two  of  his  brother 
offieors,  who  were  sitting  a  few  yards  off.  The  affair  has 
been  discussed,  and  it  has  been  decided  that  he  must  call 
:  you  out. 

Prick.  Call  me  out  ? 

Bro.  Yes. 

Price.  A  challenge  % 
Bro.  Yes. 
Price.  A  duel  1 

Bro.  Yes.    {aside)    Now  will  he  fight  or  will  he  show 

the  feather  1 

Price,  {covering  his  eyes  with  his  hands)  I  think  I 
must  be  off  my  head  ! 

Bro.  {aside)  The  feather  !  {aloud)  Surely,  Price,  you 
must  remember  what  took  place  between  you  and  Captain 
Stockstadt  this  morning  ? 

Price.  Of  course  I  do.    I  was  telling  him  

{stops  suddenly) 

Bro.  Telling  him  what  ? 

Price,  {aside)  I  cannot  mention  that. 

Bro.  He  doesn't  speak  one  word  of  English,  and  you're 
dumb  in  German.    What  could  you  have  to  tell  him  ? 

Price,  {aside)  I'll  confide  in  Browne,  {aloud)  I  was 
telling  him  

Enter  Fanquehere,  r.  1  B. 
Bro.  Yes  

Price,  {aside)  I  cannot  before  her  uncle. 

Fan.  Bro\vne,  the  Baron  tells  me  that  there's  a  little 
woman  at  the  tables  playing  in  the  most  remarkable  way, 
and  winning  all  before  her.  Not  a  bad  notion  to  go  in  aud 
bacl^  her  luck. 
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Price,  {seated  l.)  But  duels  are  out  of  date.  Such  a 
thing  is  never  heard  of  now. 

Bro.  I  beg  your  pardon — in  Prussia — between  gentle- 
men  

Fax.  {eagerly)  What's  that,  a  duel? 

Bro.  Yes.  Captain  Stockstadt  complains  that  Mr. 
Price,  being  very  excited  this  morning,  gesticulated 
violently,  and  at  last  laid  hands  on  him. 

Fan.  Eh  ? 

Price.  He  was  getting  up  from  his  seat,  and  I  merely 
put  him  down  on  his  chair  again. 

Bro.  {crosses  r.  )  Oh !  A  Prussian  officer,  in  uniform  

Price.  But  why  should  Captain  Stockstadt  think  I 
wished  to  insult  him  ?    Why  ? 

Bro.  He  attributes  your  assault  to  the  eccentricity  of 
the  English  character. 

Price.  I  must  be  going  mad  ! 

Bro.  Under  the  circumstances,  I  fear  that  you 
must  

Fan.  {leaninff  against  pillar,  l,)    Go  out!  Certainly. 
Bro.  Or  apologise. 
Fan.  Or  apologise  !  Certainly. 
Price.  I  won't  apologise.    I've  given  no  offence. 
Bro.  {coughs)  Our  position  here  is  peculiar.  English- 
men among  foreigners  

Fan.  Quite  so ! 

Bro.  It  must  get  into  the  papers  ;  and  rather  than 
these  fellows  should  crow  about  the  affair,  as  your  country- 
man, I  would  take  the  quarrel  on  myself. 

Fan.  Quite  so  !   So  would  I. 

PitiCE.  [rises)  Gentlemen,  do  you  mean  to  insult  me  ? 
Pray  don't  misunderstand  me.  1  trust  I  am  not  a  coward  ; 
but  I  am  quite  sure  that  I  scruple  to  take  any  man's  life, 
or  even  to  maim  him,  particularly  when  there  is  no  quarrel 
between  us.  Do  not  be  under  the  least  misapprehension 
nor  fear  that  the  reputation  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scot- 
land, or  of  Englishmen  abroad,  will  suffer  at  my  hands. 
{crosses  to  Browne)  I'll  fight  this  Captain  Stockstadt  when 
and  where  he  pleases. 

Fan.  Bravo  ! 

Price,  {aside)  Perliaps  Rosie  will  be  sorry  to  hear  I 
am  sliot. 

Fan.  Bravo !  {shaking  his  hand)  My  dear  sir !  my 
very  dear  sir  ! 

Bko.  (aside)  G(x>d  I 
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Price,  (c.)  And,  by  the  way,  I  shall  want  a  second — I 
ha-ve  always  read  in  books  that  there  was  a  second  in  these 
affairs.  I  suppose,  Browne,  I  may  rely  on  your  kind 
offices  to  

Bro.  My  dear  Price — you  see — um — it's  awkward — I 
brought  you  Stockstadt's  message,  and  

Price.  But  there's  no  one  else  I  can  ask. 

Fan.  {taking  off  his  hat)  I  shall  be  most  happy,  my 
dear  Mr.  Price,  most  happy.  I'm  used  to  these  sort  of 
things.  When  I  was  in  the  service  in  the  West  Indies 
in  '34  the  past  year,  we  often  used  to  go  out.  Anything 
that  I  can  do — I  am  aware  that  our  families  have  had  some 
differences,  but  abroad  here,  among  these  foreign  fellows, 
damn  it,  one  is  English.  Avant  tout !  I'll  see  you  through 
this,  my  dear  sir.  I  shall  feel  a  pleasure  in  doing  so ;  it 
will  be  some  return  for  your  saving  my  little  Kosie's  life. 

Price,  (aside)  To  get  me  shot !  quite  so. 

Fan.  Hist !    The  enemy  ! 

Enter  Staufenberg  and  Stockstadt,  r.  1  E.,  all 
salute  gravely,    Stockstadt  crosses  to  seat,  l.  1  e. 

Graf,  (bowing  gravely  to  Browne)  How  do  you  do  ? 
(to  Fanquehere)  Illustrated  London  News  ! 

Bro.  Capital !    I'll  see  how  the  play  is  going  on. 

Exit  Browne,  r.  1  e. 

Price.  Don^t  go,  Mr.  Fanquehere — I — (turns  immersed 
in  thought,  and  sits  beside  Stockstadt,  who  stares  in  astonish- 
ment, and  turns  his  back  on  Price,  who  rises  abashed.  Goes 
to  c.) 

Fan.  Graf!  

Exeunt  Staufenberg  and  Fanquehere,  r.  1  b. 

Price.  And  there  sits  the  man  whom  I  may  kill  to- 
morrow, or  who  may  kill  me.  I  feel  I  should  like  to  shake 
hands  with  him — (Stockstadt  takes  out  his  cigar-case, 
Jinds  it  emfty.  Price  continuing) — as  they  do  before  they 
light  at  home,  where  it  is  honest  knuckles,  and  not 
cowardly  knife  !  (music)  He  wants  a  cigar.  I'll  offer  him 
one. 

Stockstadt  rises,  and  is  going  off.  Price  offers 
his  cigar-case.  Stockstadt  surprised  for  a 
moment,  then  frankly  accepts  the  courtesy,  and 
with  a  grave  bow,  takes  a  cigar  from  Price's  case, 
and  striking  a  nuUck  offers  it  to  Price;  «ame 
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business.  When  both  cigars  are  alight^  they  huw 
arid  exennt.  Price  goes  off  R,  1  e.,  Stockstadt 
through  curtains,  c.  Ballet  music  through  all  this 
"  Repeie  a  V Einpereur  I "    Lights  up. 

Change. 

Scene  II. — The  Salon  de  Jeu,    Door  piece  r.u.b.  Window 

at  back.  Garden  backing.  Dark.  The  rouge  et  Noir 
Table,  with  Head  Croupier  presiding.  Male  and  female 
Gamblers  are  seated  round  the  table,  also  Croupiers  at 
different  points  with  rakes,  distributing  and  gathering 
the  money.  Notes  piled  before  them.  Mrs.  Kinpeck  and 
ToDDER  seated  at  R.  corner  of  table.  RosiE  at  L.H.,  with 
her  back  to  the  audience,  her  hood  drawn  over  her  head. 
Amanda  is  r.  corner  of  table.  Characters  standing — 
looking  on,  dec.  Old  Gentleman  seated  high  up^  over- 
looking board. 

Table. 

Amanda.  Old  Lady.  Croupier.  Head  Croupier.  Croupier. 
Tod  DEB.  <^  Lady. 

Gentleman. 

Mrs.  Kinpeck.     Croupier.     Gent.     Croupier.     Rosie.  Lady. 
Ottoman  drawn  on  R.  1  E. 

(music  ceases  as  scene  is  opened) 

Croup.  Vingt — noir — pair — et  passe,  (marking  the  table. 
Money  is  chinked)  Faites  votre  jeu,  Messieurs,  (business) 
Le  jeu  est  fait.    Rien  ne  va  plus. 

Mrs.  K.  (r.)  Rosie  is  winning  everything.  She^s 
playing  for  me.  I  am  so  happy.  I  don't  mind  losing  a  few 
liorins  at  this  end. 

ToD.  This  woman  is  such  a  fidget.    I  wish  she'd  go. 

Croup.  Douze — rouge — pair  et  manque,  (chink)  Faites 
votre  jeu,  Messieurs. 

Aman.  (advancing  to  R.  corner  of  table)  Poor  child  !  The 
old  proverb  is  verified  in  our  case  (crossing  R.),  unlucky  in 
love,  lucky  at  play— —  (shows  handful  of  notes) 

Croup.  Vingt  huit  noir — pair  et  passe.  (chink) 

Enter  Browne,  r.u.b. 
Bro.  T  wonder  who  this  little  woman  is  who's  winning 
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everything!  (suddenly  co7i/ronting  A'iil  AND  a)  Amandal  'WTiy 
are  you  here  1  (they  come  down) 

Aman.  (coldly,  defiant)  I  came  to  play. 

Croup.  Faites  votre  jeu,  Messieurs.  (business) 

Bro.  I  told  you  to  stay  at  your  hotel. 

Aman.  I  chose  to  come,  to  disobey  you,  and  to  come  ho-e. 

Bro.  (whispering)  Go  back  ! 

Aman.  I  won't. 

Bro.  What! 

Aman.  Your  power  over  me  is  past. 
Croup.  Le  jeu  est  fait. 
Aman.  I  will  not  go. 
Croup.  Rien  ne  va  plus. 
Bro.  Amanda  ! 

Aman.  What  do  you  want  of  me — more  money  ?  I  have 
given  you  enough.    The  bank  is  closed. 

(pockets  her  notes,  and  goes  down  l.h.) 

Croup.  Trente,  rouge,  pair  et  passe. 
Bro.  (r.)  What  does  this  mean  1 
ToD.  Those  florins  were  mine,  ma'am. 
Mrs.  K.  No,  mine. 
Tod.  I  staked  on  the  douze  dernier. 
Mrs.  K.  So  did  I. 

Tod.  No  ;  on  the  douze  millieu  dernier  I 
Mrs.  K.  Millieu. 
ToD.  Ah! 

Croup.  Faites  votre  jeu,  Messieurs. 

(Browne  has  gone  io  table  and  staked  his  piecesS 

Aman.  (down  l.)  I  feel  as  if  I  could  win  all  before  me. 
I  feel  inspired,    (as  she  passes  Rosie)   Zero  ! 

(they  stake  rapidly) 
Efiter  Fanquehere  and  Price,  by  d.r.u.e.  Price 
very  absent  in  manner. 

Fan.  Just  for  a  moment,  to  see  who  this  is  they  are  all 
talking  about. 

Croup.  Le  jeu  est  fait.    Rien  ne  va  plus. 

Fan.  (to  whom  Rosie  is  p)ointed  out)  Can't  see  her.  face. 

Croup.  Zero  !  (general  movement) 

Bro.  She's  won  again,  by  Jove  ! 

Croup.  Le  banque  est  saute. 

t^ensation.    Players  aet  07i  the  ottoman  and  shout  the 

word  "  iSaiite  '  -  the  word  passes  from  lip  to  lip. 

Rosie  rises,  and  sees  Price  and  Fanquehere. 
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Fan.  (r.c.,  Jiorrijled)  Rosie ! 

RosiE  drops  the  notes  and  rouleaux  of  gold  she  has  j 
in  her  lap.    Tableau,    Cheers,    No  music. 


Mrs.  Kinpeck.  Amanda. 

O                   Fanquehere.  O 

O  RosiB. 

TODDBB.  O  PrIOI. 

Browne,               O  O 
O 


End  op  Act  III. 


ACT  IV. 

Scene. — The  Kursaal,  and  Kurgarteru 

Enter  Price,  down  steps,  r.  1  e. 

Price.  What  a  lovely  morning  !  Just  the  sort  of  morn- 1 
ing  a  man  would  choose  to  be  shot  on.  ISTot  a  soul  on  the 
Kursaal,  and  there  won't  be  till  past  eleven,  when  the  folk 
come  back  from  their  morning  drive.  And  to  think 
that  while  the  waiters  are  laying  breakfast,  and  the  horses 
are  harnessing,  I  shall  be  fighting,  {looks  at  his  tvatch) 
Half-past  six  !  They  say  that  Stockstadt  is  a  dead  shot ;  so 
in  forty  minutes  I  may  be  lying — there.  If  anybody 
calls  out  "  Frank,"  I  shan't  answer.  Strange  !  But  this 
morning  the  sky  seems  higher  and  bluer,  the  air  fresher 
and  more  pure,  the  trees  greener,  and  the  flowers  sweeter 
than  ever  !  Have  they  come  out  so  beautifully  to  bid  me 
good-bye  ?  To  say.  Come  to  to  us,  poor  little  ephemeral 
mortal,  who  has  lived  twenty-two  years  of  stillness,  and 
who  dies  without  a  friend,  without  a  hope.  Twenty-five 
to  seven,  Rosie  is  putting  on  her  hat,  and  stepping  under 
the  pink  horse-chestnuts ;  but  not  to  think  of  me  1 
(closing  his  eyeb)  J  can  see  her  now,  and  I  can  hear  her 
voice,  {falls  into  a  chair,  R.  1  E.)  Oh  !  it  is  hard  to  die  !  I 
wonder  how  I  offended  her?  I'm  sure  it  only  needs  expla- 
nation. I  suppose  I  said  something,  or  didn't  say  some- 
thing;  did  sometliing,  or  didn't  do  something!  Just  my 
luck.  Tlien  she  played,  too,  last  night,  and  won.  I've 
written  {produces  letter)  this  to  her,  and  if  Stockstadt 
lihould  fight  me  piopeily,  she'll  know  that  I  died  loving 
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her,  and  {emotionally)  with  her  name  upon  my  lips — — 

{breaks  down  and  drops  his  head  on  arms  ;  a  pause)  This 
won't  do  !  I've  come  to  fight,  not  to  snivel,  (rises)  Vm 
supposed  to  be  a  man,  and  not  a  schoolgirl  !  Captain 
Stockstadt's  called  me  out :  all  the  worse  for  Captain 
Stockstadt ;  military  rank,  wrinkles,  medals,  and  all  told, 
he  is  only  a  foreigner.  What  right  has  he  to  come  between 
me  and  my  young  life  ?  How  dare  he  want  to  shoot  at  me  ? 
I'll  put  a  bullet  into  his  thick  hide  as  sure  as  sausages  are 
made  of  pig's  skin.  If  I  could  only  see  Rosie  to  explain  ! 
Whew?  Here  she  is.  (JS'/i^er  Rosie,  l.u.e.  ;  she  stops  on  seeing 
Price,  and  turns  as  if  to  go  away)  Don't  go,  Rosie — Miss 
Fanquehere.  I  request  the  favour  of  a  few  words  conver- 
sation with  you. 

Rosie.  (l.c.)  I  didn't  come  here  to  see  you. 

Price,  (r.c.)  I  know  that. 

Rosie.  A  letter  came  last  night  for  uncle,  and  he  didn't 
see  it.  He  wasn't  in  his  room,  so  I  thought  I  should  find 
him  here.  (crosses  r.,  letter  in  hand) 

Price.  Pray  don't  go  

Rosie.  I  don't  want  to  stay  with  you  ;  I  want  to  go 
away. 

Price.  Miss  Fanquehere,  please  tell  me — how  have  I 
offended  you  ? 

Rosie.  How  ?    Ask  your  own  heart ! 

Price.  Ask  

Rosie.  Your  bad,  black  heart ! 

Price,  (aside)  Oh  !  if  this  letter  could  answer  for  me. 
(aloud)  What  have  I  done  ? 

Rosie.  (aside)  The  accomplished  hypocrite !  (aloud) 
Done  ! — Oh  !  don't  speak  to  me. 

Price.  An  hour  hence,  I  shall  leave  this  place.  I  am 
going  — away. 

Rosie.  To  Homburg  ? 

Price.  Further  than  Homburg. 

Rosie.  Alone  ? 

Price.  Yes :  quite  alone  (aside)  Unless  Stockstadt 
accompanies  me. 

Rosie.  The  mure  shame  for  you. 
Price  Why? 

Rosie.  How  dare  you  question  me,  sir  ?  I  am  a  young 
lady,  by  birth  and  feeling  !  What  matters  to  me  (crossing 
L.)  what  happens  to  you? 

Price.  I  may  never  see  you  again,  to  speak  to  you. 

Rosie.  (hal/  crying)  I'm  so  glad  ! 
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Price.  There  must  be  some  tremendous  mistake  between 
us,  Miss  Fanquehere.  It  is  too  late  now  to  endeavour  to 
unravel  it.    This  letter  will  explain  

RosiE.  I  won't  read  it. 

Price,  I  ask  it  as  a  last  favour. 

RosiE.  And  I  refuse  it.  (aside)  To  hear  him,  could  any- 
one suppose  ho  was  such  a  villain  ! 

Price,  (looking  at  his  watch)  Time  !  I'm  to  meet  her 
uncle  on  the  bridge,  and  then  ten  minutes  to  the  Salines. 
Good-bye !  Let  me  press  your  hand  at  parting.  (RosiE 

slmdders  and  refuses)  You  won't?  Miss  Fanquehere  • 

(Enter  Am A'SDX,  dozen  sfepsR.  a^id  off  h.v.E.,  unseen  by  PtOSlE. 

Aside,  seeing  Amanda)  the  Lady  in  the  ruin:i  !  (aloud, 

bowing  to  Rosie)  Farewell  !  God  bless  you  ! 

Drops  his  letter  at  Rosie's  feet  and  exits  hurriedly, 
l.u.e. 

Rosie.  I  spurn  his  letter,  as  I  spurn  him  !  And  to 
think  that  with  that  open  face,  and  that  clear,  loyal  ringing 
voice,  he  can  tell  such  lies — there's  no  other  word  for  it. 
A  traitor  !  Oh  !  I  could  stamp  my  eyei  out  with  vexation. 
(stamps  her  foot  and  then  cries)  Thank  goodness  he  can't 
make  me  like  him  ;  no,  he  fails  tl>:,Te  !  To  think  that  such 
a  good-looking  fellow  isn't  constant  to  his  true  love — the 

wife  he  took  an  oath  in  a  church  to  

Enter  Amanda,  l.u.e.,  and  advances  r.h. 

Aman.  My  child  1  You  here  ?  Have  you  seen  my 
husband  ? 

Rosie.  He  has  just  left  me.  (embracing  her)  Oh  !  my 
poor,  poor  injured  dear  ! 

Aman.  I  didn't  meet  him. 

Rosie.  I  suppose  you've  been  dreaming  about  him  ? 

(sitting  R.  of  table,  L.) 
Aman.  I  haven't  slept  all  night.    I  feel  that  something 
is  hanging  over  him.    (sees  letter  on  ground)  What's  that  1 
Rosie.  A  letter  he  left  for  me. 

Aman.  His  letter— on  the  ground !  You  wouldn't 
read  it  ? 

Rosie.  No  ! 

Aman.  You're  a  dear,  good  girl ;  and  some  day  Heaven 
will  reward  you  with  a  good  man's  love  ! 

Rosie.  I  won't  have  it.  I  won't  have  anything  to  do 
with  love  any  more.  Love  is  a  nasty,  bad,  mischievoas 
boy  ;  and  the  sooner  he's  put  into  convict  clotiies,  and 
refused  his  ticket-of-leave,  the  better. 
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Aman.  And  that's  his  love-letter — to  you  t 

KosiE.  (rises)  Shall  I  tear  it? 

Aman.  No  !  (picking  it  up)  I'll  read  it. 

RosiE.  (c.)  Don't  dear,  (snatching  it  from  her)  His 
bad  words  shan't  profane  your  good  eyes,  (opens  the  letter) 
See  !  there's  his  good-for-nothing  name  !    Frank  ! 

(sinks  in  chair  R.  of  table  L.) 

Aman.  Frank  ! 

R.0SIE.  Yes  :  Frank  !    Treacherous  Frank  ! 

Aman.  My  husband's  name  is  Charles  !  (looks  at  letter) 
That's  not  his  writing. 

RosiE.  No  !  Worse  and  worse  !  He's  got  somebody  to 
write  it  for  him,  that  his  hand  may  not  be  known.  He 
gave  it  to  me  just  now. 

Aman.  My  husband  ? 

RosiE.  Your  husband  !    Frank  Price. 

Aman.  My  husband's  name  is  Charles  Browne  I 

RosiE.  (rises,  startled)  Eh  ? 

Aman.  The  Chevalier  Browne. 

RosiE.  Oh  !  oh  !  (hysterically)  Oh  !  Mrs.  Browne  !  Oh  1 
Mrs.  Browne  !  Pray  forgive  me  !  I — I — I  am  so  wretched. 
Your  husband  never  made  love  to  me. 

Aman.  What? 

RosiE.  Tt  was  my  Frank  !  Mr.  Frank  Price  !  T  saw 
him  beading  over  you  when  you  had  fainted  at  the  Schloss. 

Aman.  I  see.  That  gentleman  merely  assisted  a  lady 
he  supposed  was  fainting.    That  wasn't  my  Charles. 

RosiE.  No,  it  was  Frank,  my  Frank  !  And  to  think  of 
my  being  cruel  and  refusing  his  bon-bon  box.  Oh  !  oh  ! 
(bursts  out  crying)  Yv^hat  a  wicked  girl  I  must  be  to  think 
such  bad  things.  I'll  beg  liis  pardon.  What  a  load  off  my 
mind  !  I'm  not  in  love  with  a  married  man  !  And  I  beg 
your  pardon  on  my  knees,  Mrs.  Browne,  for  daring  to 
suspect  your  dear,  good  husband. 

Aman.  (aside)  Poor  thing  !  She  is  too  pure  to  think 
harm.    I'll  not  undeceive  her. 

Enter  Mrs.  Kin  peck,  hurriedly,  l.u.b. 

Mrs.  K.  My  love  !    Have  you  heard  the  news  t 

RosiE.  (c.)  No. 

Mrs.  K.  Not  of  the  duel? 

RosiE.  Duel? 

Mrs.  K.  Yes ;  with  pistols ;  going  on  at  this  very 
moment.    Your  uncle's  in  it. 

RosiR.  (alarmed)  Eh  %  (grosses  L.) 
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Mrs.  K.  (c.)  Only  as  second. 

RosiE.  {relieved)  Oh  !    Who  is  going  to  fight  ? 

Mrs.  K.  The  combatants  are — the  Chevalier  Browne  

Aman.  What? 

Mrs.  K.  And  young  Frank  Price — (Rosie  startled ; 
motionless) — behind  the  Salines.  Why  {looking  at  the 
other  ladies),  what's  the  matter  with  you  two  1 

RosiE.  {recovering)  Let  us  hasten  

Aman.  Let  us  go   {(/oing  up  stage) 

Mrs.  K.  But   {going  up  stage) 


Tod.  {recovering  his  breath)  About  the  duel  ? — ^Yes — ^ 

Mrs.  K.  I've  toid  'em  

Tod.  But  you  haven't  told  'em 
Mrs.  K.  Yes,  I  have. 

Tod.  But  not  about  

Mrs.  K.  E^^ery  word  ! 

Tod.  She  hasn't  given  you  the  correct  version, 

RosiE.    )    Go  on  !  go  on  ! 

Aman.    /    Speak  !  for  Heaven's  sake. 

Mrs.  K.  {taking  Amanda,  r.)  Well  then,  I'll  tell  you 
madam,  as  you  appear  to  be  anxious  

Tod.  {taking  Rosie  to  table,  l.)  M}^  dear  Miss  Fanque- 
here,  your  uncle,  that  noble  specimen  of  old  England's  aristo- 
cracy {the  next  speeches  of  Todder  and  Mrs.  K.  are  to  be 
spoken  sinmltaneously)  heard  Mr.  Price  and  the  Chevalier 
disputing  about  a  Madamoiselle  Somebody  ;  she's  stopping 
at  the  Bellevue.  It  appears  that  Mr.  Price  was  in  love 
with  her  ;  so  was  the  Chevalier.  High  words  ensued,  and 
Mr.  Price  told  the  Chevalier  that  he  was  a  story-teller. 
Then  Mr.  Price  threw  a  bottle  of  seltzer  at  him,  which 
knocked  him  down,  then  the  Chevalier  got  up,  doubled  his 
fist  and  knocked  Mr.  Price  down  !  Dreadful,  wasn't  it  ? 
Then  the  Prussian  officers,  who  were  present,  interfered : 
so  did  your  uncle — the  respected  Honourable  Bruce.  A 
duel  was  arranged  for  this  morning,  with  pistols  ;  and  Mr. 
Price  was  shot  through  the  left  eye. 

Mrs.  K.  Your  dear  husband,  poor  dear,  it  seems  had 


Enter  Todder,  breathless,  from  r.u.e. 


Tod.  Oh — oh — la — dies  such  news  ! 

Mrs.  K.  Of  the  duel  ? 
Tod.  Y— e— s. 


{together  eagerly) 
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borrowed  a  large  sum  of  money  of  Mr.  Price,  and  Mr.  trlc§ 
asked  him  for  it.  Your  husband  said  he  hadn't  got  it,  so 
Mr.  Price  called  your  husband  a  swindler.  Your  husband 
then  took  up  the  poker  to  hit  at  Mr.  Price's  head.  Mr.  Price 
ducked  and  avoided  tLe  blow ;  then  Mr.  Price  struck  your 
husband  with  his  hsts,  and  a  regular  tight  ensued.  The  police 
came  up — interfered,  and  the}^  said  it  was  only  fun.  A  meeting 
was  arranged  to  take  place  this  morning,  Mr.  Fanquehero 
acting  as  Mr.  Price's  second.  Your  husband  chose  to  fight 
with  swords — Bear  up,  my  dear  madam — Mr.  Price  has  run 
him  through  the  left  lung,  and  he  has  been  carried  to  his 
hotel  upon  a  shutter. 

ToD.  {turning  round)  If  you  will  interrupt  me,  madam, 
I  will  not  continue. 

Mrs.  K.  {at  the  same  time)  I  can't  get  in  a  word  for  you. 

Am  AN.  What  shall  we  do  ? 

KosiE.  Go  to  them  at  once. 

ToD.  .     )  No — no — no  ;  decidedly  not. 

Mrs.  K.  J  You  must  not  think  of  such  a  thing. 

(RosiE  and  Amanda  are  going  off) 

Enter  Fanquehere  r.,  carrying  a  case  of  pistols* 

Fan.  Hey-day  ! — What's  the  matter  ? 

llosiE.  Oh  !  uncle  !  The  duel  ?  

Fan.  What,  you've  heard  about  it  ? 

{places  pistol-case  on  table,  crosses  C.) 

Am  AN.  (l.c.)  Is  he  killed  1 

Fan.  (c.)  Is  who  killed?  [Browne  T 

BosiE.  I  (r.c,  after  hesitating)    Mr.  —  the  Chevalier 
Aman.  )  (l.c,  after  hesitating)  Mr.  Frank  Price? 
Fan.  Killed  !  No.    The  duel  didn't  come  ofL 
RosiE.  )  No ! 

Aman.  j  No  !  • 
Fan.  No! 

Mrs.  K.  )  (l.)  (  Itoldyouheknewnothingat  all  about  it. 

Tod.  j  (r.)  I  I  told  you  she  new  nothing  about  it. 
(aside)  That  abominable  woman  has  such  powers. 

Mrs.  K.  {aside)  Poor  old  man  !  Losing  his  faculties. 

Fan.  It  was  all  a  mistake  arising  from  Price's  not 
understanding  German,  and  little  Stockstadt  knowing 
nothing  of  English.  As  we  were  walking  to  the  ground, 
Price  explained  to  me  that  yesterday  morning  he  confided 
the  fact  of  his  unhappy  attachment  to  some  girl-  

Mrs.  K.  Yes ;  /  know  that. 
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Tod.  {aside)  What  a  liar  the  woman  is  ! 

(RosiE  casting  down  her  eyes,  delighted) 

Fan.  Confided  it  to  Stockstadt.  You  know  Price's, 
manner — which  manner,  phlegmatic  little  Stockstadt  took 
for  intentional  rudeness,  and  avers  that  Price  once  put  him 
back  into  his  seat  forcibly.  This  Stockstadt  misconstrued, 
called  Price  out.  When  informed  of  them,  I  mentioned  the 
facts  to  Staufenberg,  who,  in  turn,  mentioned  them  to  his 
principal,  and  

RosiE.  They  explained  mutually  J 

Aman.  And  didn't  fight  ? 

Fan.  ISTo. 

Tod'*      }  ^^'^  ^ 

(Amanda  whispers  to  Rosie) 

Fan.  Poor  Price  seems  awfully  cut  up  about  this  little 
girl.    He  wouldn't  tell  me  her  name.    I  wonder  wlio  she  is  1 
E.OSIE.  (r.c.)  I  know. 

ToDDER  and  Mrs.  Kinpeck  draw  nearer  to  IlosiE. 
Amanda  goes  up  and  looks  off^  l.u.e. 

Fan.  Who? 
EosiE.  Me ! 

Fan.  (thunderstruck)  You  ? — you,  Rosie,  my  dear  ? 
RosiE.  Yes,  uncle;  he's  in  love  with  me;  and — I — I 
am  in  love  with  him. 

Fan.  You — you  acknowledge  it  ? 

Rosie.  Why  not  ?  I'm  not  ashamed.  I'm  proud  of  it  ! 
Fan.  Why,  love  is  worse  than  gaming. 

{goes  up  with  Rosie) 

Mrs.  K.  Then  she  was  the  young  lad}^ — I  didn't  catch 
her  name  !    I'll  go  and  tell  everybody  they  are  engaged. 
Tod.  So  will  I. 

Mrs.  K.  You  take  the  left  from  the  terrace,  and  I'll 
go  by  the  right,  then  we  can't  clash. 

TJtey  shake  hands.  Exeunt  Todder  and  Mrs. 
Kinpeck  severally  Enter  Price  and  Stockstadt, 
L.U.E.,  crosses  and  exeunt  R. 

Fan.  {sitting,  R.)  Rosie  in  love  !  and  with  a  Price  !  and 
not  ashamod  to  own  it.  She's  right.  I'm  so  little  in  the 
iia'oib  of  owning  what  I  do,  that  it's  a  new  sensation  to  me, 

llosiE.  {ivfdspzring)  Uncle,  there's  a  letter  for  you. 

{crosses  R.) 
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¥an.  [takiyig  it)  Where  are  you  going  ? 
Ro3iE.  To  find  my  Frank,  and  ask  his  pardon. 

^cci^  RosiE,  R.l  E.    Amanda  sits  in  arbour^  l.2e. 

Amanda  utters  a  loud  sob. 

Fan.  (looking  round)  Eh  !  Browne's  wife  !  The  lady 
who  had  the  two  ten-pound  notes  in  the  ruins  ;  whose  face 
seemed  so  familiar  to  me. 

(Amanda  rises  and  comes  down,  L.) 

Fan.  (rises  and  takes  off  his  hat)  Pardon  me  for  my 
exclamation  of  surprise  just  now ;  but  I  did  not  know  that 
my  friend  Browne  had  the  happiness  of  being  a  husband 
(aside),  such  as  it  is  ! 

Aman.  He  conceals  the  fact  of  his  marriage  because 
his  wife  earns  her  living  as  a  player. 

Fan.  Player  ! — Oh  !  the  tables  ? — Well,  I've  rather  a 
prejudice  against  lady  gamblers  ;  and  if  you  play  at  the 
tables  

Aman.  But  I  don't 

Fan.  You  don't  play  ? 

Aman.  Yes ;  on  the  stage  !  I  am  an  actress  ! 
Fan.  An  actress  ! 

Aman.  You  may  have  heard  my  name — Tarelton — 
Amanda  Tarelton  ! 

Fan.  My  dear  Miss  Tarelton,  I  have  seen  you  act  a 
dozen  times,  (holds  out  his  hand)  I  thought  I  knew  your 
fac^.  (Amanda  takes  his  hand) 

Fan.  Your  father  and  I  were  old  friends.  We  were  in 
the  same  regiment  together  in  the  West  Indies.  Tried  to 
drink  ourselves  to  death  there — he  succeeded — I  survived. 
Browne  deserves  a  horsewhip  for  daring  to  neglect  

Aman.  It  is  not  of  neglect  that  I  complain,  but  of  his 
attachment  to  another.  My  intention  is  to  separate  myself 
from  him  for  ever. 

Fan.  Before  taking  that  final  step,  my  dear  \adj— (aside) 
— the  very  best  thinf^  she  can  do  (aloud) — permit  one  of  the 
oldest  friends  of  Jack  Tarelton  to  ask  you  to  pause.  It  is 
a  bad  world,  my  dear  madam,  and  men  of  the  world  are  of 
the  world,  worldly.  In  fact,  men  are  bad,  as  a  rule ;  and  of 
all  men,  husbands  are  the  worst — as  a  rule,  of  course  there 
are  honourable  exceptions  !  Good  faithful  fellows,  (asid^) 
Not  worth  their  salt — as  a  rule,  (aloud)  You  really  should 
be  indulgent.  In  your  absence — away  from  his  charming 
partner — if  Browne  has  forgotten  himself,  I  ask  jou  for  bib 
pardon,  forgiveness,  my  dear  madam— 
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Am  AN.  My  mind  is  made  up.  An  engagement  has  been 
offered  me  in  America,  I  shall  accept  it ;  and  it  is  now  my 
duty  to  caution  you.  I  watched  my  husband  yesterday,  at 
the  old  castle.  The  lady  with  whom  he  supposes  himself  in 
love  is  your  niece  ! 

Fan.  Rosie? 

Aman.  Yes. 

Fan.  The  villain  !  The  unmanly  villain  !  A  mere  child  ! 
I'll_I'll_shoot  him  !    I'll— 111  (falls  into  chair) 

Aman.  As  you  say — men,  as  a  rule,  are  bad. 

Fan.  Bad  !    But  Rosie  !    It's  atrocious  ?  (rises) 

Aman.  Your  niece  left  you  that  letter. 

Fan.  Thank  you  !  Bob  Brads  haw's  hand  !  It  may  be 
important,  yet  I  can  hardly  think  of  anything  !  Browne 
make  love  to  Rosie  I  It's — it's — (opens  lettei')  Pray  excuse 
me.  (Amanda  retires  up  l.  ;  reads)  "  Dear  old  Loose  " — 
Ah!  that's  Bob's  fun^  instead  of  Bruce— all  my  friends  call  me 
"  Loose."  (reads)  My  congratulations.  I  suppose  you  have 
seen  the  announcement  of  old  Fowler  Tredmayne's  death  1 " 
— Eh  ? — Fowler  Tredmayne,  gone  ?  (reads)  "  As  you  are 
in  foreign  parts,  and  may  not  see  the  papers,  I  send  you  the 
enclosed  slip,  cut  from  last  Saturday's  '  Saddle.'  (reads  slijj) 
*  Death  of  an  Eccentric. — Mr.  Fowler  Tredmayne,  once  so 
celebrated  on  the  turf,  died  at  his  own  residence,  in  his 
77th  year,  on  Thursday,  the  19th  inst.  The  deceased,  who, 
in  the  earlier  part  of  his  career,  lived  at  an  almost  prodigal 
expense,  for  the  last  forty  years  has  been  considered  a  miser. 
His  accumulated  savings,  with  the  exception  of  some  few 
legacies,  go  to  the  daughter  of  a  favourite  niece.  Miss  Rosie 
Fanquehere,  who,  we  are  informed,  is  residing  abroad.' " 
(pauses  in  thought)  Last  Saturday's  "  Saddle  "  ?  I  read  last 
Saturday's  "Saddle,"  but  I  didn't  see  this.  I've  got  it  in  my 
pocket  now.  (produces  newspaper)  Eh  1  A  corner  cut  off !  I 
remember  !  I  lent  it  to  Browne,  (ivith  a  sudden  inspiration) 
Ah  !  I  see — he  read  it,  made  love  to  Rosie — gets  his  wife 
off  to  America — 

Enter  Browne,  from  house,  R.  Fanquehere,  gasping 
with  passionate  indignation,  places  the  torn  corner 
under  Browne's  nose, 

'     Bro.  Bruce  !  (aside)  Blown  ! 

Fan.  You — you  —  you — black-leg!  You — you — rook! 
You — you — cut  off  the  corner  ! 

Bro.  (l.c.)  What  corner  1 

Fan.  You  villain  !  Yow  knew  of  old  Tredmayne's  death. 
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Ill  shoot  you  \  I'll  call  you  out.  Ill  shoot  you  without 
calling  you  out.  You — you've  made  love  to  the  child — Rosie. 

Bko.  Pooh !  pooh !  Rosie  was  mistaken ;  she  didn't 
understand. 

Am  AN.  (adva7icing)  But  /  did. 

Bro.  (aside)  I  see. 

Fan.  Why,  you're  married,  confound  you  !  As  if  to  put 
a  climax  to  your  rascality,  you're  married,  and  disown  your 
wife — the  daughter  of  my  old  friend  Jack  Tarelton  !  A  lady 
by  birth,  and  a  genius  by  nature  !  You  pass  yourself  off  as 
a  man  of  family,  forsooth  !  Why,  your  dirty  dissimulation 
shows  your  origin.  If  you'd  been  born  a  gentleman  you'd 
have  been  proud  of  such  a  woman  ;  fts  it  is,  thank  your  stars 
you've  obtained  a  prize  that  loves  you,  and  brings  you  in. 
money.  You  set  up  for  a  gentleman,  quotha  !  Many's  the  game 
of  billiards  I  have  played  in  your  father's,  old  Tom  Browne, 
rooms,  and  French  Hazard  when  the  doors  were  closed — ^you 
damned  Cocktail !  (c^^osses  to  R.  corner) 

Bro.  {stung  and  losing  temper)  You  infernal  old  humbug! 
How  dare  you  talk  to  me  in  this  strain  ?  What  if  I  were 
to  speak  1  Who  hocussed  Humiliation  the  night  before  the 
race  ;  and  poisoned  Remorse,  by  the  riding  boy  ? 

Fan.  It's  a  lie,  sir  ! 

Bro.  Joe  Huggins  said  

Fan.  Joe  Huggins  is  a  blackguard,  sir — and  your 
friend  

Bro.  You  old  sinner  !  Your  age  protects  you. 
Fan.  Ecod  !  it  shan't  protect  you. 

Advances  on  Browne.  Amanda  comes  between  them. 
Fanquehere  raises  his  hat  to  her  and  retires  to 
table,  R. 

Aman.  {to  Browne)  I  leave  by  the  train  this  afternoon 
■ — for  London,  thence  to  Liverpool,  thence  to  New  York. 
Farewell  !  Forget  me,  as  I  shall  try  to  forget  you. 

Bro.  Amanda  ! 

Aman.  You  have  long  been  ashamed  of  me.    It  is  a 
bitter  pang  for  me  to  feel  that  now  I  am  ashamed  of  yoti. 
Fan.  I  should  think  so. 

Bjio.  {aside)  I  never  saw  her  look  so  handsome,  or  so 
noble  in  my  life  ! 

Aman.  {to  Fanquehere,  shaking  his  hand)  Thank  you, 
my  dear  sir,  for  your  kind  words,  and  for  your  acknowledgr 
ment  of  my  claims  to  social  recognition  

Bro.  {aside)   I  won't  lose  lier.  {aloud)   Amanda,  one 
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word.  You  are  about  to  leave  me,  perhaps  for  ever.  Bear 
with  you  to  distant  shores  the  avowal  of  my  fondest  love. 
I  have  been  wrong — I  have  injured  you.  Now  that  it  is  too 
late,  I  see  my  error,  (wipes  his  eyes)  These  tears  are  foolish. 
The  scales  have  fallen  from  my  heart  !  I  deserve  my  fate, 
but  I  cannot  help  repining.  It  is  indeed  a  blow  to  lose  such 
a  woman. 

Fan.   (aside)  And  such  a  salary  ! 

Bro.  My  repentance  is  sincere.  Indeed  I  meant  to  seek 
you  at  your  hotel,  confess  all,  and  implore  your  pardon.  It 
is  now  too  late.  I  have  been  dazzled,  but  I  am  not  bad  at 
heart.  Amanda  !  Oh,  Amanda,  I  did  not  expect  this  of 
you! 

Aman.  Can  I  believe  you  ? 
Fan.  No  ;  don't. 

Bro.  Can  you — can  you  leave  me  for  ever  ? 

(Amanda  seems  to  hesitate) 

Fan.  (riseSy  crosses  to  her)  Yes,  do,  for  your  own  sake. 
Consider  what  a  scoundrel  he  has  been  to  you.  When  a 
woman  has  discovered  her  husband  to  be — (Amanda  glayices 
angrily  at  Fanquehere) — an  impostor  !  a  trickster  !  a  sham 
gentleman,  and  a  thorough  cad,  what  can  she  do  ? 

Aman.  (after  a  pause)  She  can  forgive  him  ! 

(takes  Browne's  hand) 

Bro.  Yes,  dear,  let  us  exchange  forgiveness  ! 

Fan.  (crossing  to  r.,  and  sits)  Do,  and  go  to  America  ! 
Well,  women  are  

Aman.  In  a  new  land,  with  new  associations  and 
surroundings  

Bro.  I  shall  become  a  new  man.  (aside)  It's  a  hundred 
a  week  !  (aloud)  And — (crosses,  R.)  Fanquehere,  as  I  know 
one  or  two  unpleasant  things,  you'll  hold  your  tongue  for 
your  own  sake. 

Aman.  (crosses,  R.)  And  for  the  sake  of  Jack  Tarel ton's 
daughter. 

Fan.  On  condition  that  he  acknowledges  you  as  his 
wife  before  the  world. 

Bro.  That,  of  course,  is  my  intention. 

Aman.  My  love,  fashion  dazzled  you  ;  but  your  heart 
was  always  good. 

Bro.  How  well  you  know  me. 

Aman.  (to  Fanquehere)  You  said  that  men,  as  a  rule, 
were  bad,  but  that  there  were  honourable  exceptions. 

Fan.  Not  worth  their  salt — I  said  so,  yes.    To  think 
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that  she  should  forgive  him  !  Well,  well—  in  the  Race  of 
Love,  the  woman  invariably  is  both  favourite  and  outsider  I 

Enter  Rosie,  crying ,  cmd  Price,  r.  1  e, 

RosiE.  Oh  !  don't  forgive  me,  please  ;  I  don't  deserve 
'  your  forgiveness. 

Price.  We're  both  equal.    I  don't  deserve  your  love. 
Rosie.  Yes,  you  do. 

Price.  No,  I  don't.    But  I'll  take  it  all  the  same. 
^  Rosie.  No  ;  I  won't  have  it.    I'll  go  into  a  convent 
and  take  the  veil. 

Price.  Don't.  Stop  outside,  and  marry  me.  The 
ceremony  is  quite  as  interesting,  and  the  results  are  more 
agreeable. 

Fan.  {seated  at  table,  R.)  Heyday  !  heyday  ! 

Rosie.  Uncle,  you  are  the  very  person  we  both  wish  to 

see. 

Fan.  You  do?  (rises) 
Rosie.  (taking  Fanquehere's  arm,  and  walking  to  and 
fro,  to  Price)  Don't  we  ? 
Price.  Yes.  (aside)  No. 

Rosie.  Listen,  uncle — I  want  to  marry  Frank. 
Fan.  Is  that  all  ? 

Price.  Oh  !  if  I  only  had  her  impudence. 

Fan.  That's  all,  is  it  ?  But  do  you  know  that  you're  a 
mere  child — an  infant — a  baby?  And  that  Frank  is  hardly 
a  man  ? 

Rosie.  But  we  don't  want  to  be  married  just  yet.  We 
can  wait  for  years.  He'd  like  to  wait  for  years,  wouldn't 
you,  Frank? 

Price,  (a  little  back,  c.)  No  !    (aside)  Yes. 

Fan.  Then,  my  Rosie,  don't  you  know  that  you're  a 
great  match  ? 


Fan.  That  you  have  a  large  fortune  ! 

Rosie.  W^hat !    That  which  I  won  from  

Fan.  From  the  devil !  No,  this  comes  from  your  other 
^e. 

Price,  (sighing)  Just  my  luck  ! 
RosiE.  But  you  always  said  that  I  was  poor  I  * 
Fan.  Yes  ;  but  now  somebody's  dead,  and  you're  rich. 
Rosie.  Am  I !    How  it  would  have  pleased  nurse 
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Fax.  Besides,  there  is  a  sort  of  feud.  The  politics  of 
Mr.  Price's  connections  

Price.  Ah  !  that's  the  worst  of  having  grandfathers. 

RosiE.  Oh  !  politics  !  Such  nonsense  when  people  love 
each  other.  Frank  will  change  to  whichever  side  you  like 
- — won't  you  ? 

Price.  Yes.    No ! 

Fan.  (aside)  Poor  young  things  ! 

RosiE.  So,  till  we're  married,  Frank  can  visit  us  as  often 
as  he  pleases. 

Fax.  We'll  see  about  it. 

(B  osTTC  and  Price  go  up  stage) 

Bro.  Permit  me  to  introduce  you  to  Mrs.  Browne. 

RosiE.  (aside  to  Amanda)  I'm  so  glad. 

(Fanquehere  conies  down  and  sits  at  table,  R.) 

Bro.  (c.)  Price,  you  must  have  seen  my  wife  act  at  one 
of  our  London  theatres.  Miss  Amanda  Tarelton. 

Price,  (l.c.)  Oh  ! 

Bro.  (to  Fanquehere)  What  do  you  think  of  that  for 
repentance  ? 

Fan.  Like  most  repentance — Humbug  ! 

Bro.  Your  conversion  to  the  side  of  virtue  is  rather 
sudden. 

Fan.  Yes,  it's  late  in  life  to  be  taken  up  with  thab  sort 
of  thing ;  but  better  late  than  never. 

Enter  Mrs.  Kinpeck,  l.u.e.,  out  of  breath. 
Mrs.  K.  (doivn  r.)  Dear  Mr.  Fanquehere,  Mr.  Todder 
and  I  have  been  telling  everybody  that  dear    Rosie  is 
engaged  to  Mr.  Price.    They  are  coming  to  congratulate 
them. 

Fan.  (enraged)  You  have  1  It's  not  true.  They Ve  too 
young. 

Rises.     Mrs.   Kinpeck,   crosses   wp,   l.h.  Enter 
Todder  down  steps,  r. 

Tod.  (advances  c.)  My  dear  Bruce  

Fan.  My  dear  Todder,  you're  a  fool  !  (crosses  l.)  I 
have  paid  you  your  .£500 ;  so  I  don't  mind  telling  you. 

EfUer  Omnes,   during  which   Browne  introduces 
Amanda  to  Mrs.  Kinpeck  and  Todder. 

Mrs.  K.  (to  Todder)  She's  an  actress  !  (miisic) 
Tod.  Good  gracious  I 

Stockstadt,  Staufenberg,  and  others  congratidate 
Rosie  and  Price.  ' 
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Fan.  ni  be  revenged  upon  these  old  devils.  My  dear 
friends,  permit  me,  in  my  turn,  to  present  to  you  another 
young  couple,  who  are  also  engaged,  fianc^,  verlotten.  • 
Mrs.  Kinpeck  and  Mr.  Bodmin  Todder  are  shortly  to  be 
led  to  the  Hymeneal  altar.  My  dear  young  friends  !  {with 
hat  off)  Permit  me.  (crosses  to  L.  corner) 

Omnes  congratulate  Todder  and  Mrs.  Kinpeck, 
Todder  awfully  annoyed. 

Graf,  {  to  M  rs.  Kinpeck)  How  do  you  do  ?  {to  Todder) 
Illustrated  London  News  !  Uableaui 
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AUTHOR'S  PREFACE. 


In  writing  and  arranging  this  military  play,  it  has  been  the 
aim  of  the  author  to  place  before  the  people  a  drama  purely 
moral  in  its  character  and  language,  entertaining  in  plot  and  de- 
tail, and  with  that  pure  humor  to  which  none  can  take  exception. 
The  play  is  so  arranged  that  it  may  be  rendered  on  a  small 
stage,  with  only  a  few  actors,  with  pleasing  effect.  The  gen- 
eral's horse,  brass  band,  marching  soldiers,  and  even  the  quar- 
tette may  be  omitted  without  affecting  the  plot,  or  it  may  be 
played  in  full  on  a  large  scale,  using  any  amount  of  people  in 
the  make-up.  The  scene  and  events  mentioned  in  the  dialogue 
are  all  correct  war  history,  even  to  dates,  and  are  backed  by 
the  best  histories  of  the  late  rebellion,  and  many  old  soldiers, 
when  witnessing  its  rendition,  will  recall  to  mind  the  events 
mentioned.  There  are  few  places  at  the  present  day  which  do 
not  possess  good  material  for  a  male  quartette,  and  the  simple 
addition  of  song  in  any  play  gives  renewed  vigor  to  its  make- 
up. The  songs  written  for  the  Pumpkin  Blossom  Club  are  in 
keeping  with  slavery  days,  and  may  be  sung  to  almost  any  of 
the  old  war  tunes  used  by  the  colored  people  of  that  day,  or  if 
a  good  quartette  is  not  at  hand,  it  may  be  omitted  without  in- 
terfering with  the  plot.  Hoping  our  efforts  may  meet  the 
wants  of  the  G.  A.  R.  and  the  public  in  general,  we  are, 

Yours  truly. 

The  Author. 


CAST  OF  CHARACTEB8, 


Major-General  Geary,  U.  S.  A. 

Colonel  Jones,  U.  S.  A. 

Captain  Danvers  (victim  of  a  vile  plot). 

Dick  Ryon  (a  Southern  spy). 

Pat  O'Harra  (a  bright  lad  from  the  bogs). 

Jumbo  (leader  ob  dePunkin  Blossom  Club). 

Charley  Wood  (a  young  but  enthusiastic  Unionist) 

Grace  Wood  (pride  of  the  valley). 

Mrs.  Wood  (her  mother). 

Sister  Alice  (friend  of  the  suffering). 

Soldiers,  Musicians,  Singers,  etc. 

Time  of  playing,  two  hours  and  thirty  minutes 
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Costumes — Modern. 

Soldiers  in  appropriate  uniform,  according  to  their  rank. 
Character  of  George  Webb,  dress  of  an  old  planter — high  top 
boots,  seedy  coat,  wide-rimmed  hat,  full  gray  beard  and  wig. 
Ladies  in  ordinary  home  dresses,  except  Sister  Alice,  who 
should  dress  in  character  of  a  Sister  of  Charity,  with  white 
band  over  her  forehead,  etc. ;  if  she  will  wear  blue  glasses  it 
will  make  the  change  all  the  more  complete  when  she  throws 
fl  disguise  in  last  act. 

Bill  of  Play. 

Act  I. — Temporary  headquarters  of  General  Geary  in  an  old 
abandoned  blacksmith-shop,  at  Wauhatchie,  Tenn.,  after  the 
midnight  charge.  The  general  makes  the  acquaintance  of 
Dick  Ryon,  the  Southern  spy,  alias  Lawrence  De  Witt,  a 
traitor  in  blue.  Charley  Wood  visits  headquarters.  Japtain 
Danvers  wounded.  March  of  the  Boys  in  Blue.  Ryon  happy. 
News  from  Washington.  Jumbo  comes  out  to  see  the  Yanks, 
*'Whatmassa  say  hab  horns  on  dere  heads."  Serenade  by 
*'  de  Punkin  Blossom  Club."  Jumbo  gets  a  bad  scare.  Sister 
Alice  secures  a  position  as  nurse  at  the  hospital.  News  from 
Hooker.    Shoeing  the  general's  horse.     Grand  anvil  chorus. 

Act  II. — Home  of  Mrs.  Wood.  The  wounded  captain. 
Troubles  of  war.  Jumbo  and  his  chickens.  ''I'zc  de  leader 
ob  de  Punkin  Blossom  Club."  Charley  gets  excited.  Captain 
Danvers  has  a  battle  with  Cupid.  The  latter  victorious.  Love 
and  bombshells.  Ryon's  desperate  game.  The  midnight  as- 
sassin. Good  news.  "  Father  and  brother  are  coming  home." 
Jollification.  Pat  scores  a  point.  Captured  with  a  whiskey- 
bottle.  Sister  Alice  gives  the  midnight  marauder  a  warm  wel- 
come.   Go  before  it's  too  late. 

Picture. 

Act  III. — Lookout  Valley.  Council  of  war.  Good  news 
from  the  spy.  George  Webb.  Jumbo  visits  his  old  master's 
cellar  and  hen-roost.  Bacon  am  comin' down."  Map  of 
Bragg's  location.  Ryon  and  Pat  have  a  slight  misunderstand- 
ing. You  Irish  devil,  take  that  for  your  impudence."  Pat 
retaliates.  Ryon  in  a  bad  boat.  Knowledge  is  power.  George 
Webb  becomes  the  victim  of  a  designing  devil.  Stabbed  in  the 
back.  Charley  Wood  an  unwilling  witness.  "Mother." 
Captain  Danvers  in  the  toils.  That  tell-tale  knife.  Grace  Wood 
and  her  lover.  The  whole  world  cannot  make  me  believe  you 
guilty.'*    A  hard  blow.    The  captain  in  despair. 

Act  IV. — Court-martialled.  Drill  of  the  Punkins."'  Pat 
and  his  nose.    Jumbo  as  a  drill-master.    *  *  We'ze  in  de  line  ob 
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battle/'  General  Geary  as  judge.  The  fatal  letter.  Con- 
demned. Ryon  tells  his  story.  The  champion  liar  of  '63. 
Arrival  of  Grace  Wood.  Ryon  gets  uneasy.  That  packet  of 
old  letters.  Compare  them,  general."  The  tables  turned. 
Arrival  of  the  dirty  boy.  Charley  tells  his  story.  Ryon  cor- 
nered. Jumbo  and  his  big  rope.  Sister  Alice  gives  Ryon  a 
bit  of  friendly  advice.  Captain  Dan  vers  saved  by  the  girl  he 
left  behind  him.  Mother's  hungry  boy.  Ryon  in  the  soup. 
Home  for  supper.    Happy  denouement.  Good-night. 

List  of  Properties. 

Act  I. — Pine  table  and  camp-stools,  box  for  Jumbo  to  sit  on 
in  First  Act,  sword  on  table,  horseshoes,  anvil  and  blacksmith 
tools,  large  fly  brush,  pistol  for  Pat,  map,  letters  for  general. 

Act  H. — Piano -cover  with  cord  draped  on  corner,  or  if  no 
piano  is  used,  the  cord  and  tassels  should  be  used  on  fancy 
chair  or  picture  easel,  whiskey-bottle  for  Pat,  knife  and  letter 
for  Ryon,  basket  for  Jumbo,  sling  for  Captain  Danvers's  arm, 
pistol  for  Ryon's  hip- pocket. 

Act  in. — Field-glass  for  Ryon,  tablet  for  general,  pistol 
for  Pat,  also  cartridge,  stretcher,  letter  for  Webb,  knife  for 
Ryon. 

Act  ly. — Letter  for  general,  package  of  letters  for  Grace, 
large  rope  for  Jumbo,  letter  for  Charley,  red  sponge  for  Pat's 
nose. 

Stage  Directions. 

R.  means  right — the  actor  facing  the  audience  ;  L.,  left  ;  C, 
centre  ;  R.  C,  right  centre  ;  R.  U.  E.,  right  upper  entrance; 
L.  U.  E.,  left  upper  entrance,  etc.  L.  1st  E.,  Left  first  entrance, 
nearest  to  the  foot-lights  ;  R.  1st  E.,  opposite,  etc.  Coming 
down,  means  coming  to  front  of  stage.  Going  up,  means 
back  part  of  stage,  etc. 
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ACT  1. 

SCEKEll.— Interior  mew  of  an  old  hlachmtth-shop  (temporary 
headquarters  of  General  Geary)  ;  anvil,  c. ;  patent  por- 
table forge,  n.  c. ;  hammers,  tongs,  horseshoes,  etc.,  lying 
around ;  hath-tvh  near  forge ;  large  hair  fly-fyrush  on  r. 
wing ;  large  window  at  hack,  showing  camp  scene  in  the  dis- 
tance;  walls  and  wings  painted  to  represent  horseshoes  on 
pegs ;  tools  of  different  kinds  hung  on  wall,  etc.  As  cur- 
tain  rises,  General  Geary  sits  left  of  large  table,  standing 
hacTc,  looking  at  map,  which  he  has  spread  on  table.  Col- 
onel Jones  sits  on  an  old  dry-goods  box  right  of  taUe.  Pat 
O'Harra  rolled  up  in  blanket,  on  floor,  back  of  Colonel 
Jones,  and  close  to  back  scene.  Orderly  and  generaVs  staff 
{any  nuniber)  sitting  around  on  camp-stools,  R.  and  l. 

General  Geary.  Gentlemen,  the  midnight  charge  of  the 
enemy  last  night  was  the  most  complete  surprise  to  our  sol- 
diers that  we  have  ever  witnessed. 

Colonel  Jones.  I  think  our  boys  did  well,  notwithstand- 
ing they  were  very  tired  from  yesterday's  long  march,  and 
were  sleeping  soundly  at  the  time  of  the  surprise. 

Gen.  G.  They  acted  nobly,  and  I  guess  the  Confederates 
thought  they  had  awakened  the  wrong  men. 

Col.  J.  The  Seventy-third  Ohio  and  Thirty-third  Massa- 
chusetts had  a  hard  fight,  and  dislodged  the  enemy  from  their 
works,  on  the  second  hill,  toward  Brown's  Ferry. 

Gen.  G.  Yes ;  so  I  understand.  The  enemy  withdrew  from 
battle  with  us  as  soon  as  the  skirmish  commenced  on  the  hill. 

Col.  J.  They  were  afraid  of  being  cut  off  from  recrossing 
the  river. 

Gen.  G.  Who  was  the  scout  that  gave  you  the  information 
regarding  the  movement  of  the  enemy  ? 

Col.  J.  I  do  not  now  remember  his  name ;  I  have  it  at  my 
quarters.  He  was  one  of  the  survivors  at  the  battle  of  Gettys- 
burg. He  was  captured  by  the  enemy,  but  managed,  a  few 
days  later,  to  escape,  and  worked  his  way  back  to  our  lines. 
He  tells  me  that  he  came  to  our  brigade  just  as  we  were  tak- 
ing the  train  at  Manassas  Junction.  He  has  been  with  us  ever 
since,  though  I  don't  remember  seeing  him  until  we  were  at 
Bridgeport.    He  reported  to  me  on  the  30th  of  September,  and 
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asked  to  remain  with  us  till  he  could  have  an  opportunity  of 
joining  his  own  regiment. 

Gen.  G.  How  did  you  chance  to  use  him  as  a  scout  ? 

Col.  J.  He  informed  me  that  he  had  been  doing  spy  work 
most  of  the  time  for  the  last  twelve  months,  and  he  offered  to 
cross  Lookout  Creek  and  ascertain  the  force  of  the  enemy, 
which  I  commissioned  him  to  do,  and  I  must  say  he  played 
one  of  the  cleverest  tricks  on  the  Johnnies  that  I  have  seen  for 
many  a  day.  He  disguised  as  an  old  negress,  and  actually 
walked  straight  into  the  enemy's  lines  with  her  basket  of  yams 
on  her  head,  and  not  a  question  asked,  and  came  back  the 
same  way. 

Gen.  G.  .Where  is  the  fellow  ? 

Col.  J.  He  is  about  camp  somewhere.  I  will  look  for  him 
if  you  wish. 

Gen.  G.  Have  you. learned  whether  Webb  has  returned  yet  ? 

Col.  J.  Do  you  refer  to  the  spy  who  stops  with  Captain 
Bookwalter's  command  ? 

Gen.  G.  Yes ;  his  name  is  George  Webb. 

Col.  J.  I  never  knew  his  name  ;  the  boys  call  him  Scotty" 
for  short.  Yes,  sir ;  he  returned  from  Knoxville  all  right,  and 
Captain  Bookwalter  sent  him  aw^ay  on  some  other  mission  just 
before  their  fight  on  the  hill  last  night. 

Gen.  G.  I  wish  you  would  send  a  messenger  to  Bookwalter 
and  ascertain  if  the  scout  has  returned. 

Col.  J.  Is  it  possible,  general,  that  you  haven't  heard  of 
Captain  Bookwalter's  death  ? 

Gen.  G.  {astonished).  Dead!  My  God,  no!  I  saw  him  only 
last  night  at  ten  o'clock. 

Col.  J.  It's  too  true,  general.  The  captain  was  wounded  in 
the  first  charge,  while  leading  his  men  to  battle,  and  died  be- 
fore daylight  this  morning. 

Gen.  G.  And  the  nation  has  lost  one  of  her  bravest  and 
noblest  sons.  {To  staff.)  Gentlemen,  you  may  as  well  try  and 
get  some  sleep  ;  if  you  are  needed  I  will  send  for  you.  {Staff 
all  salute  and  exit^  L.  c.  Colonel  Jones,  one  orderly^  and 
Pat  [who  is  rolled  up  in  hlanhet]  remain.)  I  hope  nothing  has 
happened  to  Webb ;  he  is  a  brave  fellow,  and  we  should  hardly 
know  how  to  fill  his  place.  Yes,  colonel,  you  may  find  the 
new  man  and  bring  him  here.  (Colonel  Jones  salutes  and 
retires.,  l.  c.) 

{Voice  heard  outside.)  Colonel  Jones,  here  is  a  lad  who  re- 
ported at  the  picket  line  that  he  wished  to  speak  with  General 
Geary. 

CoL.  J.  {outside).  What  do  you  want,  young  man  ? 

Charley  Wood  {outside).  Please,  sir,  may  I  speak  with 
General  Geary  ? 

Col.  J.  Have  you  anything  of  importance  to  say  to  the 
general  ? 
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Gen.  G.  Colonel,  let  the  boy  enter. 

Enter  Charley,  l.  c,  and  removes  cap. 
Gen.  G.  Well,  my  lad,  what  is  it  ? 

Chas.  Sir,  there's  a  wounded  Union  officer  at  our  house,  and 
lie  sent  me  to  ask  you  for  an  ambulance  and  surgeon. 
Gen.  G.  Did  he  give  his  name  ? 
Chas.  Yes,  sir ;  Captain  Dan  vers. 

Gen.  G.  {surprised).  Captain  Danvers!  Yes,  yes,  my  boy; 
the  ambulance  and  attendance  will  go  at  once.  {To  orderly.) 
See  that  Surgeon  Copeland  with  an  ambulance  are  ready,  and 
await  further  orders  from  me.  {Orderly  salutes  and  exitSy 
L.  c.)    Where  do  you  live,  my  boy  ? 

Chas.  About  one  mile  the  other  side  of  Wauhatchie. 

Gen.  G.  In  the  yellow  cottage  on  the  hill  ? 

Chas.  Yes,  sir. 

Gen.  G.  I  supposed  a  Southern  family  were  living  there. 

Chas.  My  father  and  brother  are  both  in  the  Southern  army, 
sir,  from  necessity,  not  from  choice.  My  mother  and  sister  are 
Unionists  at  heart,  but  it  is  worth  our  lives  to  mention  it 
openly. 

Gen.  G.  Supposing  your  neighbors  should  know  of  your 
people  favoring  our  wounded  soldiers,  and  of  your  coming  here. 

Chas.  There  are  only  two  between  our  home  and  this  place 
who  know  me,  and  I  frequently  pass  there  on  my  way  to  town. 

Gen.  G.  You  are  a  brave  lad,  and  I  wish  you  and  your  peo- 
ple were  North,  away  from  this  trouble. 

Chas.  The  people  at  the  North,  sir,  know  very  little  of  the 
hardships  and  privations  endured  by  us  here  in  the  South. 

Gen.  G.  Your  language  doesn't  indicate  that  you  were 
Southern  born. 

Chas.  No,  sir;  I  was  born  in  Ohio,  where  we  lived  until  I 
was  about  eight  years  of  age.  Then  my  parents  came  South, 
and  left  me  with  my  grandfather,  who  died  in  1858,  when  1 
joined  my  people  here. 

Gen.  G.  My  boy,  you  are  surrounded  by  your  native  country- 
men. The  Seventy-third  Ohio  Infantry  are  camping  on  one  oi 
the  hills,  about  two  miles  this  side  of  Brown's  Ferry. 

Enter  Colonel  Jones,  followed  hy  James  Ryon,  the  Southern 

Spy. 

Chas.  (^oRyon).  Good-morning,  Mr.  Ryon ;  I  am  surprised  to 
see  you  here.  (Ryon  places  his  fingers  to  lips.)  Oh,  excuse  me, 
sir ;  I  thought  you  were  an  old  friend  of  our  family ! 

Ryon.  Then  you  are  mistaken.    I  never  saw  you  before. 

Col.  J.  General,  this  is  Mr.  De  Witt — the  man  you  wished  to 
see. 

Gen.  G.  Be  seated,  Mr.  De  Witt.    Colonel,  take  this  lad  to 
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Surgeon  Copeland,  and  let  him  ride  home  in  the  ambulance. 
Tell  the  surgeon  to  go  to  the  house  where  the  boy  will  direct, 
and  bring  Captain  Danvers  to  the  hospital. 
Col.  J.  What !    Is  the  captain  hurt  ? 

Gen.  G.  Yes  ;  wounded  in  last  night's  engagement.  Is  he 
badly  hurt,  my  lad  ? 

Chab.  I  couldn't  say  how  serious  it  may  be,  sir.  I  think  he 
said  it  was  done  by  a  bullet  which  passed  through  his  arm  be- 
low the  elbow.  He  bled  pretty  bad.  Mother  and  sister  have 
bandaged  his  wounds  as  best  they  can. 

Gen.  G.  You  may  come  in  camp  again  if  you  like.  (Giving 
card.)    This  will  pass  you  inside  the  lines  at  any  time. 

Chas.  {taking  card).  Oh,  thank  you,  sir!  I  shall  be  glad  to 
come  often.  [Follows  Colonel  Jones  outy  l.  c. 

Gen.  G.  {to  Ryon).  Are  you  the  man  who  Colonel  Jones  sent 
into  the  enemy's  lines  yesterday  ? 

Ry.  Yes,  sir. 

Gen.  G.  How  did  you  form  the  erroneous  opinion  that  their 
forces  were  so  light  ? 

Ry.  I  loitered  around,  and  heard  some  officers  talking  to  the 
effect  that  they  could  not  stand  an  attack  until  re-enforcements 
arrived,  as  Longstreet  was  about  leaving  for  Knoxville  with 
twenty  thousand  men,  and  also  that  they  were  short  on  am- 
munition and  rations. 

Gen.  G.  All  of  which  proved  quite  to  the  contrary  at  last 
night's  battle. 

Ry.  General,  I  did  the  best  I  could  under  the  existing  circum- 
stances and  in  the  limited  space  of  time  allotted  me.  I  was 
very  much  surprised  myself  when  the  attack  was  made.  I  did 
not  think  they  would  dare  venture  over  the  river.  * 

Gen.  G.  I  do  not  attach  any  blame  to  you.  I  realize  it  is  a 
hazardous  place  to  fill,  and  we  can't  expect  a  fellow  to  be  suc- 
cessful every  time.    Where  do  you  belong  ? 

Ry.  I  did  belong  to  the  First  Corps,  under  General  Rey- 
nolds. I  was  taken  prisoner  at  Gettysburg  on  the  first  day  of 
July,  about  ten  minutes  after  our  general  was  killed.  I  es- 
caped from  the  rebs  a  few  days  later,  and  wandered  about,  try- 
ing to  get  out  of  the  country  unobserved,  when  luckily  I  came 
upon  the  camp  of  the  Seventy-third  Ohio,  and  came  on  the 
train  with  them. 

Gen.  G.  You  have  served  as  a  scout,  I  understand. 

Ry.  I  have  served  as  a  spy  for  about  a  year  and  a  half. 

Gen.  G.  By  order  of  Reynolds  ? 

Ry.  Yes,  sir ;  under  his  personal  instructions. 

Gen.  G  We  want  a  trustworthy  man  of  your  stamp.  Would 
you  mind  remaining  with  us  and  do  secret  work  ? 

Ry.  I  would  prefer  to  get  permit  from  my  superiors  first, 
but  will  gladly  serve  you  until  I  can  communicate  with  them. 

Gen.  G.  (taking  pen  and  paper).  What  is  your  name  ? 
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Ry.  Lawrence  De  Witt,  sir. 

Gen.  G.  What  was  your  company  ? 

Ry.  I  was  of  General  Reynolds's  staif,  sir. 

Gen.  G.  I  will  communicate  with  the  corps,  and  get  permit 
for  your  transfer  to  us.  By  the  way,  did  you  know  the  lad 
who  was  present  when  you  came  in  ? 

Ry.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not.    May  I  ask  where  he  came  from  ? 

Gen.  G.  He  lives  near  hear. 

A  distant  drum  heard  heating  march  time^  which  must  he  very  low 
at  first  and  gradually  sound  louder,  as  if  coming  near, 

Ry.  Do  I  understand  right,  that  you  have  a  wounded  Union 
officer  stopping  there  ? 

Gen.  G.  Only  since  last  night.  We  have  just  sent  the  am- 
bulance for  him.  By  the  way,  De  Witt,  do  you  know  the  lay 
of  the  land  around  here  at  all  ? 

Ry.  Not  very  thoroughly,  but  I  am  not  easily  lost  when  I 
once  get  my  bearings. 

Gen.  G.  (rising  and  talcing  newspaper  from  pocket).  I  wish  to 
inspect  this  regiment.  Here  is  some  late  news  from  Washing- 
ton that  will  interest  you  till  my  return.  I  wish  to  talk  with 
you  further  on  the  subject.    {Gives paper.) 

Ry.  Very  well,  sir ;  I  will  wait  here  till  your  return. 

[General  Geary  exits^  l.  e. 

Ry.  {aside).  Thanks  awfully,  General  Geary.  You  couldn't 
do  me  a  greater  favor  than  to  give  me  these  papers.  I  shall  be 
able  to  report  to  General  Bragg  how  matters  are  getting  on  in 
Washington.  {Lights  a  cigar  ^  puts  his  feet  on  tahle^  and  proceeds 
to  take  life  easy  while  he  looks  at  paper.  The  drum  should  soon  come 
to  its  highest  pitch,  and  the  tramp  of  marching  men  should  he  heard 
outside  ;  voice  of  officer  heard  giving  commands.)  Halt!  {Drum 
and  noise  stop.)  Battalion,  left  face !  Present  arms  I  Order 
arms !    Parade !    Rest ! 

Gen.  G.  {heard  outside).  Good-morning,  colonel. 

Officer.  Good-morning,  general. 

Gen.  G.  Your  men  show  the  want  of  rest;  I  will  walk  down 
to  camp  with  you.  There  is  a  fine  plot  of  ground  just  below 
here  that  will  make  a  good  place  to  bivouac. 

Officer.  Attention,  battalion  !  Shoulder  arms  I  Right 
face !  Forward,  march !  {Drum  heats  march  time  or  hand  plays  ; 
soldiers  pass  the  hack  large  window  in  military  march,  l.  to  r.  By 
a  little  quick  and  skilful  manoeuvring  a  few  soldiers,  with  muskets, 
can  represent  a  whole  hrigade.  As  soon  as  the  head  ones  have  passed 
the  window,  let  them  hurry  quickly  around,  hack  of  the  scenes,  and 
fall  in  again.  The  hand  can  recross  if  loished,  though  it  would  he 
well  to  change  hats  and  coats,  if  possible,  and  play  a  diffei^ent 
piece  of  music-    A  flag  could  he  carried  across^  and  after  a  proper 
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interval  one  of  a  different  style,  etc.  This  part  can  he  made  very 
effective  if  great  care  and  dexterity  are  used  in  producing  it.) 

Ry.  {lays  down  paper  ;  takes  note-hook  and  pencil  from  pockety 
and  stands  heside  window ,  as  if  taking  notes  on  the  passing  col- 
umn). Ahem!  wouldn't  General  Geary  look  wild  if  he  knew 
he  had  left  his  headquarters  to  the  watchful  care  of  Dick 
Ryon,  the  Southern  spy  ?  Talk  about  Yankee  shrewdness ! 
As  a  class  they  are  as  dumb  as  oysters.  Catch  one  of  our  Con- 
federate generals  walking  demurely  off,  leaving  his  head- 
quarters in  charge  of  an  entire  stranger.  (Sitting.)  But  then 
that  is  my  good  luck ;  if  he  were  more  careful  I  wouldn't  find 
it  as  good  picking  here.  (Last  soldier  passes  the  window,  and 
music  dies  away  in  distance.  After  all  is  quiet,  a  quartette  of 
colored  singers  are  heard  outside  in  song  and  chorus.) 

Ry.  (listening).  Another  country  heard  from.  (Beads  paper 
till  end  of  song.) 

Enter  Jumbo,  l.  c.  ;  makes  a  low  how. 

Jumbo.  Am  I  'trudin',  sah  ? 

Ry.  What  do  you  want  ? 

Jum.  Did  yo'  heah  de  music,  sah  ? 

Ry.  Music !    What  music  do  you  mean  ? 

Jum.  Yah !  yah !  Sho  now,  massa,  didn't  ye  heah  de  Pun- 
kin  Blossom  Club  singing  at  ye  ? 

Ry.  No,  I  didn't.    What  do  you  want,  anyway  ? 

Jum.  We  jes'  come  out  to  see  de  Lincum  sojers,  what  massa 
say  hab  hons  on  dar  heads.    Am  yo'  one  ob  dem  fellahs  ? 

Ry.  Do  I  look  like  I  have  horns,  you  black  rascal  ?  Get  out 
of  here. 

Jum.  Didn't  mean  no  kind  ob  harm,  boss ;  I  swar  to  good- 
ness I  didn't. 

Ry.  Why  are  you  in  here  ? 

Jum.  Am  yo'  de  digadeer  brindle  ? 

Ry.  The  what  ? 

Jum.  De  boss  ob  dis  yer  gang  ob  sojers  ? 
Ry.  This  is  General  Geary's  headquarters  for  to-day.    Why  ? 
Jum.  I  want  to  spoke  wid  de  boss.    Am  dat  yo'  ? 
Ry.  No  ;  General  Geary  is  out,  and  you  had  better  get  out 
before  he  returns. 
Jum.  Kaze  why  ? 

Ry.  (pointing  to  l.  c).  Do  you  see  that  door  ? 
Jum.  (backing  to  door).  Yas,  sah.    Maybe  yo'  don't  know 
who  yo'ze  spokin'  at;  does  ye,  white  man? 
Ry.  Well,  who  are  you  ? 

Jum.  I'ze  de  head  spokeman  ob  de  Punkin  Blossom  Club, 
sah;  an'  I  know  who  yo'  is,  too. 
Ry.  The  devil  you  do ! 

Jum.  Yas,  sah.    Yo'ze  one  ob  dem  fellahs  what  I  used  to 
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dribe  in  de  cotton  field ;  dey  hab  long  ears  an'  talk  like  dis 
yere.  (Puts  his  hands  up  hy  his  head  in  imitation  of  earSy  and 
hra/ys  like  a  donlcey.  Ryon  picks  up  a  camp-stool  to  throwy  and 
Jumbo  dodges  out,  l.  c.) 

Gen.  G.  {heard  outside).  Great  heavens,  man,  can't  you  see 
where  you  are  going  ? 

JuM.  (outside).  Fo'  de  good  Lawd  sake,  massa,  I  didn't 
mean  to  run  agin'  ye.    Swar  to  goodness  gracious  I  didn't. 

Gen.  G.  What  were  you  doing  in  there  ? 

JuM.  I  jes'  went  in  to  see  de  boss ;  dat's  all. 

Gen.  G.  What  do  you  want  ? 

JuM.  Me  an'  de  oder  coons  what  belong  to  de  Punkin 
Blossom  Club,  we  stealed  away  an'  come  to  see  de  Lincum 
sojers.    Am  yo'  de  gineril  ? 

Gen.  G.  I  am  General  Geary.    Why  ? 

JuM.  Doan  yo'  want  er  niggah  ? 

Gen.  G.  (entering).  No ;  we  have  more  colored  people  now 
than  we  can  manage. 

JuM.  (following  him  in).  Say,  gineril,  I'ze  de  coon  what  can 
do  moah  work  dan  any  niggah  in  dis  yer  town. 

Gen.  G.  What  can  you  do  ? 

JuM.  Tote  de  wood  an'  wattah,  an'  cook,  an' — an'  take  care 
ob  de  hoss,  an'  shine  yo'  boots,  an' — an' — 

Gen.  G.  (interrupting  him).  Lie  and  steal. 

JuM.  No,  sah;  I  nebber  tole  a  lie  in  my  life  or  stealed  a 
chicken.  But  say,  boss,  I  know  whar  dar  am  some  nice 
chickins  roostin'. 

Gen.  G.  How  did  you  get  inside  the  lines  ? 

JuM.  De  which  ? 

Gen.  G.  The  picket  lines. 

JuM.  Didn't  done  seed  any  picket  lines,  gineril.  We  seed  a 
lot  ob  sojers  comin'  dis  yar  way,  so  we  jist  jined  on  de  hind 
end  an'  come  along;  dat's  all. 

Gen.  G.  Who  do  you  mean  by  we  "?  Are  there  more  than 
you  ? 

JuM.  Yas,  sah  ;  four  oder  coons  ob  de  Punkin  Blossom 
Club. 

Gen.  G.  Were  are  they  ? 

JuM.  Do'  know,  boss ;  guess  dey  am  gone  to  git  situations. 
Gen.  G.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

JuM.  Oh,  we'ze  all  gwan  ter  stay  wid  Massa  Lincum's  sojera 
if  dey  doan  dribe  us  away.  Say,  gineril,  wish  you'd  keep  dia 
yar  chile. 

Gen.  G.  I  had  one  fellow  of  your  stripe,  and  he  got  to  bq 
such  a  liar  that  I  turned  him  out. 

JuM.  I  clar  to  goodness,  boss,  I  nebber  will  pesticate  yo'  dat 
way. 

Gen.  G.  I  haven't  time  to  talk  with  you  now.  Come  back 
in  half  an  hour. 
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JuM,  Yas,  sah.    {Makes  a  low  how  and  exits,  l.  c.) 

Gen.  G.  {to  Ryon).  Do  you  think,  Mr.  DeWitt,  that  you 
can  make  the  trip  to  Chattanooga  and  take  a  message  to  Gen- 
eral Thomas,  and  after  that  enter  the  lines  of  Bragg's  army  and 
ascertain  the  exact  position  and  number  of  his  men  ? 

Ry.  It's  a  risky  piece  of  business,  sir,  but  I'll  try  it. 

Gen.  G.  I  will  write  a  note  to  Thomas.  ( Takes  pen  and 
paper  and  writes  note,  Ryon  reads  paper  while  General 
Geary  writes.) 

Enter  orderly^  l.  c,  with  letter^  which  he  hands  to  General 
Geary,  who  reads  and  lays  on  table. 

Gen.  G.  {to  orderly).  Tell  General  Grant  his  orders  will  be 
promptly  obeyed.  {Orderly  salutes  and  exits,  l.  c.  General 
Geary  folds  letter  and  hands  to  Ryon.) 

Gen.  G.  Deliver  that  letter  to  General  Thomas  in  person.  He 
will  give  you  a  pass  to  go  in  and  out  of  his  lines,  and  as  you 
return  from  the  enemy's  lines  report  to  General  Thomas  what 
you  have  learned,  then  come  to  me. 

Ry.  Will  you  be  here  when  I  return  ? 

Gen.  G.  I  have  just  received  orders  from  General  Grant  to 
remain  here  and  hold  our  position  in  the  valley.  So  we  shall 
be  here  when  you  return,  unless  driven  out  by  the  enemy. 

Ry.  I  will  set  out  at  once. 

Gen.  G.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  inform  you  that  your  task 
is  a  hazardous  one,  and  that  the  greatest  caution  must  be  exer- 
cised. 

Ry.  I  have  already  learned  that  lesson  by  sad  experience. 

[Exits,  L.  c. 

Enter  Colonel  Jones,  l.  c. 

Col.  J.  {salutes).  General,  there's  a  lady  outside  who  wishes 
to  speak  with  you. 

Gen.  G.  Show  the  lady  in,  colonel. 
Colonel  Jones  exits,  l.  c,  and  returns  with  Sister  Alice, 

dressed  as  a  Sister  of  Charity.    Colonel  Jones  exits  again. 

Gen.  G.  {lifting  his  hat).  Please  be  seated,  madam.  These 
are  not  very  inviting  apartments  for  a  lady,  but  you  are  wel- 
come. 

Sister  Alice.  No  apology  is  necessary,  general.  I  came  to 
offer  my  services  in  caring  for  the  sick  and  wounded.  Are  you 
in  need  of  any  assistance  at  the  hospitals  ? 

Gen.  G.  Yes,  madam ;  we  are  very  much  in  need  of  female 
nurses.  But  are  you  fully  aware  of  the  hardships  one  must 
undergo  in  such  a  capacity  ? 
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Sister  A.  I  understand,  sir. 

Gen.  G.  (taking  notes).  May  I  inquire  your  name  and  residence  ? 

Sister  A.  Of  late  I  have  been  residing  in  Chattanooga, 
where  I  am  known  as  Sister  Alice. 

Gen.  G.  General  Thomas  would  probably  have  been  glad  of 
your  services,  and  he  is  now  in  Chattanooga. 

Sister  A.  His  hospitals  are  well  provided  with  good  nurses, 
several  of  whom  are  women.  I  thought  perhaps  I  could  be  of 
more  service  here. 

Gen.  G.  You  are  a  brave  little  woman,  and  I  assure  you  we 
shall  appreciate  your  kind  assistance.  When  will  you  enter  on 
your  new  duties  ?  * 

Sister  A.  At  once,  if  you  please. 

Gen.  G.  Very  well;  I  will  accompany  you  to  the  division 
hospital  and  introduce  you  to  the  surgeons,  and  after  a  few 
weeks'  trial,  if  you  like  the  situation,  you  will  be  duly  enrolled 
as  hospital  nurse. 

Sister  A.  Thank  you,  general  ;  I  will  try  and  prove  myself 
trustworthy. 

Enter  Colonel  Jones,  l.  c. 

Col.  J.  General,  Surgeon  Copeland  sends  word  that  Captain 
Danvers  is  not  in  condition  to  be  moved,  and  sug^sts  that  a 
nurse  be  detailed  to  care  for  him  where  he  is  for  a  few  days. 

Gen.  G.  Say  to  Surgeon  Copeland  that  I  will  ride  over  in  a 
few  minutes  and  bring  a  nurse  with  me.  (Colonel  Jones  salutes 
and  exitSy  l.  c.)  Sister  Alice,  have  you  had  any  previous  expe- 
rience in  this  work  ? 

Sister  A.  No,  sir ;  but  I  think  I  can  make  myself  useful.  I 
can  at  least  obey  orders. 

Gen.  G.  We  have  a  badly  wounded  officer  stopping  at  a 
private  house.    Would  you  object  to  going  there  ? 

Sister  A.  Certainly  not ;  I  will  go  wherever  I  may  be  of 
service  to  the  suffering.  May  I  ask  at  whose  house  he  is 
stopping  ?    I  am  slightly  acquainted  in  Wauhatchie. 

Gen.  G.  Their  name  is  Wood.    Do  you  know  them  ? 

Sister  A.  I — I  have — have  heard  the  name  before. 

Gen.  G.  We  will  drive  over  there.  [Both  exity  l.  c. 

Jumbo  (heard  outside).  Gineril,  am  dat  half  hour  up  ? 

Gen.  G.  Go  inside  and  stay  till  my  return. 

Enter  Jumbo,  l.  c,  with  large  carpet-bag  and  banjo  or  guitar. 
Lays  instrument  on  table,  and  throws  bag  under  table,  then 
conies  down, 

JuM.  By  golly,  dis  yar  niggah  am  a  Yankee  now  1    I'ze  gwan 
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wid  Massa  Geary  an'  help  fo'  ter  liberate  de  oder  coons. 
(Looking round.)  By  golly,  I  wonder  what  fo'  de  gineril  move 
his  family  in  dis  yar  ole  shop  for !  (Spies  sword  lying  on  table, 
and  picJcs  it  up.)  Dar  am  one  ob  dcm  Yankee  t  oof  picks. 
(Takes  sword  from  scabhardand  tries  to  pick  his  teeth  with  it^  then 
holds  it  up  and  tries  to  give  a  descriptive  lecture  of  it.)  Ladies 
an'  gemen,  Vze  hearn  tell  ob  dat  ole  shord  befoah.  Dat  am  de 
same  ole  cheese  knife  dat  George  Washingham  used  in  de  Ret- 
ributionary  War.  It  war  made  out  ob  an  ole  plowshar  at 
Mistah  Valley's  forge.  De  hammers  an'  tongs  had  been  all 
stoled  away  by  de  Barber  Frichie,  so  Massa  George  had  ter 
poun'  out  de  hot  iron  wid  de  back  ob  his  leetle  hatchet.  Once 
he  made  a  big  mistake  an'  hit  wid  de  wrong  side,  an'  dat's 
what  make  dem  knick  in  dis  ole  corn  cuttah.  Dey  say  de 
Yankee  hossifers  am  mighty  handy  wid  a  shord.  When  dey 
hab  em  up  dis  way  (brandishes  sword  above  head),  dey  can 
cut  dar  way  fro  a  cyclone,  an'  when  dey  hab  em  by  dar  sides, 
like  dis  yar  (holds  sword  by  his  side),  dey  can  cut  a  swell. 
(Struts  across  stage.)  Ladies  an'  gemen,  dis  ain't  de  same 
shord  dat  David  use  when  he  kill  de  Liah,  kaze  dat  war  a 
stun ;  but  dis  ole  blade  hab  cut  off  moah  chickins'  heads,  an' 
killed  more  yeller  dorgs  dan  eber  war  born.  Dis  am  de  same 
ole  shord  dat  war  used  by  Ephreham  Allen  when  he  walk  right 
inter  Fort  Tyconderado  wid  his  dorg  an'  gun  an'  two  oder 
coons,  an'  said  ter  de  boss  cook  (loudly),  I  deman'  de  suspen- 
der ob  dis  plantation  in  de  name  ob  great  guns  an'  de  continu- 
al (stops  to  think  and  scratches  his  head) — continual  House  ob 
Correction.  (Holds  up  sheath.)  Now,  my  deluded  hearers,  I 
will  gib  you  de  history  ob  dis  yar.  It  am  ter  hold  de  aforesaid 
shord.  (Lays  sword  on  table,  and  taking  banjo,  sits  on  box  close  in 
front  of  Pat,  near  his  head,  so  that  he,  Pat,  may  be  able  to  fire 
pistol  without  moving.)  Guess  I'll  try  an" joy  myself  till  de  boss 
arribe.  (Plays  and  sings  some  favorite  melody,  and  at  end  of  last 
verse  Pat  fires  a  pistol  directly  under  box  where  Jumbo  si^s.  Jumbo 
yells  loudly  and  springs  high  in  air,  while  V at  rolls  out  of  blanket 
to  centre  of  floor,  then  springs  quickly  up  and  jumps  around,  as  if 
about  to  fight.  Jumbo  drops  on  both  knees  and  shakes  with  fright. 
If  he  has  on  a  movable  fright  wig,  so  much  the  better,) 

Pat.  Ye  haythen  Choineze  nagur,  phere  did  the  loikes  av  ye 
come  from  ? 

JuM.  Say — say,  massa,  I  clar  to  goodness  Inebber  did  see  yo' 
befo'. 

Pat.  Phat  in  the  name  av  Saint  Pathrick  de  ye  want  around 
here,  ony  way,  raisin'  sich  a  halabaloo  when  a  respectable  Irish- 
man wants  to  shlape  ?  Bedad,  av  ye'U  wait  whoile  Oi  get  me 
auld  gun  Oi'll  blow  yer  two  black  eyes  intil  wan.     [Exits,  L.  c. 

JuM.  (rising  quickly).  By  golly,  dat  am  a  insult  to  de  Punkin 
Blossom  Club !    Now,  dat  ole  hibernicum  snoozer  am  gone  ter 
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git  his  gun  ter  kill  a  niggah.  Now,  you  'spoze  Fze  'fraid  ob 
dat  fellah  ?  No,  sah.  (Picks  up  pistol  from  behind  box  and  looks 
into  muzzle.)  By  golly,  dat  fellah  am  a  dead  Yankee !  ( Takes 
position  beside  door,  l.  c.)  Jes'  let  dat  ole  snoozer  come  in  dar 
now.    {Listens.)    I  heah  'im  comin'. 


Enter  Colonel  Jones,  l.  c.    Jumbo  quickly  sticks  pistol  under 
coloneVs  nose  and  calls  loudly. 


JuM.  Drop  dat  gun,  you  ole  debil,  kaze  I'ze  gwan  ter  shute. 

Col.  J.  {springing  to  centre  of  room  and  drawing  pistol).  You 
blasted  nigger,  what  do  you  mean  ? 

JuM.  {falling  on  knees).  Oh,  Lawd,  massa,  I  done  took  yo' 
fo'  dat  hibernicum  what's  been  pesticating  dis  yar  chile.  I 
didn't  mean  no  kind  ob  harm,  boss. 

CoL.  J.  Get  up  and  out  of  this,  you  black  imp ;  and  if  I 
catch  you  here  again  I'll  break  every  bone  in  your  body. 

JuM.  Massa,  Gineril  Geary  said  I  war  ter  stay  heah  till  he 
come  back. 

CoL.  J.  {taking  him  by  collar).  Get  out  of  this.  {Shoves  him 
out,  L.  c.) 

JuM.  {heard  outside).  Say,  boss,  do  yo'  know  I'ze  de  leader 
ob  de  Punkin  Blossom  Club  ? 

Col.  J.  {calling  after  him).  Well,  if  you  come  in  here  again, 
you'll  get  a  club  of  a  different  kind.  {Sits  at  table  with  back  to 
L.  and  proceeds  to  write.) 

Pat,  after  a  pause,  enters  quickly  with  gun  and  fixed  bayonet, 
with  which  he  proceeds  to  prod  the  colonel  in  the  back. 

Pat.  Git  outen  this  now,  ye  black  divil.  Oi'll  learn  ye  to  be 
breakin'  av  me  shlumbers. 

Col.  J.  {grasps  sword  from  table  and  springs  up  quickly).  What 
in  the  name  of  Satan  are  you  prodding  me  with  that  bayonet 
for  ?  {Raising  sword.)  I've  a  mind  to  cut  you  wide  open,  you 
Irish  fool. 

Pat.  Oi  beg  yez  pardon,  sor,  a  thousand  toimes.  I  thot  ye 
were  thot  ither  nagur  phat's  been  botherin'  the  loife  out  av  me. 

CoL.  J.  {feeling  of  his  back).  You  blasted  idiot,  haven't  you 
any  eyes  in  your  head  ?    I  ought  to  give  you  a  sound  thrashing. 

Pat.  Be  the  days  av  Saint  Pathrick,  sir,  Oi  meant  no  harum. 

CoL.  J.  Go  outside,  sir,  and  stand  guard  till  relieved  by 
me.  (Pat  brings  gun  to  shoulder  arms,  and  saluting  Colonel 
Jones,  marches  out  in  military  style.  Colonel  Jones  sits  at 
table,  and  proceeds  to  write  as  before.) 
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Enter  General  Geary  and  staffs  l.  c. ;  men  sit  or  stand  at 

will. 

Gen.  G.  Those  rebels  on  Point  Lookout  are  terribly  annoy- 
ing to  our  army  and  moving  trains  in  the  valley.  I  wish  there 
was  some  way  to  dislodge  them. 


Enter  Pat,  l.  c,  with  letter^  which  he  hands  to  General 
Geary. 

Pat.  Gineril,  an'  ortherly  on  astride  av  a  yaller  hoss  gav' 
thot  same  til  me,  an*  said  Oi  shud  bring  it  til  yer  highness. 
Gen.  G.  {opens  letter  and  reads  aloud). 

General  Oeary :  Please  come  to  my  headquarters  as  soon 
as  possible  on  receipt  of  this.  Hooker. 

Gen.  G.  {to  Pat).  Patrick,  get  my  horse  at  once. 

Pat.  But,  sor,  your  hoss  have  lost  a  shoe  from  his  fut. 

Gen.  G.  Lost  a  shoe!  Well,  sir,  why  haven't  you  had  it 
replaced  ? 

Pat.  Bedad,  sor,  the  smiths  are  still  in  the  rear  an'  haven't 
arriv  yet. 

Gen.  G.  Well,  that  is  great  !   What  am  I  to  do  ? 
JuM.  {sticking  his  head  in^  l.  c).  Say  dar,  gineril,  I  can  shoe 
dat  horse. 

Gen.  G.  You  !    Did  you  ever  shoe  a  horse  ? 

JuM.  {coming  in).  Yas,  sah;  an'  mule,  too. 

Gen.  G.  Well,  I  don't  want  to  trust  you. 

Col.  J.  General,  I  have  a  man  who  can  help  you  out  of  this 
trouble.    Shall  I  bring  him  ? 

Gen.  G.  Yes,  colonel,  at  once.  (Colonel  Jones  exits^  l.  c.) 
Patrick,  bring  my  horse. 

Pat.  Thot  Oi  will,  sor.  [Exits,  l.  c. 

JuM.  {taking  down  horse-hair  brush).  Gineril,  I  can  keep  away 
de  blue  tail  fly.  Say,  gineril,  de  Punkin  Blossom  Club  am 
out  heah;  can  dey  come  in  an'  sing  fo'  yo'  ? 

Gen.  G.  Yes ;  bring  in  your  club.  [Jumbo  exits ,  l.  c. 

Enter  Pat,  l.  c,  with  the  horse,  followed  by  Jumbo  and  quar^ 
tette  of  colored  singers,  who  form  in  line  on  either  side  of 
anvil  and  sing  anvil  chorus.  The  two  singers  farthest 
from  anvil  should  each  have\  two  steel  horseshoes,  which 
they  clink  together  in  unison  with  the  other  two  singers,  icho 
each  strike  on  anvil  with  hammers.  The  anvil  and  horse- 
shoe chorus  are  to  be  used  in  chorus  of  song  as  marked  by 
stars.  After  song  is  nearly  done,  Colonel  Jones  enters, 
L.  c,  with  person  who  is  to  do  shoeing.    A  stage-whispered 
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consultation  takes  place^  "between  them  and  General  Geary,  • 
when  the  man  proceeds  to  shoe  horse.  Curtain  may  go  down 
at  end  of  song,  or  may  remain  up  till  horse  is  shod. 


SONG  AND  CHORUS  BY  PUNKIN  BLOSSOM  CLUB. 

Ole  massa  say  dat  de  Yankees  hab  hons, 

But  we  doan  belebe  it.  [Basso  repeats,  No,  we  doan  belebe  it 
An'  dat  dey  will  steal  all  yo'  taters  an'  corn, 

But  we  doan  oelebe  it.  [Basso  repeats^  etc. 

So  we  runed  away  an'  come  down  ter  de  camp, 
An'  we'ze  gwan  ter  trabil  along  wid  Gineril  Grant ; 
So,  call  back  de  dogs,  fo'  kotch  us  yo'  cant. 

An'  some  day  you'll  belebe  it. 

Chorus, 

Den  dribe  away  de  fly 

While  we  make  de  anvil  ring,  *  * 

Dar  am  music  in  de  air ;      [strokes  on  anvil  and  horseshoes. 

We'ze  as  happy  as  a  king,    *  * 
An'  we'ze  gwan  ter  fight  fer  Uncle  Sam,  x 

Or  bust  a  ham  string. 
An'  help  fer  ter  liberate  de  niggahs.    X  X  X  X 

Ole  massa  say  we  mus'  git  up  in  de  morn, 

But  we  doan  belebe  it.  [Bass,  etc. 

An'  go  down  ter  de  field  fer  ter  cultivate  de  corn. 

But  we  doan  belebe  it.  [Bass,  etc, 

We'ze  got  tired  ob  workin'  in  de  cotton  an'  de  cane. 
An'  we'll  fight  wid  Lincum's  sojers  till  de  victory  am  gain ; 
Den  we'ze  gwan  up  Norf  by  de  berry  fust  train. 

An'  doan  yo'  ferget  ter  belebe  it.  [Chorus. 

Ole  massa  tinks  he's  sabed  kaze  he  make  long  prayer, 

But  we  doan  belebe  it.  [Bass,  etc. 

Some  day  de  debil  kotch  him  unawares. 

But  he  doan  belebe  it.  [Bass,  Ole  massa  doan  belebe  it . 

He'll  swar  till  ebery thing  am  blue 

An'  flog  de  niggah  like  gehue, 

Till  de  ole  man  mose  go  up  de  flue ; 

Yo'  jes'  bet  we  belebe  it.  [Bass,  Yas,  we  do  belebe  it. 

[  Chorus, 

Jeff  Davis  tinks  he's  mighty  smart, 

But  we  doan  belebe  it.  [Ba^s,  etc, 

Fer  de  cuUud  race  he  hab  no  heart, 
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But  some  folks  doan  belebe  it.        [Bass,  No,  dey  doan  belebe  it. 
He'll  soon  get  busted,  dat  we  know, 
Fer  de  Lincum  sojers  ain't  so  slow ; 
An'  when  Jeff  die  he'll  go  below, 

Ole  Satan  he  belebe  it.  [Bass,  De  debii  he  belebe  it. 

[  Chorus^ 

{The  last  verse  should  he  used  as  an  encore.) 
Curtain. 


UP. 


Large  Window. 
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ACT  II. 

SCENE. — Parlor  at  home  of  Grace  Wood.  Tdble^  c,  piano 
or  organ,  l.  c.  ,  cord  and  tassels  fastened  loosely  to  piano  spread^ 
so  that  they  may  he  easily  detaxihed  ;  large  easy -chair ^  R.  u.  e., 
in  which  Captain  D anvers  is  discovered  sitting  as  curtain 
rises.  Mrs.  Wood  sits  near,  c,  in  sewing  or  easy-chair, 
with  some  light  worh.  The  left  arm  of  Captain  Danvers 
should  he  heavily  handaged  and  in  a  sling.  The  parlor  effect 
should  he  made  up  in  the  usual  way  to  appear  tasty  and  home- 
like. 

Captain  Danvers.  Mrs.  Wood,  do  you  not  tire  of  these 
desolate  surroundings  ? 

Mrs.  Wood.  We  do  indeed,  captain.  Our  home  is  in  Mem- 
phis, but  we  moved  here  thinking  it  would  be  more  safe;  and, 
on  the  contrary,  we  have  been  in  constant  fear  ever  since  we 
came.  My  husband  purchased  this  place  some  time  before  the 
war. 

Capt.  D.  Is  it  a  fact  that  your  husband  is  in  the  Southern 
army? 

Mrs.  W.  Yes,  sir;  my  husband  and  eldest  son.  They  were 
compelled  to  enlist  in  the  Confederate  army,  in  order  to  secure 
safety  to  us. 

Capt.  D.  We  find  many  loyal-hearted  men  fighting  against 
the  old  flag  because  of  the  danger  thrown  around  their  loved 
ones  should  they  refuse  or  speak  their  true  sentiments. 

Mrs.  W.  God  grant  this  cruel  war  may  soon  cease,  and 
North  and  South  be  again  united ! 

Capt.  D.  Yes;  I  hope  it  may  be  so.  This  has  been  an  event- 
ful week  to  me.  It  was  a  lucky  star  that  guided  me  here  after 
that  battle. 

Mrs.  W.  I  can  assure  you.  Captain  Danvers,  that  you  have 
been  a  welcome  guest.  I  am  only  sorry  we  were  not  able  to 
make  you  more  comfortable. 

Capt.  D.  You  do  yourself  a  great  injustice,  Mrs.  Wood.  I 
have  had  no  cause  to  complain.  My  only  regret  now  is  the  fact 
that  I  must  soon  leave  these  pleasant  rooms  and  take  my 
chances  within  the  dingy  walls  of  the  hospital. 

Mrs.  W.  Why  is  that  necessary,  captain  ?  You  are  quite 
welcome  to  remain  here  till  you  are  well. 

Capt.  D.  When  Captain  Lucas  called  to  see  me  yesterday  he 
said  they  expected  moving  orders  soon,  and  of  course  I  must 
go  with  my  regiment. 
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Mrs.  W.  But,  captain,  you  are  not  strong  enough  to  stand 
the  fatigue  of  transportation. 

Capt.  D.  Oh,  I  am  feeling  quite  well  again,  and  of  course  my 
duty  is  with  the  command.  There  is  a  matter  of  which  I  wish 
to  speak,  Mrs.  Wood,  for  fear  that  sudden  orders  may  prevent 
another  opportunity.  I  hope  you'll  not  think  me  too  presum- 
ing on  short  acquaintance  when  1  beg  leave  to  correspond 
with  your  daughter.  I  feel  that  to  you  and  her  I  owe  my 
life,  and  after  this  cruel  war  is  over  I  hope  to  be  better  ac- 
quainted. 

Mrs.  W.  Captain  Danvers,  I  believe  you  to  be  a  true-hearted 
gentleman,  and  one  whom  we  may  feel  proud  to  call  our  friend. 
I  see  nothing  inconsistent  in  your  writing  to  Grace  if  you  have 
her  consent.  Of  course  you  will  bear  in  mind  that  we  are 
under  the  eye  of  Southern  rule,  and  should  it  become  known 
to  our  enemies  that  we  are  receiving  letters  from  a  Union  officer, 
our  position  might  become  very  embarrassing. 

Capt.  D.  I  have  taken  all  these  difficulties  into  considera- 
tion, and  will  be  governed  accordingly. 

Enter  Charley  Wood,  c. 

Chas.  Oh,  mother,  I  have  just  been  down  to  where  the 
Seventy-third  Ohio  Volunteers  are  camped,  and  who  do  you 
suppose  I  saw  there  ?  {Spies  Captain  Danvers.)  Why,  Cap* 
tain  Danvers,  I  didn't  see  you.    Excuse  me,  will  you  ? 

Capt.  D.  You  are  quite  excusable,  Charley. 

Mrs.  W.  Who  did  you  see,  my  son? 

Chas.  Daniel  May,  our  old  friend  from  Ohio. 

Mrs.  W.  I  have  heard  you  speak  of  Mr.  May's  people. 

Chas.  Why,  how  stupid  I  am !  I  was  living  with  grandpa 
when  I  made  their  acquaintance.  They  were  his  neighbors. 
But,  mother,  I  have  some  more  news  that  I  am  afraid  won't 
please  you. 

Mrs.  W.  You  alarm  me,  Charley;  what  is  it  ? 

Chas.  (kneeling  at  Tier  side).  Oh,  don't  be  frightened,  moth- 
er, it  isn't  so  serious  as  you  think !  Captain  Lucas  said  I  could 
go  with  them  as  a  drummer  boy,  if  you  didn't  object. 

Mrs.  W.  (throtcing  arms  around  his  neck).  Charley  Wood, 
what  are  you  thinking  of  ? 

Chas.  You  know  I  can  beat  a  drum  nicely,  and  I  showed  the 
captain  how  well  I  could  do.  They  have  a  splendid  drum 
there,  and  they  told  me  the  boy  who  beat  it  was  killed  by  a 
piece  of  shell  from  the  rebel  artillery  on  Lookout  Point. 

Mrs.  W.  And  would  you  think  o^  leaving  mother  and  sister 
all  alone  with  no  protector  ? 

Chas.  God  would  protect  you  and  Sister  Grace,  and  I  may  be 
able  to  do  lots  of  good,  if  I  am  only  a  boy. 

Mrs.  W.  {stroking  his  h^ir).  You  are  a  noble-hearted  little 
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man,  but  I  could  never  think  of  parting  with  you.  What 
would  mother  do  in  this  terrible  struggle  without  her  Charley  ? 

Capt.  D.  My  boy,  you  are  built  of  the  right  kind  of  metal  for 
a  good  soldier,  but  you  are  too  young  to  stand  the  hardships 
of  war.  It  looks  very  inviting  to  you  now,  but  after  you  have 
marched  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  cold  and  rain,  with  only 
the  wet  ground  for  a  bed  and  a  frozen  blanket  for  covering, 
hard  tack  for  supper  and  breakfast,  you  will  feel  less  enthusias- 
tic. 

Chas.  That  is  not  a  very  encouraging  picture,  indeed.  But, 
Captain  Dan  vers,  did  you  form  the  opinion  that  I  wished  to  go 
for  the  good  of  my  health  ? 

Capt.  D.  I  presume  you  have  weighed  these  matters,  my  lad, 
but  experience  is  still  the  only  correct  teacher.  {Door-bell 
rings. ) 

Mrs.  W.  Charley,  will  you  go  to  the  door  ? 

Chas.  Yes,  ma'am.  [Exits,  c. 

Mrs.  W.  Excuse  me,  captain,  and  I  will  look  after  tea. 

[Exits,  L.  U.  E. 

Enter  Charley  Wood,  with  letter,  c. 

Chas.  Captain  Danvers,  one  of  your  soldiers  is  at  the  door, 
and  wishes  an  answer  to  this  letter.    {Gives  letter,) 

Capt.  D.  Did  he  give  his  name  ? 

Chas.  Yes,  sir ;  Corporal  Casper  Montgomery. 

Capt.  D.  Ask  him  to  remain  in  the  library  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  I  will  see  him.  [Charley  exits,  c. 

Capt.  D.  {opens  and  reads  letter  aloud). 

My  dear  Captain  Danvers : 

I  have  just  returned  from  abroad,  and  learned  of  Captain 
Bookwalter's  death  and  of  your  misfortune.  I  have  a  bit  of 
news  which  I  wish  to  communicate  to  you  in  person,  as  it  con- 
cerns you  only.  If  you  are  able  to  walk  out,  come  to  the  grove 
just  east  of  here  to-morrow  noon,  not  later,  as  my  time  is 
limited.    Please  answer  by  the  bearer,  and  oblige 

Yours  for  the  right, 

George  Webb. 

Capt.  D.  Well,  I  haven't  the  remotest  idea  what  our  spy  can 
have  in  store  for  me,  but  I'll  be  there,  for  Mr.  Webb  never 
talks  that  way  unless  it  means  something  of  importance.  I  will 
see  the  corporal  and  send  an  answer  to  George.  {Puts  letter  in 
coat-pocket,  which  he  leaves  hanging  on  back  of  chair,  then  exits, 
L.  c.) 

Enter  Dick  Ryon  cautiously,  r.  c,  wiping  face  with  handker- 
chief, 

Ry.  Well,  that's  the  warmest  place  I've  been  in  for  a  long 
time,  our  engagement  on  Ijookout  Creek  not  excepted ;  but  I 
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may  find  a  warmer  reception  than  that  closet  before  I  am  well 
out  of  this.  The  first  thing  on  the  programme  is  to  find  the  let- 
ter which  I  heard  that  amiable  Yankee  reading.  {Feels  in  coat 
pocket  and  finds  letter.)  I've  been  around  camp  for  a  long  time 
trying  to  get  a  clip  at  George  Webb,  the  Union  spy,  and  this 
letter  is  the  key  to  his  whereabouts;  and  if  I  can  get  the  drop 
on  him,  I'll  return  to  General  Bragg  and  receive  my  reward. 
I  wish  I  might  do  up  this  Captain  Danvers.  The  fact  that  he 
has  won  the  love  of  her  who  spurns  me  makes  my  blood  boil. 
I  wonder  if  there  is  anything  more  in  that  coat  worth  taking  ? 
{Feels  in  coat  again  and  finds  stiletto.)  Ah  ha!  What's  this  ? 
The  captain's  stiletto.  {LooJcs  closely  at  it.)  It's  a  bright  little 
thing.  Wouldn't  it  be  a  bright  idea  to  take  it  along  to  use  on 
George  Webb  ?  Pistols  make  too  much  noise.  {Puts  knife  in 
pocket.)  But  I  must  not  be  found  here  alone.  I'll  go  to  the 
front  door  and  call  for  Grace  Wood.  I  must  remind  her  that 
she  is  treading  on  dangerous  ground.  [Exits^  r.  c. 

Enter  Jumbo,  c,  with  market-basket.  Looks  cautiously  around. 

JuM.  Dis  yar  mus'  be  de  place,  kaze  Massa  Gea'-y  say  so.  It 
doan  peer  like  dar  am  any  one  roun'  about  heah.  {Walks 
around,  looking  at  pictures,  etc. ,  making  such  comments  as  his  wit 
will  suggest.) 

Enter  Grace  Wood,  l.  u.  e.,  and  stands  looking  at  him. 

Grace  Wood.  What  do  you  want  here,  sir  ? 
JuM.  {starting).  Oh  Lawd,  yo'   mos'  skere  de  bref  outen 
me ! 

Grace.  Who  admitted  you  to  this  room  ? 

JuM.  I  jes'  admitioned  myself,  honey;  dar  wasn't  any  pusson 
roun'  ter  say  come  in,  so  I  je«'  appropriated  de  impulse  ob  de 
moment  an'  marched  my  foces  inter  de  fort  what  had  been  vaxi- 
nated  by  de — by  de — by  de  family.  Yo'  see,  honey,  de  gineril 
sen'  me  wid  some  chickins  fer  de  cap'n. 

Grace.  Oh,  is  that  it  ?  Well,  you  are  quite  excusable.  I  will 
take  them  to  the  kitchen.    Will  you  wait  for  the  basket  ? 

JuM.  {giving  basket).  Yas,  missus;  I'll  stay  right  heah  till  yo' 
come  back. 

Grace.  Did  the  general  send  any  message  to  Captain  Dan- 
vers ? 

JuM.  Jes'  de  mess  ob  chickins,  dat's  all. 

Grace.  I  will  return  soon.  [Exits,  l.  u.  e. 

JuM.  {sitting  in  easy  chair,  r.u.e.).  Golly  now,  ain't  dis  yar 
fine?  An'  warn't  dat  white  gal  sweet  asde  shugarkane  ?  Did 
yo'  see  dat  gal  smile  on  dis  coon  ?  Guess  she  knows  I  belong 
ter  de  Punkin  Blossom  Club. 
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Enter  Charley  Wood,  c,  followed  ly  Ryon.  Supposes  it  to  he 
Captain  Danvers  in  chair,  hut  must  not  looh  at  Jumbo  till 
after  first  lines. 

Chas.  Captain  Danvers,  let  me  make  you  acquainted  with 
our  old  friend —  {Discovers  mistaJce.)  Who  are  you  and  what 
are  you  doing  in  this  room  ? 

JuM.  Hole  on  now,  yo'  white  boy ;  doan  yo'  go  fer  ter  git  too 
fas'  till  ye  know  who  yo'ze  spokin'  at.  Doan  yo'  see  what  I'ze 
doin'?  Tze  keepin' dis  yar  chair  warm.  (J'^?  Ryon.)  Say,  yo' 
white  man,  ain't  yo'  de  fellah  what  kick  me  outen  de  gineril's 
fourquarters  dat  oder  day  ?  {Rises.) 

Ry.  {sitting  on  sofa^  r.).  I  never  saw  you  before. 

Enter  Grace,  l.  u.  e.,  with  haslcet^  which  she  gives  to  Jumbo. 
Then  sjyeaJcs  to  Ryon. 

Grace.  Good-morning,  Mr.  Ryon  ;  I  am  quite  surprised  to 
see  you  here.  (Ryon,  rising,  offers  Ins  hand  to  Grace,  who 
turns  her  face  toward  Jumbo,  and  pretends  not  to  see  the^nove.) 

JuM.  {going,  c).  De  gineral  say  how  am  de  cap'n  ? 

Grace.  Tell  the  general  the  captain  is  doing  nicely.  Charley, 
let  him  out  of  the  side  gate,  will  you  ?  (Charley  follows 
JuMBO  out,  c.) 

Ry.  Grace! 

Grace.  Miss  Wood,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Ryon. 

Ry.  Very  well,  if  that  is  your  wish.  I  understand  you  are 
making  a  Yankee  hospital  of  your  home. 

Grace.  A  wounded  Union  officer  is  our  guest  for  a  few  days. 

Ry.  Suppose  your  father  should  learn  that  his  doors  were 
open  to  Yankee  guests. 

Grace.  Mr.  Ryon,  what  does  it  signify  to  you  whether  my 
father  be  pleased  or  otherwise  ?  And,  by  the  way,  how  does  it 
happen  that  you  are  wearing  a  Yankee  uniform  ? 

Ry.  I  donned  them  to  please  you. 

Grace.  Then  please  me  by  changing  back  to  the  gray,  for 
none  but  true,  honest  hearts  should  beat  beneath  a  coat  of  blue, 

Ry.  Be  careful.  Miss  Wood,  that  your  loyalty  to  the  North 
doesn't  reach  the  ears  of  your  Southern  friends. 

Grace.  Southern  friends,  indeed !  And  what  of  yourself, 
sir.    Are  you  playing  the  spy  ? 

Ry.  Grace  Wood,  there  was  a  time  when  you  claimed  to  re- 
turn my  love  and  greeted  me  with  a  smile  always. 

Grace.  Too  true ;  and  thought  you  were  a  gentleman. 

Ry.  You  mean  you  loved  me  until  you  found  I  would  not 
turn  against  Southern  rights;  then  you  spurned  me.  Now  I 
have  changed  my  views  and  joined  the  Yanks  for  your  sake, 
Will  you  receive  me  back  again  ? 
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Grace.  Never !  A  turn-coat  is  not  worthy  of  woman's  affec- 
tion. 

Ry.  Grace,  will  you  drive  me  mad  ? 

Grace.  Mr.  Ryon,  when  you  were  here  last  we  settled  this 
matter  once  for  all,  and  whatever  you  say  will  avail  nothing. 
Oblige  me  by  not  calling  here  again. 

Ry.  Miss  Wood,  you  will  repent  this  day's  work  in  sackcloth 
and  ashes.  You  think  you  have  this  matter  all  your  own 
way.    I  will  repay  you  with  compound  interest. 

Grace.  For  shame,  Mr.  Ryon !  None  but  a  coward  would 
threaten  an  unprotected  woman  in  this  manner;  but  I  do  not 
fear  you  in  the  least. 

Ry.  Are  you  aware  that  I  have  the  power  to  have  you  and 
your  people  put  under  arrest  and  your  property  confiscated  for 
harboring  a  Yankee  ? 

Grace.  Do  it!  And  in  person  I  will  report  you  to  General 
Geary  as  being  a  Southern  spy  and  one  of  Wheeler's  raiders. 

Ry.  {seizing  her  hy  wrist).  By  the  heavens  above,  woman, 
but  open  your  lips  to  any  one,  and  your  life  will  pay  the  for- 
feit! 

Grace.  Unhand  me,  sir! 

Ry.  Never,  unless  you  swear  to  keep  secret  what  I  confided 
to  you  when  I  supposed  you  were  my  friend. 

Grace.  I  shall  call  for  help  if  you  do  not  unhand  me  this 
instant. 

Ry.  {producing  hnife).  If  you  do  it  will  be  your  last.  Now 
listen.  Captain  Danvers  is  your  new  lover.  If  you  value  his 
life  and  your  own  swear  that,  let  come  what  will,  you  will 
keep  my  secret. 

During  the  above  Sister  Alice  enters  softly^  l.  c,  and  holds  re- 
voher  hack  of  his  head. 

Sister  A.  If  you  value  your  life,  go  at  once,  and  never  show 
your  cowardly  face  on  these  premises  again.  (Ryon  turns  his 
head,  slowly  till  he  sees  the  pistol^  then  drops  Grace's  hand.) 

Ry.  I  beg  pardon. 

Sister  A.  {sternly).  Not  a  word,  sir.    Go!    {Points  to  c.) 

Ryon  exits  quickly^  c.    Grace  turns,  and  laying  her  head  on 
Sister  Alice's  shoulder  sods. 

Sister  A.  You  poor  child !  This  excitement  has  completely 
unnerved  you.    What  was  he  saying  ? 

Grace.  Sit  down.  Sister  Alice,  and  I  will  tell  you  all. 
(Sister  Alice  sits  in  easy-chair  down  c,  and  Grace  kneels  at 
her  side.)  I  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Ryon  in  Memphis, 
where  we  lived  before  this  dreadful  war  broke  out.  He  was 
thought  only  as  a  friend  of  the  family,  and  we  all  looked  upon 
kim  as  a  pleasant  gentleinyai.    About  a  year  ago  he  insisted 
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on  paying  Ms  addresses  to  me,  and  as  his  manners  were  re- 
fined, I  made  no  decided  objections,  until  we  moved  here. 
Since  that  time  he  has  shown  his  true  colors — a  traitor  to  hie 
country — and  we  have  been  continually  annoyed  by  his  visits. 
I  tried  by  gentle  hints  to  make  him  understand  that  his  calls 
were  not  pleasant  to  us.  So  I  have  told  him  in  a  more  forcible 
manner  that  he  must  not  come  here  again,  when  he  flew  into  a 
passion  and  threatened  my  liberty. 

Sister  A.  Did  he  claim  to  yoii  that  he  is  a  single  man  ? 

Grace.  He  did.    Do  you  know  to  the  contrary  ? 

Sister  A.  I  know  his  wife  very  well ;  her  home  is  in  Mem- 
phis. 

Grace.  What !  Is  he  a  married  man  ?  What  would  the 
poor  woman  think  of  me  ? 

Sister  A.  Simply  that  you  have  been  duped,  like  hundreds 
of  our  sex,  by  a  fiend  calling  himself  a  man. 

Grace.  I'm  afraid  he  will  do  us  harm;  he  was  very,  very 
angry. 

Enter  Charley,  c. 

Chas.  Oh,  Grace,  what  is  the  matter  with  Mr.  Ryon  ?  I 
met  him  down  the  road  and  asked  him  what  was  his  hurry, 
and  he  told  me  to  go  to  the  devil. 

Grace  {rising).  I  hope  you  didn't  sauce  him  back,  Charley  ? 

Chas.  Oh,  no.  I  just  asked  him  to  let  me  know  on  what 
days  he  would  be  at  home  to  callers,  and  I  would  think  about 
it. 

Grace.  Why,  Charley  Wood ! 

Chas.  {taking  her  hand  coaxingly).  Oh,  Grace,  I  want  to  go 
for  a  drummer  boy  in  Captain  Lucas's  company !  Won't  you 
try  and  persuade  mother  that  you  and  her  can  get  along  all 
right  without  me  ? 

Grace.  Why,  Brother  Charley,  have  you  lost  your  mind  ? 
You  certainly  don't  mean  a  word  of  it  ? 

Chas.  Was  never  more  serious  in  my  life,  Grace.  They 
want  a  drummer  boy,  and  I  want  the  situation. 

Grace.  You  know,  Charley,  mother  would  never  give  her 
consent.  Only  think,  you  are  just  out  of  your  aprons.  What 
could  you  do  ? 

Chas.  {dropping  her  hand  indignantly).  I  could  beat  the 
drum,  and  if  that  didn't  kill  the  rebs,  I'd  give  a  dinner  party 
and  feed  them  on  some  of  your  biscuit. 

[Exits^  c,  in  a  very  dignified  manner. 

Grace.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  impudence  ?  I  r^n't 
blame  him  much ;  he  doesn't  like  to  be  called  a  child. 

Enter  Captain  Danvers,  c. 
Capt.  D.  Ah,  ladies,  do  I  intrude  ? 
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Grace  (rising).  Not  in  the  least,  captain;  I  will  leave  you 
to  chat  with  Sister  Alice  while  I  assist  mamma  with  dinner. 
By  the  way,  captain.  General  Geary  sent  a  colored  man  to 
inquire  after  your  health,  and  he  brought  you  some  very  fine 
fowls  for  your  dinner. 

Capt.  D..  (sitting  in  easy-chair,  r.  u.  e.).  Indeed!  It  is  very 
considerate  of  him.  We  will  try  and  do  justice  to  his  generous 
donation. 

Sister  A.  (rising),  Grace,  allow  me  to  assist  your  mother, 
while  you  remain  and  entertain  the  captain. 

Grace.  Oh,  no,  Sister  Alice  ;  keep  your  seat  ! 

Sister  A.  (laughing).  Oh,  but  I  insist  ! 

[Exits  quicMy,  L.  u.  E. 

Grace  (looking  after  her).  Captain,  won't  you  come  to  my 
rescue  ? 

Capt.  D.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  rather  glad  that  she  carried 
the  day.  I  haven't  had  a  chance  to  speak  with  you  to-day.  I 
had  a  pleasant  talk  with  your  mother  this  morning,  and  I  have 
her  permission  to  correspond  with  you  after  I  have  gone  away. 
May  I  have  your  consent,  Grace  ? 

Grace.  I  am  always  glad  to  receive  a  message  from  an  ab- 
sent friend,  but.  Captain  Danvers,  I  would  not  dare  to  re- 
ceive overtures  from  you,  above  all  others. 

Capt.  D.  Have  I  deceived  myself  ?  I  supposed  I  read  your 
language  aright  yesterday,  and  I  flattered  myself  that  you  cared 
for  me. 

Grace.  Have  you  learned  to  the  contrary  ? 

Capt.  D.  Grace,  although  our  acquaintance  has  been  brief, 
yet  I  feel  that  when  I  go  away  from  here  I  shall  leave  behind 
the  only  woman  who  can  make  my  life  happy. 

Grace.  Please  do  not  say  that.  Captain  Danvers. 

Capt.  D.  And  why  not,  Grace  ?  Am  I  intruding  on  the 
rights  of  another  ? 

Grace.  No,  sir  ;  I  am  free  to  act  as  I  like  ;  but  there  are 
other  reasons  why  you  should  not  express  your  love. 

Capt.  D.  I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  we  have  known  each 
other  too  short  a  time  to  warrant  this  from  me.  But,  Grace,  I 
am  liable  to  be  called  away  soon,  and  I  must  say  now  what  I 
would  leave  unsaid  until  you  knew  me  better,  were  it  possible. 

Grace  (sitting  on  stool  deside  Captain  Danvers).  Captain 
Danvers,  your  sojourn  with  us  has  been  very  pleasant  to  me, 
and  I  am  very  proud  to  feel  that  I  have  your  love  ;  but  for  your 
sake  I  dare  not  return  it. 

Capt.  D.  You  are  an  enigma,  Grace,  that  I  fail  to  under- 
stand. 

Grace.  I  do  not  intend  to  be, 

Capt.  D.  Is  it  on  account  of  your  Southern  friends  ?  I  am 
a  Unionist. 

Grace.  My  Southern  friends  would  rejoice  to  see  me  happy. 
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What  my  enemies  would  do  is  quite  the  reverse.    Even  now, 
captain,  I  fear  for  your  safety. 
Capt.  D.  For  my  safety  ? 

Grace.  Yes  ;  you  are  not  safe  for  one  moment  under  this 
roof. 

Capt.  D.  Who  would  harm  me  ?  We  are  inside  the  picket 
lines. 

Grace.  Very  true  ;  but  you  may  have  an  enemy  even  in  your 
own  ranks.  Captain,  I  cannot  explain  myself  more  clearly  at 
this  time.    Please  do  not  ask  me. 

Capt.  D.  Grace,  I  believe  your  fears  are  groundless  ;  I-  hoj)e 
so,  at  least.  I  certainly  fear  no  enemy  wearing  the  blue,  and 
were  it  so,  why  should  it  interfere  with  our  personal  mat- 
ters ? 

Grace.  I  can  only  say,  le  on  your  guard  for  my  sake,  as  well 
as  your  own. 

Capt.  D.  Grace,  do  you  never  fear  for  your  own  safety  and 
that  of  your  mother  and  brother  ? 

Grace.  The  word  fear  cannot  give  the  faintest  idea  of  the 
agony  we  have  endured.  We  supposed  when  we  left  Memphis 
and  came  to  this  little  hamlet  that  we  were  fleeing  from  danger 
to  a  place  of  safety.  But  the  first  night  we  were  here  the 
cottage  was  struck  by  a  shell,  and  many,  many  nights  since 
then  we  did  not  close  our  eyes.  At  one  time  we  were  visited 
by  a  foraging  party  of  Wheeler's  raiders  and  every  morsel  of 
food  taken  from  us.  Even  our  dinner — which  we  were  then 
preparing — was  confiscated,  and  for  over  one  week  we  had 
nothing  to  eat  but  some  popcorn  which  Charley  chanced  to  have 
stowed  away  in  an  old  trunli:  up  in  the  garret.  We  dared  not 
venture  out-of-doors  to  procure  either  food  or  fuel.  Such  dis- 
astrous times  are  calculated  to  make  the  strongest  hearts  grow 
faint. 

Capt.  D.  You  poor  child  ;  how  I  wish  you  and  your  friends 
were  North  until  this  cruel  war  is  over  !  {Feels  in  coat-poclcet 
for  letter^  then  looks  surprised.)  Grace,  has  any  one  been  in  this 
room  this  afternoon  except  the  family  ? 

Grace.  Yes,  sir  ;  two  persons — a  colored  m^n  with  the 
poultry  and  a  man  who  was  once  our  friend.  Why,  have  you 
missed  anything  ? 

Capt.  D.  Yes ;  an  important  letter  is  missing  from  this 
pocket.    Was  either  of  them  alone  here  ? 

Grace.  Only  the  colored  man.  He  waited  here  while  I  dis- 
posed of  the  contents  and  returned  the  basket.  And,  by  the 
way,  he  was  sitting  in  your  chair  when  I  came  back  from  the 
kitchen.    Can  it  be  possible  that  he  has  taken  it  ? 

Capt.  D.  It  is  certainly  gone,  and  must  be  found,  if  possible. 
Will  Charley  take  a  note  to  General  Geary  from  me  ? 

Grace  (rising).  Certainly.  He  always  likes  an  excuse  to 
visit  the  camp.    I  will  go  and  find  him.  [Fxits,  c. 
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Captain  Danvers  takes  note-book  from  'pockety  tears  out  a  leaf, 
and  proceeds  to  write  note,  which  he  afterward  folds  ready 
for  delivery. 

Enter  Sister  Alice,  l.  u.  e. 

Sister  A.  Our  dinner  is  ready,  captain.    Where  is  Grace  ? 

Capt.  D.  Just  stepped  out  to  find  Charley.  Sister  Alice, 
that  girl  is  a  mystery. 

Sister  A.  {laughing).  Some  people  love  mysteries,  captain. 

Capt.  D.  I  do  ;  that  one,  at  least.  What  a  pity  that  such  a 
dear  little  body  should  be  compelled  to  live  in  this  land  of  war 
and  bloodshed  ! 

Sister  A.  Yes  ;  my  heart  aches  for  them. 

Capt.  D.  I  wish  it  were  in  my  power  to  take  them  away 
from  here. 

Sister  A.  Captain,  I'm  afraid  the  wound  in  your  arm  isn't  the 
only  one  you  have  received  lately.  I  believe  Cupid  has  been 
using  you  for  a  target. 

Capt.  D.  I  confess  the  charge.  Sister  Alice.  She  is  just  the 
sweetest,  dearest  little  woman  I  ever  met  ;  but  when  I  even  hint 
of  the  matter  to  her  she  ))ids  me  to  be  silent.  There  seems  to 
be  some  obstacle  in  the  way  which  prevents  her  from  speaking 
her  true  feelings. 

Sister  A.  That  is  easily  explained.  The  young  lady  has 
a  would-be  suitor  who  has  sworn  vengeance  on  the  man  who 
becomes  his  rival  ;  and  Grace  feels  for  your  safety,  but  doesn't 
like  to  worry  you  with  the  facts. 

Capt.  D.  Well  that  explains  her  language  this  morning. 
I'm  glad,  if  this  is  all. 

Sister  A.  She  would  not  thank  me  for  telling  you  this  ; 
but  really,  captain,  there  are  reasons  why  you  should  be  on 
the  alert. 

Capt.  D.  Oh,  I  have  no  fears  !  People  who  boast  seldom 
carry  out  their  threats.    Do  you  know  the  fellow  ? 

Sister  A.  He  was  here  only  a  short  time  since,  and  I  heard 
him  making  some  terrible  threats  to  Grace. 

Capt.  T>.  Is  it  possible  ?  Well,  I  can't  blame  her  for  feeling 
alarmed.  ^ 

Entei'  Charley,  c. 

Chas.  Captain  Danvers,  Grace  said  you  wished  to  see  me. 
Capt.  D.  I  wish  you  to  take  a  message  to  General  Geary,  if 
you  will. 

Chas.  I  shall  be  delighted  to  do  so,  captain. 

Capt.  D.  {giving  letter).  We  will  have  dinner  before  you 

go- 

Grace  {at  c).  Aren't  you  people  coming  to  dinner  ?  Mamma 
fiays  it's  waiting. 
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Capt.  D.  (rising).  Yes;  we  must  not  slight  the  general's 
chickens.  [All  exit,  l.  u.  e. 

After  a  pause  rapping  heard  outside^  c. ;  then  Jumbo  puts  head  in 
and  calls. 

JuM.  Say,  dar,  yo'  white  folkses,  why  doan  yo'  say  come  in  ? 
By  golly,  I  guess  dey  am  all  gone  agin.  (Motions  to  some  one 
outside.)  Come  in  har,  yo'  ole  hibernicum  snoozer.  (Enters, 
followed  hy  Pat  O'Hakra.) 

Pat.  Phat  in  blazes  de  ye  want  to  bring  me  intil  here  fer 
whin  the  gintry  are  out  ?  Be  gorry,  av  ye  git  me  in  trouble 
Oi'U  be  the  dith  av  ye. 

JuM.  Make  yo'self  to  home,  hibernicum,  till  de  white 
folkses  aribe.  (SticJcs  up  his  nose  toward  l.  u.  e.)  Guess  dey 
am  eatin'  fried  chickin  out  dar.  By  golly,  I  can  smell  'em 
bref. 

Pat  (sitting,  R.  c).  Hould  yer  jaw,  ye  black  divil,  it's 
ashamed  Oi  am  to  be  caught  in  yer  company. 

JuM.  (looMng  through  the  corner  of  his  eye  at  Pat).  Look 
heah  now,  yo'  white  man,  doan  yo'  go  fo'  ter  pesticate  me 
dat  way,  kaze  I'ze  a  bad  niggah  if  yo'  git  me  mad. 

Pat.  Och,  may  the  divil  fly  away  wid  yer.  Av  ye  don't 
moind  yer  manners  Oi'll  report  yez  to  the  court-marshal,  be- 
dad. 

Enter  Captain  Danvers,  followed  hy  Grace,  l.  u.  e.  Cap- 
tain Danvers  has  his  naplcin  on,  as  if  just  from  dinner, 

Capt.  D.  What  is  all  this  racket  about  ? 
Pat.  (saluting).  The  haythen  nay ger  wouldn't  hould  his  jaw, 
sor. 

JuM.  He  war  pesticating  me,  boss. 

Capt.  D.  Shut  up,  sir !  Who  gave  you  fellows  the  liberty 
to  come  in  here  in  this  sly  manner  ? 

Pat.  The  nayger,  sor,  said  he  war  a  friend  av  the  family. 

Capt.  D.  (to  Grace).  Excuse  me,  Grace,  perhaps  I  am  as- 
suming too  much  authority. 

Grace.  He  is  the  person  who  came  with  the  chickens  this 
morning.    I  never  saw  him  before  that. 

Capt.  D.  Oh,  this  is  the  fellow  who  was  alone  in  the  room. 
Will  you  please  say  to  Charley  that  he  need  not  carry  the  note, 
as  it  was  in  regard  to  this  fellow.  (Grace  exits,  l.  u.  e.) 
What  do  you  fellows  want  here,  anyway  ? 

Pat.  The  gineril  sint  the  nayger  wid  a  lether  fer  yez  this 
mornin',  an'  the  big  booby  didn't  have  brains  enough  to  deliv- 
er the  same  till  ye,  so  he  sint  mesilf  to  bring  the  lether,  an'  the 
ould  varmint  to  show  me  the  way.    (Gives  letter.) 

JuM.  (shaking  fist  at  Pat).  I  done  broke  yo'  jaw  when  I 
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kotch  yo'  out,  yo'  lyin'  debil.  Spoze  Vze  gwan  ter  put  up 
wid  yo'  pestications  any  mo'  ?    No,  sah ;  I'ze  gwan  ter — 

Capt.  D.  (quickly  interrupting  him) .  Shut  up!  {Sits  in  easy- 
chair ,  R.  u.  E.)  Are  you  the  chap  that  brought  the  fowls  this 
morning  ? 

JuM.  No,  sah ;  I  brung  de  chickins. 

Capt.  D.  Did  you  sit  in  this  chair  when  here  this  morning  ? 
JuM.  Yas,  sah;  I  did,  sah. 

Capt.  D.  Did  you  have  your  hands  in  this  coat  ? 
JuM.  No,  sah ;  I  hab  my  bans  in  my  own  coat. 
Capt.  D.  What,  sir !    Do  you  deny  it  ? 

JuM.  I  clar  to  goodness,  boss,  I  nebber  did  see  dat  coat 
afore. 

Pat.  Bedad,  gineril,  Oi  belave  the  divil  be  lyin'  till  ye.  Oi 
can  see  'im  blush. 

Capt.  D.  I  think  I  had  better  search  you. 

JuM.  All  right,  sah;  yo'  won't  fine  nuffin'  dat  belong  to 
yo'.  (Captain  Danvers  proceeds  to  search  him,  and  finds  no 
letter.  Business  of  searching  can  he  made  very  amusing,  if  Jum- 
bo has  very  large  and  deep  pockets,  and  plenty  of  them,  well  filled 
with  odds  and  ends,  several  old  army  revolvers,  old  razors,  a  lot  of 
hardtack,  etc.,  etc.;  at  last  Captain  Danvers  fishes  out  a  mam- 
moth tuning-fork  fifteen  or  twenty  inches  long.) 

Capt.  D.  What  is  this  ? 

JuM.  Sho'  now,  doan  yo'  know  what  dat  am  ?  It  am  a  tunin^ 
fork. 

Capt.  D.  A  what  ? 

JuM.  A  tunin'-fork,  sah,  what  we  pitch  de  tunes  wid.  Yc 
see,  boss,  I  belong  ter  de  Punkin  Blossom  Club. 

Capt.  D.  Well,  pick  up  this  rubbish  and  pitch  yourself  ou' 
of  here.    (Jumbo  ^ic^s  up  stuff  and  puts  it  lack  in  pockets.) 

Enter  Grace,  l.  u.  e. 
Grace.  Captain,  cannot  these  men  wait  while  you  finisl 
your  meal  ? 

Capt.  D.  I  am  done  with  them,  I  think.  {Looks  at  letter.) 
Yes,  this  letter  requires  no  answer.  You  fellows  may  return  t^ 
camp.    Excuse  me,  Grace ;  I  will  finish  my  dinner. 

[Exits,  L.  U.  E, 

Grace  {to  Pat).  Are  you  one  of  General  Geary's  men  ? 

Pat.  That  Oi  am,  mum  ;  an'  a  foine  lad  the  gineril  be,  too 

Grace.  Would  you  mind  staying  here  on  guard  till  morn- 
ing if  I  get  permission  from  the  general  ? 

Pat.  Oi  wadn't  moind  shtayin'  here  av  Oi  had  me  ould  guD 
along. 

Grace.  You  won't  need  any  gun.  All  I  wish  is  that  you 
sleep  in  the  kitchen  and  see  that  no  one  comes  prowling 
around  during  the  night. 

Pat.  All  roite,  mum  ;  Oi'll  shtay. 
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JuM.  Yo'd  bettah  hide  de  fried  chickin,  missus,  if  dat  ole 
snoozer  stay  in  dar. 

Pat.  Hould  yer  jaw,  sor,  ye  black  varmint. 

Grace  {giving  letter  to  Jumbo).  Will  you  take  this  note  to 
General  Geary  direct  ? 

JuM.  Yas,  missus,  I'll  tote  it  right  up  dar  imigiately.  Say, 
missus,  doan  yo'  want  anoddah  niggah  to  sleep  in  de  kitchen? 

Grace.  No.  You  two  would  kill  each  other  before  morn- 
ing. 

JuM.  {going  c).  Guess  dat  am  a  fac',  missus.  Dis  chile  doan 
like  dat  ole  hoss-fly.  [Exits^  c. 

Grace  {to  Pat).  Come  with  me  and  I'll  show  you  around  to 
the  kitchen,  where  you  can  have  supper. 

[Exits J  c,  followed  hy  Pat,  who  speaks  aside  as  he  is  leaving. 

Pat.  Patrick  O'Harra,  ould  boy,  yez  in  luck.  Here  goes  fer 
a  square  male,  bedad. 

After  a  pause  enter  Charley  at  centre  in  a  great  state  of  excite- 
ment ;  throws  hat  in  the  air  and  yells  loudly. 

Chas.  Hurrah  !  hurrah  !  hurrah  !  Where  is  everybody  ? 
Hurrah  for — for  hurrah  !  {Throws  hat  again  and  capers  about. 
He  need  not  confine  himself  entirely  to  the  words  as  written^  hut 
heep  up  a  continual  racket ^  as  suits  him  lest;  but  don^t  forget  to  get 
in  as  many  hurrahs  as  possible.) 

Enter  Mrs.  Wood,  followed  by  Captain  Danvers  and  Sister 
Alice.    All  are  greatly  amazed. 

Mrs.  W.  Why,  Charley  Wood,  what  is  the  matter  with  you? 
Chas.  {throwing  up  hat).    Best  news  of  the  season  I  Hur- 
rah ! 

Mrs.  W.  {catching  him  by  collar).  What  do  you  mean  ?  Do 
you  intend  to  drive  us  all  wild  ? 

Chas.  {trying  to  pull  away).  Yes,  I  guess  I  do.  No,  I  don't. 
Hurrah  ! 

Mrs.  W.  {shaking  him).  Stop  this  at  once  and  tell  us  what 
you  mean. 

Enter  Grace,  c. 

Grace.  Why,  what  is  the  matter  ?    Is  any  one  hurt  ? 

Chas.  Yes.  The  old  traitor,  Bragg,  has  had  his  feelings 
hurt  I  Hurrah  !  {Tries  to  throw  hat,  but  Mrs.  Wood  takes  it 
away  from  him). 

Sister  A.  Grace,  I  guess  your  brother  is  going  insane. 

Grace  {seizing  him  by  other  arm).  Brother  Charley,  stop  this 
yelling  and  tell  us  what  is  the  matter. 

Chas.  Father  and  brother  Fred  are  coming  home.  Hur- 
rah ! 

All.  Coming  home  1 
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Chas.  Yes.  They  have  deserted  from  the  Southern  army. 
Hurrah  I    {Tries  to  get  hat.) 

Capt.  D.  Well,  that  is  certainly  good  news.  I  don't  blame 
the  boy  for  celebrating. 

Mrs.  W.  How  do  you  know  this,  my  son  ? 

Chas.  Roy  Clough  just  came  along  and  said  he  was  in  camp 
when  they  and  a  lot  of  others  came  over  Lookout  Creek  to 
where  the  Thirty-third  Massachusetts  are  camped.  He  had  a 
long  talk  with  father,  and  I'm  going  right  down  there  and  see 
them.    {Catches  up  hat  and  exits  quickly^  c.) 

Mrs.  W.  {runs  quickly  to  door  and  calls  after  him),  Charley, 
Charley,  come  back  and  I  will  go  with  you.  {Coming  hack.) 
It's  no  use.  He  has  gone  without  overcoat  or  mittens.  I  can't 
blame  him.  Wish  I  were  with  him.  Captain,  do  you  suppose 
they  will  allow  them  to  come  home  ? 

Capt.  D.  Oh,  certainly,  though  probably  not  before 
morning. 

Grace.  Thank  God,  our  prayers  have  been  answered. 
Mother,  would  we  dare  walk  down  there  to-night  ? 

Mrs.  W.  I  was  just  thinking  of  the  same  thing,  but  I  am 
afraid  it  would  not  be  prudent  so  late  at  night. 

Capt.  D.  It  would  be  a  pretty  long  walk  for  you  ladies,  but 
if  you  decide  to  go  I  will  escort  you. 

Mrs.  W.  You  are  very  kind,  captain,  but  it  would  never  do 
in  your  condition.  No  ;  we  will  wait  till  morning.  We  will 
hear  from  them  when  Charley  returns. 

[JSxitSy  L.  u.  K.  J  followed  hy  Sister  Alice. 

Capt.  D.  Grace,  I  am  so  glad  that  your  father  and  brother 
are  at  last  away  from  the  rebel  ranks. 

Grace.  Yes,  captain ;  Charley  was  right — it's  the  best  news 
of  the  season.  I  shall  be  so  happy  to  have  you  make  their 
acquaintance. 

Capt.  D.  I  am  afraid  I  shall  not  have  that  pleasure,  Grace. 
I  have  just  received  a  note  from  General  Geary  asking  me  if 
possible  to  report  to  him  to-morrow  for  marching  orders. 

Grace.  So  soon  !  Why,  captain,  you  are  not  sufficiently  re- 
covered, are  you  ? 

Capt.  D.  {taking  her  hand).  Grace,  I  do  not  mind  that,  but 
I  had  hoped  you  might  know  me  better  before  I  should  be 
called  away. 

Grace.  I  shall  be  very  lonely  when  you  are  gone,  and  if  you 
can  manage  to  send  me  an  occasional  letter,  I  can  assure  you 
they  will  meet  with  a  hearty  welcome. 

Capt.  D.  {kissing  her  hand).  Thank  you,  my  dear  girl  I  I 
shall  strive  to  merit  your  friendship.  How  often  do  you  mean 
by  occasional  ? 

Grace  {laughing).  Oh,  one  a  day  if  you  have  time  to  write 
them. 

Capt.  D.  And  will  you  answer  them  all  ? 
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Grace.  If  my  pen  and  ink  doesn't  give  out. 
Capt.  D.  Grace,  I  am  proud  of  you,  and  at  some  future 
time,  when  this  cruel  war  is  over — 

As  he  speaks  the  last  word  a  loud  report  is  hea/rd  outside^  followed 
hy  a  crash  and  strain  from  orchestra.  At  the  first  crash  a 
fia,sh-light  should  he  made  with  powder  off  r.  cjust  enough 
so  that  the  smoke  may  come  on  the  stage  for  effect,  Grace 
screams  loudly.  Captain  Danvers  runs  to  c.  and  looks  off  r. 

Capt.  D.  It's  the  compliments  of  the  rebels  on  Lookout 
Mountain,  I  guess.    A  shell  has  struck  the  stable  ! 

Grace.  Oh,  Captain,  I'm  afraid  our  carriage  pony  is  killed  ! 

[^Exits  quickly^  c,  followedhy  Captain  Danvers. 

After  a  pause  the  lights  gradually  lower ^  until  the  stage  is  semi- 
dark  ;  a  distant  clock  is  heard  to  chime  the  hour  of  twelve. 
Soft  music.  Ryon  appears  at  l.  c,  and  comes  on  very  cau- 
tiously. 

Ry.  Well,  thank  fortune,  they  have  retired.  I've  waited 
around  outside  until  my  feet  are  as  cold  as  my  heart.  I  see  a 
shot  has  struck  the  barn  and  sent  the  family  pony  to  kingdom 
come.  (Takes  letter  from  pocket.)  Now,  here's  a  shell  of  an- 
other kind,  loaded  for  Captain  Danvers.  I'll  put  it  right  here 
in  this  coat,  where  I  took  the  other  out.  {Puts  letter  iH  Cap- 
tain Danvers'  coat.)  Now,  my  dear  Grace,  when  your  lover 
is  found  with  that  letter  on  his  person  his  name  will  be  Mc- 
Ginty,  and  he  will  wish  he  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  seas.  I 
wish  I  knew  where  the  Yankee  was  sleeping ;  I'd  slip  in  and 
give  him  a  taste  of  his  own  knife.  (Goes  to  c,  where  he  listens 
carefully.) 

Pat  {appears  at  l.  1  e.,  and  looks  at  Ryon;  then  speaks  in  a 
stage  whisper).  Bedad!  there  be  a  dirthy  blaguard  in  the  mis- 
sus' parlor.  {Bolls  up  sleeves.)  Oh  ho,  me  lark,  yer  in  danger 
av  yer  loife,  fer  Oi'm  on  til  yer  toime. 

Ry.  I  can  hear  some  one  breathing  heavily,  but  blast  my 
buttons  if  I  can  tell  where  it  is. 

Pat.  Bedad !  av  Oi  had  me  ould  gun  here  Oi'd  make  'im 
think  it  war  loaded.  {Takes  empty  whiskey -bottle  from  his  pocket 
and  smells  of  it;  then  looks  in  it.)  Be  me  soul,  av  thot  had  the 
load  in  it  thot  war  there  yisterday,  Oi'd  fire  it  intil  his  stom- 
ach, and  begorra  he'd  be  a  dead  mon.  Maybe  Oi  can  fool  the 
varmint.  {Takes  cord  from  piano  cover ^  and  holding  bottle  in 
right  hand^  like  a  pistol^  creeps  cautiously  up  behind  Ryon  at  c. 
Puts  end  of  bottle  against  the  back  of  Ryon's  head.,  and  speaks  low., 
but  sternly  and  distinct.)  Hould  up  yer  hands,  sor!  An*  av 
ye  move  yer  jaw,  Oi'U  blow  more  brains  outen  yer  ould  head 
than  ye  iver  had  intil  it,  bedad. 

Ry.  (holding  up  hands).  Who  are  you  ? 
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Pat  {taking  pistol  from  Ryon's  hip-pocket).  Hould  yer  jaw, 
sor.  Put  yer  hands  behind  yer !  (Ryon  does  so.)  Now,  av  yer 
shtir  yer  a  dead  corpus;  de  ye  moind  ?  (Ties  Ryon's  hands.) 
Now,  turn  around  an'  lit  the  gintry  see  the  thavin'  varmint 
thot  ye  air. 

Ry.  {turning  around).  Oh,  it's  you,  is  it  ? 

Pat.  Bedad !  did  yer  think  it  war  Gineril  Grant  ? 

Ry.  {patronizingly).  What  are  you  doing  here,  Pat  ? 

Pat.  Bedad !  didn't  Oi  give  yer  a  hint  av  phat  Oi  war  doin' 
here  ? 

Ry.  It's  all  right,  Pat ;  this  is  one  on  me.  Come  around  to 
my  tent  to-morrow  and  get  a  drink. 

Pat.  {striking  an  attitude).  De  yer  see  onything  grane  in  me 
eye  ? 

Ry.  Curse  you ! 

Pat.  Now,  thot  sounds  more  loike  yersilf,  ould  boy. 

Enter  Sister  Alice  at  c. 
Sister  A.  What  is  the  matter  here  ? 

Pat.  Bedad,  Sister,  Oi  found  this  dirthy  blaguard  snoopin* 
around  here,  so  Oi  jist  stuck  me  ould  whiskey-bottle  bhoind 
his  ear  an'  traded  guns  wid  him.  Ye  needn't  be  afraid  av  the 
divil,  Oi'v  got  his  hands  toied. 

Ry.  You  will  pay  dearly  for  this,  you  Irish  devil. 

Pat.  Save  yer  foin  compliments,  me  hearty. 

Sister  A.  Go  to  the  camp  and  get  two  soldiers. 

Pat.  Phat  will  become  av  yersilf  wid  the  divil  ? 

Sister  A.  Never  mind  me.    Give  me  that  weapon  and  go. 

Va.t.  {giving  pistol).  All  roite,  mum.    Moind  yer  oye. 

Ry.  {patronizingly).  Madam,  while  I  admit  that  I  am  caught 
in  a  very  embarrassing  position,  I  assure  you  my  motives  for 
coming  here  were  only  the  best. 

Sister  A.  Silence,  sir !  I  know  why  you  are  here.  You 
had  murder  in  your  heart — jealous  revenge. 

Ry.  I  came  here  to  see  Captain  Danvers. 

Sister  A.  Too  true.  You  came  to  end  his  life,  but  were 
foiled  in  your  plans.  Now,  what  can  you  expect  in  return  ? 
{Raises  pistol.) 

Ry.  Oh,  madam,  I  beg  of  you ! 

Sister  A.  Silence !  Now,  sir,  why  do  you  seek  to  intrude  on 
this  family  ?  And  what  right  have  you  to  claim  the  love  or 
even  the  respect  of  Grace  Wood  ? 

Ry.  Has  a  man  no  rights  in  this  world  ? 

Sister  A.  Has  he  the  right  to  wed  and  afterward  desert  the 
wife  whose  life  he  has  blasted  ?  Has  God  given  him  the  right 
to  forsake  her,  even  while  she  is  sick  and  destitute,  and  not 
only  that,  but  take  her  jewelry  ?  Speak,  sir;  have  you  done 
this  ? 
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Ry.  There  is  no  use  to  argue  this  matter  with  you.  You 
seem  to  be  on  to  my  time  all  right. 

Sister  A.  Isn't  it  true,  sir,  that  you  left  your  wife  in  Mem- 
phis, two  years  ago,  without  one  farthing  to  buy  bread  or 
medicine,  while  you  began  at  once  trying  to  win  the  affections 
of  that  innocent  girl  ? 

Ry.  Well  ? 

Sister  A.  Speak,  sir !  Is  that  true  ? 
Ry.  Y-e-s  ;  there  is  no  use  to  deny  it. 

Sister  A.  {raising  pistol).  Then,  sir,  as  war  to  the  knife" 
seems  to  be  your  motto  and  the  way  you  have  of  settling  your 
difficulties,  ought  I  not,  in  avenging  the  wrongs  of  your  de- 
serted wife,  mete  out  to  you  what  you  intended  for  Captain 
Danvers  ? 

Ry.  (cowering).  For  God's  sake,  woman,  don't  shoot  !  I'm 
not  fit  to  die. 

Sister  A.  (lowering  pistol).  I  ought  to  end  your  earthly  ca- 
reer; 'twould  be  a  blessing  to  the  world.  But  I'll  give  you 
one  more  chance,  and  let  me  warn  you  that  if  you  are  ever  seen 
by  me  inside  the  Federal  lines  again,  I'll  point  you  out  to  Gen- 
eral Gramt  as  Dick  Ryon,  the  rebel  spy. 

Ry.  (starting).  What! 

Sister  A.  I  know  you,  sir.  Look  to  it  that  daylight  does 
not  find  you  within  the  Union  lines.  (She  unties  his  hands.) 
About  face,  sir.    (He  turns,  facing  hack,  c.) 

Ry.  Woman,  it  shall  be  as  you  command.  I  will  leave  this 
part  of  the  world  at  once,  and  thank  you  for  the  privilege. 
May  I  ask  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  my  liberty  ? 

Sister  A.  That,  sir,  does  not  signify.  Escape  while  you 
may.  (Points  to  c.)  Go!  (Ryo'^  marches  straight  out  c,  turns 
square  corner,  military  style,  and  'vanishes  left  as  curtain  falls. 
Sister  Alice  remains  pointing  till  closed  in  by  curtain.) 
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ACT  III. 

SCENE. — Cut  wood^  showing  Lookout  Mountain  in  the  distance. 
As  curtain  rises  General  Geary  is  discovered  writing  on 
tablet^  while  an  orderly  holds  his  horse  in  the  background. 
Staff  and  other  soldiers  standing  or  sitting  around,  convers- 
ing with  each  other  in  a  low  tone^  that  it  may  not  interfere 
with  the  main  parts.  General  Geary  finishes  writing, 
tears  off  sheet,  folds  and  h^nds  it  to  one  of  staff,  (Bo  not 
hurry.) 

Gen.  G.  Take  this  to  General  Shurz,  and  return  with  an  im- 
mediate answer.    (Officer  takes  note  and  exits,  l.  c.) 

Enter  Colonel  Jones,  l.  u.  e.  ;  salutes  General  Geary. 
Col.  J.  General  Geary,  I  was  over  where  the  Seventy-third 
Ohio  are  camping  this  morning,  and  I  saw  our  missing  spy 
there. 

Gen.  G.  George  Webb  ?  Good  I  I  have  been  not  a  little 
concerned  for  his  safety.  {Men  all  gather  round  and  show  eager- 
ness to  hear  from  Webb.)  Gentlemen,  this  is  good  news.  Our 
favorite  scout  and  spy,  George  Webb,  has  returned  alive  and 
well.    Did  you  speak  with  him  ? 

Col.  J.  Yes,  I  had  quite  a  chat  with  him.  He  has  been  with 
the  rebel,  General  Longstreet,  and  reports  that  the  wily  old 
Southerner  is  on  his  way  to  Knoxville,  where  he  expects  to 
wipe  out  General  Burnside's  little  army  at  a  single  stroke. 
Webb  succeeded  in  sending  the  news  ahead  to  Burnside  at 
Knoxville ;  then  he  came  over  and  entered  the  lines  of  Gener- 
al Bragg  near  Chattanooga.  {Takes  paper  from  pocket  and  pro- 
ceeds to  point  out  to  General  Geary.)  Here  is  a  small  map 
which  Webb  loaned  me  to  show  you  the  exact  position  of 
Bragg's  army.  You  will  notice  that  his  rebel  forces  half  en- 
circle Chattanooga,  and  both  his  right  and  left  rest  on  the 
Tennessee  River.  According  to  this  diagram  the  old  rebel 
holds  Lookout  Mountain,  Chattanooga  Valley,  and  Mission 
Ridge.  Webb  intimated  to  me  on  the  quiet  that  Grant  in- 
tends to  attack  Bragg's  army,  while  it  is  materially  weakened 
by  the  absence  of  Longstreet's  forces. 

Enter  Jumbo,  r.  1  e.,  with  large  bag  on  his  back,  supposed  to  bs 
filled  with  chickens.    If  he  can  carry  one  or  two  live  ones  in 
his  hands,  so  much  the  better.    He  gets  well  on  the  stage, 
then  stops,  sees  men  and  stops  suddenly,  as  if  frustrated. 
Gen.  G.  What  have  you  got  there,  you  black  rascal  ? 
JuM.  Chickins,  by  golly. 
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Gen.  G.  Where  did  you  get  them  ? 

JuM.  Got  'em  up  to  de  ole  plantation.  Didn't  I  done  tole 
yo'  I  know  whar  dey  roos'? 

Gen.  G.  Well,  sir,  didn't  1  tell  you  not  to  let  me  catch  you 
outside  the  picket  lines  again  ? 

JuM.  Didn't  kotch  me,  did  yo',  gineril  ? 

Gen.  G.  But  didn't  I  tell  you  to  never  go  outside  the  lines 
without  permission  from  me  ? 

JuM.  Yas,  sah. 

Gen.  G.  Then  why  did  you  disobey  my  orders  ? 
JuM.  Didn't  diserbay  yo',  boss;  yo'  tole  dis  yar  niggah  to  go. 
Gen.  G.  {angry).  Do  you  intend  to  stand  there  and  tell  me  a 
deliberate  lie  ? 

JuM.  No,  sah ;  didn't  I  done  ask  yo'  las'  night  ? 
Gen.  G.  And  what  did  I  tell  you  ? 

JuM.  Yo'  tole  me  ter  go  ter  de  debil,  an'  dat  am  my  ole 
massa  on  de  plantation,  so  I  jes  get  my  bag  an'  go  out  dar  an' 
git  some  chickins. 

Gen.  G.  Did  you  get  all  the  poultry  he  had  ? 

JuM.  Mos'  all,  gineril:  one  roostah  an'  four  ole  hen  git  erway. 
Den  de  big  dorg  wake  up,  an'  I  didn't  wait  to  git  'em  all. 

Gen.  G.  Well,  I'll  let  you  off  this  time,  but  it  must  not  hap- 
pen more  than  once  again. 

JuM.  I  can  git  'em  all  nex'  time,  gineril ! 

Gen.  G.  Go  to  headquarters  now  and  dress  some  of  them  for 
dinner. 

JuM.  All  right,  boss,  we'll  hab  fried  chickin  fo'  dinnah.  I 
stealed  some  buttah  from  massa's  cellah. 

Gen.  G.  All  right,  Jumbo,  I'll  forgive  you. 

JuM.  Say,  gineril,  I'ze  got  some  nice  bacon  in  dis  yar  ole  bag 
what  ole  massa  hab  hid  indegroun'.  Will  yo'  fogibme  some 
moah  ?  lExits^  L.  1  e. 

Gen.  G.  {to  Colonel  Jones).  Are  the  Seventy-third  still 
camping  on  the  hill  they  and  the  Thirty-third  so  nobly  won  ? 

CoL.  J.  No;  the  rebel  battery  on  Lookout  Mountain  is  so 
annoying  that  the  boys  have  moved  about  half  a  mile  down  the 
hill  toward  Brown's  Ferry. 

Gen.  G.  Did  Webb  say  what  he  expects  to  do  next  ? 

Col.  J.  No,  sir ;  he  said  he  had  been  resting  in  camp  for  a 
couple  of  days,  and  would  be  over  here  by  noon  to-day. 

Gkn.  G.  (looking  at  watch).  Well,  he  is  liable  to  be  at  my 
quarters  now;  let  us  return.  {To  orderly.)  You  may  bring 
my  horse ;  I  prefer  to  walk.  {Orderly  salutes  in  answer^  and 
leads  horse  off^  L.    All  exit^  L.) 

After  a  pause  Ryon  steps  from  hehind  a  tree^  R.  u.  e.,  and  com-' 
ing  down^  makes  a  mocJc  salute  in  the  direction  the  General 
has  taken. 

Ry.  Thanks,  gentlemen,  for  the  information.  General  Bragg 
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will  be  glad  to  learn  that  Grant  intends  an  attack  soon.  You 
had  better  examine  the  hollow  trees  before  holding  your  private 
councils  under  their  shade.  Won't  it  be  as  good  as  a  victory 
when  I  return  and  tell  General  Bragg  that  I  have  put  a  quietus 
on  the  lips  of  that  stealthy  Yankee  spy,  George  Webb  ?  There 
is  no  use  of  talking,  I  must  close  up  my  business  in  this  part 
of  Yankeedom  and  get  out.  I  can  dodge  solid  shot  from  big 
guns,  shells,  grape,  and  canister  or  minie-balls,  but  dern  my 
buttons,  when  a  woman  vents  her  spite  on  me  and  unlimbers 
her  tongue,  I  begin  to  feel  weak  in  the  knees.  It's  very  evi- 
dent she  knew  what  she  was  talking  about,  but  how  in  thunder 
she  got  my  history  down  so  fine  is  more  than  I  can  fathom. 

Enter  Pat.,  r.  1  e.,  with  gun.    Sees  Ryon  and  stops, 

Pat.  Hullo,  there,  ye  auld  booby.  Phy  didn't  ye  stop  till 
the  house  there  whoile  Oi  got  the  sojers  ? 

Ry.  Because  the  lady  found  me  to  be  a  friend  of  the  fam- 
ily and  let  me  go.  Where's  that  pistol  you  took  from  my 
pocket  ? 

Pat.  Bedad,  av  the  lady  found  ye  wor  a  friend  av  the  family, 
phy  didn't  she  give  ye  back  yer  auld  pishtol  ! 

Ry.  I  suppose  she  thought  it  was  yours,  and  when  I  came 
away  I  forgot  to  ask  for  it. 

Pat.  Well,  sor,  here's  yer  auld  gun.  It's  no  use  to  me  whin 
Oi  can  capture  a  mon  wid  a  whiskey-bottle.    (Gives  jnstol.) 

Ry.  (  tahing  pistol).  Thank  you.    Where  do  you  belong  ? 

Pat.  Oi  belong  to  home,  sor,  but  Oi  got  grafted,  and  had  to 
come  till  the  war. 

Ry.  Don't  you  like  military  life  ? 

Pat.  Whin  the  prowisions  are  good,  Oi  don't  moind  it  ;  but 
whin  a  mon  has  nothin'  to  ate  fer  a  whole  wake  but  three  hard 
tacks  and  a  dozen  kernils  av  coffee,  excuse  me,  if  ye  plaze, 
sor. 

Ry.  In  what  part  of  the  camp  do  you  stop  ? 

Pat.  Oh,  O'im  gineril  roustabout  at  Geary's  headquarthers. 

Ry.  I  wish  you  would  promise  me  not  to  mention  our 
difficulty  of  last  night  ;  will  you  ? 

Pat.  Shure  now,  where's  the  harum,  sor.  It  be  only  a  good 
joke  on  yersilf. 

Ry.  The  joke  was  on  you,  old  boy  ;  you  took  me  for  a 
burglar. 

Pat.  So  Oi  did,  sor,  an'  Oi've  not  changed  me  moind  yit. 

Ry.  (angry).  You  Irish  fool,  do  you  mean  to  insinuate 
that  I  am  a  thief  ? 

Pat.  Ye  would  be  av  ye  were  smart  enough  to  shtale  widout 
bein'  caught. 

Ry.  (drawing  pistol).  I've  a  mind  to  blow  the  top  of  your 
head  off,  you  impudent  pup. 
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Pat.  All  roiglit,  sor  ;  av  it  be  a  duel  ye  want,  Oi'm  yer 
huckleberry.    {Steps  hack  and  raises  gun.) 

Ky.  {quickly  raising  pistol).  Take  that  for  your  impudence  ! 
{The  pistol  fails  to  go). 

Pat.  {laughing  loudly).  Bedad,  sor,  yer  auld  pishtol  be  no 
good.    Oi  pulled  the  plugs  all  out  mesilf. 

Ry.  The  devil  you  did  ! 

Pat.  Yis,  sor  ;  an'  now  it's  me  turn.  {Baising  gun.)  Moind 
yer  eye. 

By.  {raising  loth  hands).  For  heaven's  sake,  man,  don't 
shoot  me  ! 

Pat.  Hould  yer  jaw,  sor  ;  ye  wad  have  shown  no  mercy  to 
me  if  yer  auld  pishtol  had  wint  off.  Now,  Oi'm  goin'  to  pay 
ye  off  in  yer  own  money,  ye  dirthy  coward. 

By.  {dropping  on  knees).  Oh,  sir,  please  don't  shoot  !  Think 
of  my  wife  and  family. 

Pat.  Does  ye  want  ter  leave  ony  word  fer  thim  ? 

By.  Please  don't  shoot  ;  they  need  my  support.  Think  of 
your  own  loved  ones. 

Pat.  Bedad,  Oi  have  none  since  Biddy  Bean  wint  back  on 
me  entoirely.  {Loicering  his  gun.)  Oi  ought  to  have  yer  hide 
fer  a  scarecrow  to  warn  all  poor  divils  like  you  not  to  fool  wid 
an  Oirishman. 

By.  Please  let  me  go. 

Pat.  On  one  condition,  sor. 

By.  Yes  ;  what  is  it  ? 

Pat.  That  ye  beg  moy  forgiveness,  sor. 

By.  Yes,  yes  ;  I  do,  a  thousand  times. 

Pat.  Stand  up,  sor.    Now,  who  be  a  dirthy  divil  (Byon 
hesitates,  Pat  brings  gun  to  his  eye.) 
By.  I  am. 

Pat.  Who  be  a  gintleman,  sor. 
By.  You  are. 

Pat.  Now,  sor,  yez  may  go,  but  moind  ye,  the  nixt  toime  ye 
give  me  ony  av  yer  lip  Oi'll  have  this  auld  gun  loaded,  be 
jabers  ! 

By.  What  !  isn't  that  gun  loaded  ? 

Pat.  No,  sir  ;  it's  loike  yer  auld  pishtol — no  good. 

By.  Curse  you  !    I'll  be  even  with  you  yet. 

Pat.  Be  aisy  wid  yer  tongue  now.  Oi've  heard  av  empty 
guns  killing  varmints  loike  yersilf .  ( Takes  a  cartridge  from 
pocket  and  tosses  to  Byon.)  There  be  the  plug  Oi  tuk  from 
yer  pishtol,  sor. 

By.  Where  are  the  other  four  ! 

Pat.  In  yer  pishtol,  sor.    Good  day,  sor. 

[Shoulders  gun  and  exits,  l.  1.  E. 

By.  {stands  spellbound  looking  at  pistol).  Well,  dern  my  but- 
tons, if  that  ain't  a  fact  !  Had  I  pulled  on  him  again  he  would 
have  been  a  dead  Irishman.    Knowledge  is  power  sometimes, 
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but  of  late  sad  experience  seems  to  be  my  teacher.  Never 
mind,  I  may  get  a  crack  at  that  *'bog  trotter"  before  I  leave 
here,  and  if  I  do  he'll  bite  the  dust.  {Loohs  off  r.,  shading  his 
eyes  with  hands.)  Ah  ha  !  I'm  in  luck.  Here  comes  George 
Webb,  the  Union  spy.  He  must  not  see  me  here,  for  I  think 
he's  on  to  my  time.  (Steps  behind  tree^  R.  2  e.,  soft  music. 
A  fter  a  pause  George  Webb  enters,  r.  1  e.  ,  close  by  tree,  dressed 
in  citizen^ s  clothes.  He  saunters  slowly  along,  looking  at  an  open 
letter  in  his  hand.  When  about  four  feet  from  tree  Ryon  springs 
forward  and  strikes  Webb  in  back  [supposed  to  be  with  knife\  at 
same  time  exclaiming  :  Take  that,  you  blasted  Yankee  spy  !" 
Webb  utters  one  cry,  Oh  !"  then  falls  on  one  knee,  then  to  stage, 
face  down^  dead.  Ryon  throws  knife  on  ground  beside  Webb, 
and  takes  letter  from  Webb's  hand,  looks  closely  at  it,  then  puta 
it  in  pocket.  At  the  same  time  that  Ryon  stabs  Webb,  Char- 
ley Wood  comes  on  at  r.  u.  e.,  and  is  an  eye-witness  to  ths 
whole  and  speaks  as  Ryon  puts  letter  in  pocket.) 

Chas.  Mr.  Ryon,  none  but  a  coward  would  stab  a  man  in  the 
back.    I  shall  report  you  to  General  Geary. 

Ry.  (catching  him  by  throat.)  You  will,  eh  ?  I'll  teach  you 
to  dog  my  tracks. 

Chas.  (trying  to  loosen  Ryon's  hands).  Oh,  please  don't  ! 
■  You  will  kill  me.  (Struggles.) 

Ry.  I  expect  to  kill  you,  you  little  devil.  (  Pushes  him  back 
on  ground.) 

Chas.  Oh  (struggles)  mother!    (Becomes  unconscious.) 

Ry.  (straightening  up).  I  didn't  mean  to  kill  the  rascal,  but 
there  is  one  satisfaction;  he  won't  ever  squeal  on  me.  (Takes 
Charley  on  shoulder,  and  exits,  r.  u.  e.    Soft  music.) 

Enters  Captain  Danvers,  r.  1  e.  ;  discovers  body. 

Capt.  D.  What's  this  ?  A  dead  citizen !  (Picks  up  knife.) 
Why,  that  looks  like  my  knife !  Great  heavens,  it  is !  there's 
my  name  on  the  blade !  But  why  should  it  be  here,  and  who 
is  this  poor,  unfortunate  man  ?  (Turns  body  over.)  Oh,  God, 
it's  Webb !  (Puts  hand  on  heart.)  This  is  treachery.  Speak, 
George,  and  tell  me  who  has  done  this  dastardly  act ! 

JSJnter  Colonel  Jones,  l.  c.  ;  stops  short  in  surprise. 

Col.  J.  Why,  Captain  Danvers,  is  this  you  ?  For  God's 
sake,  what  have  you  done  ?  (Captain  Danvers  rises  with 
knife  still  in  his  hand  and  stands,  as  if  appalled,  looking  at  the 
body.  Starts  as  Colonel  Jones  speaks  again.)  Speak,  sir! 
Why  have  you  done  this  ? 

Capt.  D.  Colonel  Jones,  have  you  the  effrontery  to  even  in- 
timate that  this  is  my  work  ? 

Col.  J.  Give  me  that  knife,  sir. 

Capt.  D,  I  decline  to  do  so, 
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Col.  J.  {drawing  sword),  I  demand  it.  (CAi'TAlN  Dan  vers 
gives  hnife.)    Now  your  explanation  of  this  affair. 

Capt.  D.  Colonel,  you  are  laboring  under  a  grave  mistake. 
Before  God,  I  deny  having  any  hand  in  this  foul  murder  or 
any  knowledge  of  who  was  the  perpetrator. 

Col.  J.  (looking  at  knife).  Your  name  is  on  this  knife. 

Capt.  D.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is  my  stiletto. 

CoL.  J.  Have  you  loaned  it  to  any  one  ? 

Capt.  D.  No,  sir;  I  never  lend  it. 

Col.  J.  Isn't  this  the  instrument  which  did  that  murder  ? 
Capt.  D.  I  will  explain  what  I  know. 

Enter  Ryon,  r.  1  e.,  with  field- glass  ;  speaks  quickly. 

Ry.  So  will  I,  sir.  I  saw  this  man  strike  George  Webb  in 
the  back. 

Capt.  D.  'Tis  false !    Who  are  you  ? 

Ry.  Oh,  it's  no  matter  who  I  am  !  You  can't  bluff  me  ;  I 
saw  you  stab  that  man. 

CoL.  J.  Why  didn't  you  interfere,  sir  ? 
Ry.  I  was  too  far  off. 
CoL.  J.  Where  were  you  ? 

Ry.  {pointing,  r.).  On  the  summit  of  yonder  hill,  sir,  look- 
ing through  my  glass. 

Capt.  D.  {to  Ryon).  I  am  unarmed  and  unable  to  defend 
myself  against  your  dastardly  insults  ;  but  mind  you,  sir,  I'll 
repay  you  with  interest,  whoever  you  are. 

Ry.  {snapping  fingers  at  Captain  Danvers).  That  for  your 
braggart  threats;  I  shall  not  screen  you. 

CoL.  J.  {to  Ryon).  Go  and  explain  this  matter  to  General 
Geary,  and  tell  him  I  remain  here  subject  to  his  orders. 

[  Ryon  salutes  and  exits,  l. 

Capt.  D.  I  will  state  this  matter  to  the  General  myself. 
{Starts  to  go,  L.    Colonel  Jones  steps  in  front  of  him.) 

CoL.  J.  On  the  contrary,  sir,  you  will  remain  where  you  are 
till  further  orders. 

Capt.  D.  Colonel  Jones,  are  you  bereft  of  all  reason,  and 
do  you  think  for  a  moment  that  I  would  kill  my  own  friend  ? 
{Kneels  hesidehody.)  Oh,  George,  comrade,  unclose  those  sealed 
lips  and  come  to  my  rescue !  {Puts  handkerchief  to  face  and  re- 
mains motionless  for  some  time.    Soft^  low  music.) 

Enter  Grace  Wood,  r^  1  e.    Colonel  Jones  raises  hat. 

Grace.  Excuse  me,  sir.    Do  I  intrude  ? 
Col.  J.  No,  madam.    We  have  a  very  unfortunate  occur- 
rence. 

Capt.  D.  {looking  up).  Why,  Grace,  is  it  you  ?  {Rising.) 
Grace  {coming  to  his  side).  Captain  Danvers,  what  has  hap- 
pened ? 
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Capt.  D.  {putting  arm  around  waist).  Some  one  has  mur- 
dered my  friend,  Webb. 

Grace.  Murdered!  Oh,  Captain,  who  can  be  the  guilty 
wretch  who  has  done  this  ?    Poor  fellow ! 

Capt.  D.  Grace,  my  dear  girl,  I  dislike  to  tell  you  that  I  am 
accused  of  being  the  murderer. 

Grace.  You!  {Throwing  arms  about  Ms  neck.)  Oh,  Cap- 
tain Danvers! 

Capt.  D.  Grace,  I  am  innocent  of  the  charge. 

Grace.  All  the  world  could  not  make  me  believe  you  guilty. 
You  are  too  noble  to  commit  an  act  so  low.  Who  are  your 
accusers  ?    I  will  face  them  with  you. 

Capt.  D.  {pointing  to  Colonel  Jones).  There  is  one  who 
believes  me  guilty. 

Grace  {to  Colonel  Jones).  Will  you  oblige  me  with  your 
proofs,  sir  ? 

Col.  J.  The  evidence  is  very  strong,  madam  ;  but  I  have 
neither  time  nor  desire  to  parley  with  a  woman. 

Grace.  Which  fact  alone  brands  you  as  a  coward  I 

Capt.  D.  Please,  Grace,  say  no  more.  I  am  in  a  critical 
condition,  but  hope  to  extricate  myself  after  seeing  my  gen- 
eral.   How  did  you  happen  here  ? 

Grace.  We  all  came  down  to  see  father  and  brother,  who 
with  mother  have  gone  home.  I  sent  Charley  to  tell  you  to 
come  home  for  early  tea  ;  I  so  want  you  to  meet  papa  and 
Fred.  Charley  was  gone  so  long  that  I  came  to  find  him. 
Have  you  seen  him  ? 

Capt.  D.  No,  I  have  not.  And,  my  dear  Grace,  it  will  be 
impossible  to  grant  your  request  after  this  unhappy  event. 

Grace.  Why,  captain,  they  will  not  detain  you,  I  am  sure ! 

Capt.  D.  I  hope  you  predict  right,  Grace. 

Grace.  General  Grant  has  promised  to  send  mother  and 
Charley  and  myself  North.  Father  and  brother  are  to  enlist 
in  the  Union  army. 

Capt.  D.  That  is  good  news,  indeed,  and  almost  causes  me 
to  forget  my  dilemma.    When  do  you  start  ? 

Grace.  Papa  said  we  would  be  ready  by  Monday  ;  but  I  can 
never  think  of  going  while  this  cloud  hangs  over  you. 

Capt.  D.  My  dear  girl,  you  could  lend  me  no  assistance, 
and  I  shall  feel  much  more  composed  knowing  you  are  safe 
from  harm. 

Enter  Jumbo  with  three  other  soldiers  carrying  a  stretcher^  which 
they  lower  beside  the  body, 

JuM.  {giving  letter  to  Colonel  Jones).  Dis  yar  am  from 
Gineril  Geary,  sah. 
Col.  J.  {reads  aloud). 

Colonel  Jones  :  See  that  the  body  of  George  Webb  is 
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brought  to  my  headquarters  at  once,  and  Captain  Danvers 
placed  under  arrest  and  taken  to  the  guard-house  to  await  fur- 
ther examination  on  the  charge  of  wilful  murder. 

General  Geary. 

Col.  J.  {to  Captain  Danvers).  You  hear  this  order,  sir  ? 

Capt.  D.  Yes,  sir.  I  am  ready.  {Men  put  hody  on  stretcher 
and  stand  ready  for  orders.) 

Grace  {clinging  to  Captain  Danvers).  Oh,  I  cannot  let 
them  take  you  in  this  cruel,  unsatisfactory  manner!  {To  Colo- 
nel Jones.)  Colonel  Jones,  if  you  had  one  spark  of  manhood 
you  would  stand  by  the  captain  and  help  him  to  explain  this 
matter.  Please,  sir,  may  I  accompany  you  to  General  Geary  ? 
I  am  sure  he  will  listen  to  reason. 

Col.  J.  Sorry  I  can't  grant  the  request,  madam.  {To 
Captain  Danvers.)    Come,  sir,  are  you  ready  ? 

Capt.  D.  Yes,  sir. 

Grace.  Oh,  captain,  must  it  be  so  ? 

Capt.  D.  I  must  go,  dear ;  it  is  the  general's  orders.  {Kisses 
Iter  forehead^  then  loosens  arms.) 

Grace.  No,  no,  it  must  not  be  so!  You  are  innocent. 
{PloAies  hand  to  head,  then  faints.,  J)ut  is  held  from  falling  hy  Cap- 
tain Danvers.) 

Capt.  D.  Poor  child,  this  is  too  much  for  your  poor,  tired 
nerves ! 

Col.  J.  {to  men).  Attention !  {Men  lift  stretcher.  Colonel 
Jones  strikes  a  position,  c. ,  with  finger  pointing  in  direction  of 
stretcher,  l.  c.  To  Captain  Danvers,  r.  c.)  Captain  Dan- 
vers,  fall  in  and  follow  the  body  of  your  victim  to  headquarters. 
{Picture,) 
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ACT  IV. 

SCENE. — Headquarters  of  Ge^bb,aJj  Geaky,  either  in  the  sami 
old  shop,  or  it  may  he  in  front  of  a  large  tent  showing  from 
left  side  of  stage,  and  showing  landscape  background,  and 
field  of  tents  on  hack  drop,  one  or  two  of  the  nearest  tents  to  be 
real  ones,  made  to  match  the  painted  ones,  with  soldiers  sleeps 
ing  here  and  there  by  the  tents  ;  camp-fire,  etc.,  camp  stools, 
table,  etc.,  as  in  Act  I.  As  curtain  rises  Pat  is  discov- 
ered drilling  Jumbo  and  the  other  colored  people  in  manual  of 
arms.  They  stand  in  line  on  left  of  stage^  facing  r.  Pat 
in  front  of  them,  r. 

Pat.  Now,  thin,  come  to  attintion. 
JuM.  Yas,  sah ;  we  is. 

Pat.  Shoulder  arms,  sor !  (Jumbo,  loho  stands  at  order  arms, 
brings  his  gun  up  as  one  would  shoulder  an  axe,  and  as  he  does  so 
the  butt  strikes  Pat  on  tJie  nose,  who  drops  sword  and  puts  both 
hands  to  his face.  He  should  have  small  sponge  ready  in  palm  of 
his  left  hand  saturated  icith  red  liquid  or  carmine,  which  will 
smear  his  nose  and  face  like  blood.)  Och,  ye  black  haythen  fool, 
OiVe  a  moind  to  break  yer  jaw,  so  Oi  am ! 

[Exits,  L.,  holding  nose, 

JuM.  (looking  after  him,  and  stepping  out  r.  ,  where  Pat  had 
stood,  picks  ap  sword).  Dat  ole  snoozer  doan  know  nuffin'  'bout 
dis  yar  business.  De  place  fer  a  officer  am  behine  a  tree  ef  he 
doan  want  ter  git  hurt.  Now,  gemen,  I  show  yo'  how  ter  use 
de  gun  accawdin'  ter  de  military  taxes.  De  fust  odah  I  gib  ter 
am,  Take  down  youah  guns !  ( They  lower  their  guns  to  order 
arms.)  Dat  am  splendiferous.  Now,  de  nex'  word  I  pronounce 
ter  yo'  am  {goes  to  extreme  r.  of  stage,  as  if  afraid  of  getting  hurt, 
and  calls).  Shoulder  guns,  sah !  ( They  shoulder  as  at  first,  J  xjm^" 
BO  coming  back.)  Now,  dat  am  good,  an' nobody  hurt.  Now, 
de  nex'  commandment  am,  Ally  man  lef !  Now  put  youah  gun 
on  de  Oder  side  ob  youah  head,  like  dis.  (Shows  with  sword.  They 
imitate.)  Now  den.  Present  youah  guns!  Stick  em  out,  likeyo' 
war  gwan  ter  gib  em  ter  me.  {They  do  so.)  Oh,  I  doan  want 
'em !  Yo'  jes'  hole  'em  dar.  Now,  Uncover !  Dat  means  take 
'em  back  by  de  sideob  ye.  {They  do  so.)  Now,  den.  Round 
about  face !  ( They  turn,  some  facing  the  audience  and  some  the 
back  of  stage.)  No,  sah;  dat  ain't  right.  {Turns  them  all  to 
face  back.)  Now,  when  I  pronounce  de  commandment,  Squar' 
about  face !  yo'  mus'  all  turn  right  de  oder  way.  Now,  den, 
Squar'  about  face!  {They  face  about  to  audience.)    Now,  Watch 
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youah  gineril!  Roun'  about  face!  {They  turn  square  ahoutj 
facing  hack.)  Dat's  good.  Now,  Forward,  march!  {They 
march  to  back  of  stage.)  Cross  ober!  {They  turn  and  cross  to 
R.)  Swing  youah  pardners!  {They  turn  and  march  down  front.) 
Swing  agin !  (  They  turn  and  march  across  to  centre  front. )  Stop ! 
{They  halt.)  Now,  den,  Honah  youah  pardner.  {They  all  face 
audience.)  Git  ready!  Take  aim!  Fiah!  {As  Jvubo  calls  the 
word  ^^fire,^^  the  qua/rtette  should  he  ready  to  sing  immediately^  re- 
covering their  guns  at  the  first  word.) 

Hail  to  de  cap'n ! 

We'ze  in  de  line  ob  battle. 
Doan  ye  heah  de  cannon  boom  ? 

Doan  ye  heah  de  bullets  rattle? 
Doan  ye  heah  de  dogs  a  comin'  ? 

We  will  shoot  'em  froo  an'  froo. 
An'  we'ze  gwan  ter  steal  de  chickins 

Fer  ter  feed  de  boys  in  blue. 

They  face  left  as  they  sing  chorus,  march  to  left  side,  then  turn  and 
march  up  to  hack  of  stage,  then  to  c,  when  aU  turn  front  and 
march  down  four  abreast  to  front  of  stage. 

Chorus, 

Den,  tramp,  tramp,  tramp, 

We  am  de  Punkin  Blossoms ; 
We'ze  gwan  ter  lebe  de  cotton  fields, 

Likewise  de  coon  an'  possum ; 
We'ze  gwan  to  learn  to  fight  wid  guns, 

Dat's  jes'  what  we'ze  about, 
An'  we'll  tramp  all  ober  Dixie 

Till  we  whip  de  rebels  out. 

Hail  ter  Massa  Lincum, 

Who  will  liberate  de  niggahs 
Hail  to  Massa  Gineril  Grant, 

Who  smokes  de  bes'  of  sigers  I 
Hail  ter  de  boys  in  blue ! 

Dey  nebber  hab  no  feah, 
Kaze  dey  belong  to  de  Sebenty-third  ] 

Ohio  Volunteers.  [Chorus, 

March  the  same  as  before,  except  to  halt  when  coming  down  the  stage 
four  abreast,  in  centre,  and  each  one  faces  to  a  corner  of  the 
stage,  and  at  a  signal  given  by  Jumbo,  who  stands  up  c, 
they  each  march  to  a  corner  and  inward  face^  as  if  on  guard^ 
where  they  remain  till  end  of  scene, 
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Enter  General  Geary  and  staff.    General  Geary  sits  at 
table,  and  staff  sit  or  stand  at  will. 

Gen.  G.  (^0  orderly).  Go  to  the  guard-house  and  bring  Cap- 
tain Dan  vers  to  me.  [  Orderly  salutes  and  exits,  l.  c. 

Enter  Colonel  Jones,  l.  c.  ;  salutes. 

Gen.  G.  Colonel,  have  you  the  letter  which  you  found  in 
the  Captain's  possession  ? 

Col.  J.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  the  letter  and  also  the  knife. 
(Lays  both  on  table.) 

Gen.  G.  Colonel,  I  wish  you  would  read  that  letter  to  these 
gentlemen. 

Col.  J.  (taJces  up  letter  and  reads  aloud). 

Lookout  Mountain,  October  4,  1863. 

To  Captain  Danvers,  IT.  S,  A, 

Dear  Sir  and  Friend  :  I  have  just  learned  of  your  being 
wounded,  and  shall  not  expect  our  interview  to  take  place  as 
we  had  planned.  However,  I  am  going  to  ask  your  assistance 
in  a  seemingly  small  matter,  though  of  great  moment  to  me 
and  my  army.  There  is  connected  with  Grant's  army,  and  I 
think  located  with  the  Seventy-third  Ohio,  one  George  Webb, 
now  acting  as  a  Federal  spy.  Said  Webb  manages,  in  some 
adroit  manner,  to  enter  our  lines  every  few  days  and  carry 
back  to  the  Federals  valuable  information  of  our  plans,  to  our 
great  detriment  and  discomfiture.  He  has  been  captured  by 
my  men  several  times,  but  manages  in  some  way  to  slip  through 
our  fingers  each  time.  Fully  appreciating  the  favors  from  you 
in  the  past,  we  wish  to  draw  on  your  generosity  once  more  by 
asking  you  to  down,  in  whatever  way  you  think  most  proper, 
this  wily  Yank,  who  is  such  a  source  of  annoyance  to  us, 
at  the  same  time  reassuring  you  that  your  efforts  in  that  di- 
rection will  be  highly  appreciated  and  richly  rewarded  by  the 
Confederate  Government. 

Hoping  you  may  see  your  way  clear  to  assist  us,  I  remain, 
as  ever. 

Your  true  friend, 

Maj. -General  Braxton  Bragg,  C.  S.  A. 

P.S. — Please  receipt  to  bearer  for  this  letter,  that  we  may 
know  it  reached  you  in  safety.  B.  B. 

Gen.  G.  What  explanation  does  Danvers  make  to  that 
letter  ? 

Col.  J.  He  claims  to  have  no  knowledge  of  the  letter  or  how 
it  came  in  his  possession. 

Gen.  G.  I  am  astonished  at  these  terrible  proceedings.  I 
would  have  staked  my  honor  on  the  integrity  of  Captain  Dau- 
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vers.  "When  such  men  as  he  turn  traitors,  who  <;an  we  trust  ? 
I  hope  the  Captain  will  be  able  to  throw  some  light  on  the 
subject  and  exonerate  himself. 

Enter  orderly^  l.  i:.,  followed  by  Captain  Danvers,  who  salutes 
General  Geary,  who^  in  turn,  motions  him  to  a  seat  other 
side  of  table.    Captain  Danvers  sits. 

Gen.  G.  {after  a  long  pause).  Captain  Danvers,  these  are 
grave  charges  brought  against  you.  What  have  you  to  say  for 
yourself  ? 

Capt.  D.  May  I  ask  who  preferred  these  charges  and  what 
are  they  ? 

Gen.  G.  Captain  Danvers,  you  are  charged  by  Colonel  Jones 
with  the  wilful  murder  of  George  Webb,  and  with  treason  in 
assisting  the  enemy  and  receiving  incendiary  letters  from  rebel 
commanders. 

Capt.  D.  {rising).  General,  I  most  emphatically  deny  the 
whole  charge,  and  request  that  you  proceed  at  once  with  the 
alleged  proof. 

Gen.  G.  {to  orderly).  Go,  summon  Lawrence  DeWitt  ;  you 
will  find  him  at  Captain  Luca's  tent.  {Orderly  exits,  l.  c.) 
Colonel  Jones,  what  knowledge  have  you  of  this  crime  ? 

Col.  J.  {rising).  On  Tuesday  of  last  week,  I  started  to  go 
over  to  where  the  Thirty- third  Massachusetts  are  camped,  and 
when  passing  through  the  timber  just  east  of  the  trenches,  I 
came  suddenly  upon  this  man.  Captain  Danvers,  kneeling  be- 
side the  dead  body  of  George  Webb.  In  one  hand  he  held 
this  knife  {points  to  or  picks  up  Tcnife  from  table),  still  dripping 
with  the  life  blood  of  the  murdered  man,  while  with  the  other 
hand  he  was  searching  the  inner  pockets  of  Webb's  coat. 
This  knife,  as  you  will  see,  has  the  name  of  Captain  Danvers 
on  the  handle.  {Sits.) 

Gen.  G.  Captain  Danvers,  what  have  you  to  say  of  this  letter 
which  Colonel  Jones  found  in  your  possession,  and  also  these 
charges  as  preferred  by  him  ? 

Capt.  D.  {rising).  General,  I  have  no  knowledge  of  where 
that  letter  came  from  or  how  it  chanced  to  be  found  in  my 
possession.  I  admit  that  he  found  it  in  the  pocket  of  my  coat. 
I  also  admit  that  he  found  me  kneeling  by  the  body  of  Webb, 
but  I  deny  that  I  was  searching  his  pockets.  I  was  trying  to 
ascertain  if  his  heart  had  ceased  its  beating. 

Gen.  G.  Did  you  have  the  knife  in  your  hand,  as  was 
stated  ? 

Capt.  D.  Yes,  sir  ;  that  is  true.  I  had  just  picked  it  up 
from  the  ground,  and  was  greatly  surprised  to  find  it  was  my 
own  stiletto,  which  I  supposed  was  in  my  pocket.  General, 
there  is  some  deep  treachery  somewhere. 

Gen.  G.  So  I  perceive  by  the  contents  of  this  letter. 
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Enter  orderly  with  Ryon,  l.  c,  who  crosses  and  sits,  r.  c.  Ryon 
should  show  signs  of  nervousness. 

Capt.  D.  I  know  no  more  of  the  origin  of  that  letter  than 
you  do.  It's  my  opinion  that  there's  a  scheming  devil  some- 
where in  this  matter,  who  is  trying  to  ruin  me. 

Gen.  Gr.  We  will  listen  to  any  theory  you  may  advance,  Cap- 
tain. No  one  would  feel  more  gratified  than  I  to  see  you  ex- 
onerated from  these  charges,  though  frankly.  Captain  Dan- 
vers,  judging  from  what  I  have  seen  and  heard,  I  believe  you 
to  be  guilty  of  both  murder  and  treason,  as  charged.  {To 
Ryon.)    Mr.  DeWitt,  what  do  you  know  of  this  matter  ? 

Ry.  I  was  returning  from  the  errand  on  which  you  sent 
me,  and  while  on  the  summit  of  the  first  hill  toward  Brown 
Ferry,  and  looking  over  the  country  with  my  glass,  I  espied  a 
Union  soldier  and  a  man  in  the  garb  of  a  citizen,  who  were 
gesticulating  as  if  in  a  quarrel.  Suddenly  I  saw  this  man 
draw  a  knife  from  under  his  coat,  and  strike  the  other  in  the 
back  as  he  was  turning  to  leave.  I  immediately  ran  down  to 
the  scene,  and  on  my  arrival  I  found  this  man  {pointing  to 
Captain  Danvers)  kneeling  beside  the  body  of  his  victim, 
still  holding  the  knife  with  which  he  had  committed  the  deed. 
Colonel  Jones  had  reached  the  place  before  me,  and  was  talk- 
ing to  the  murderer  when  I  arrived. 

Capt.  D.  Are  you  sure,  sir,  that  I  am  the  man  whom  you 
saw  quarrelling  with  the  citizen  while  looking  through  your 
glass  ? 

Ry.  I  am,  sir  ;  and  I  remember  distinctly  seeing  that  bandage 
on  your  arm. 

Gen.  G.  {to  Ryon).  What  did  you  say  to  him  on  your  ar- 
rival ? 

Ry.  I  told  him  I  had  been  an  eye-witness  to  his  crime.  He 
denied  the  fact,  and  demanded  to  know  who  I  was.  Then 
Colonel  Jones  sent  me  to  you. 

Gen.  G.  Captain  Danvers,  what  do  you  say  in  answer  to  this 
testimony  ? 

Capt.  D.  Simply,  sir,  that  it  is  a  base  fabrication,  and  I  in- 
sist on  knowing  who  is  this  witness. 

Gen.  G.  His  name  is  Lawrence  DeWitt ;  further  than  that 
we  have  reasons  for  not  enlightening  you.  Have  you  anything 
further  to  say  in  your  own  defence  ? 

Capt.  D.  General,  I  have  stated  all  I  know  of  this  matter; 
fate  seems  to  be  against  me.  I  can  only  repeat  that  I  am  in- 
nocent of  this  crime. 

Gen.  G.  {rising).  Captain  Danvers,  we  ought  to  make  an  ex- 
ample of  you  by  hanging  you  to  the  first  tree.  The  evidence 
against  you  is  conclusive,  and  I  shall  send  you  to  Washington 
at  once  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  laws  of  our  country. 
Colonel  Jones,  place  this  man  under  a  strong  guard,  and  see 
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that  no  one  is  allowed  to  communicate  with  him  till  further 
orders. 

Enter  Pat,  l.  c.  ;  salutes, 

Pat.  Av  ye  plaze,  gineril,  there  be  a  lady  outside  phat  wants 
to  spake  wid  yer  highness. 

Gen.  G.  Tell  the  lady  I  will  see  her  presently. 

[Pat  exits^  l.  c. 

Capt.  D.  General,  I  hardly  know  what  to  say  of  this  affair. 
The  evidence  certainly  places  me  in  a  very  unfavorable  light, 
without  the  shadow  of  a  chance  to  establish  my  innocence. 

Enter  Grace  Wood,  l.  c. 
Grace.  Please  excuse  me,  general,  for  entering  unbidden. 
My  object  is  to  furnish  proof  of  Captain  Danvers'  innocence. 
{As  Grace  enters^  Ryon  turns  Ms  face  away  to  conceal  his  iden- 
tity^ and  should  appear  more  nervous  as  the  evidence  against  him 
deepens.) 

Gen.  G.  Then  you  are  a  welcome  visitor,  Miss  Wood.  Please 
be  seated. 

Grace.  Thank  you ;  I  prefer  to  stand.  Is  it  true  that  you 
believe  Captain  Danvers  to  be  the  assassin  who  killed  George 
Webb  ? 

Gen.  G.  We  do.    Have  you  evidence  to  the  contrary  ? 

Grace.  I  have.  {Points  to  Ryon.)  There  stands  the  villain 
who  did  the  deed. 

Gen.  G.  Do  you  mean  Lawrence  DeWitt  ? 

Grace.  No,  sir;  Dick  Ryon,  the  rebel  spy. 

Ry.  {clinching  fist).  Have  a  care,  Grace  Wood. 

Grace.  General,  will  you  kindly  oblige  me  by  sending  for 
Sister  Alice  ? 

Gen.  G.  (writes  on  card  and  gives  to  orderly).  Take  this  to 
Surgeon  Copeland  at  the  hospital,  and  return  immediately  with 
Sister  Alice.  {Orderly  tahes  card^  salutes^  and  exits^  l.  c. 

Ry.  General,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  go  to  my  tent,  I  will 
produce  further  evidence  in  this  matter. 

Gen.  G.  If  you  have  more  evidence,  why  did  you  not  bring 
it  with  you  ? 

Ry.  I  forgot  it,  sir. 

Gen.  G.  There  is  plenty  of  time  if  more  evidence  is  needed. 
You  had  better  stay  where  you  are. 

Grace.  General,  may  I  see  the  letter  which  I  understand  was 
alleged  to  have  come  from  General  Bragg,  and  found  on  the 
captain's  person  ? 

Gen.  G.  Certainly;  here  it  is.    {Gives  letter.) 

Grace  taJces  letter  ;  looTcs  at  it  carefully  for  a  long  pause.  Ryon 
watches  her  closely^  and  starts  as  she  takes  a  small  package  of 
letters,  from  her  pocket  or  hand-bag ^  and  gives  them  to  Gen- 
BKAL  Geary  with  the  oth^< 
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Grace.  General  Geary,  here  are  some  old  letters  written  by 
that  scoundrel,  Ryon.  Will  you  please  compare  the  hand- 
writing ? 

Ry.  (hisses).  Fiend! 

Gen.  G.  (after  comparing  writing^  rising).  They  are  one  and 
the  same.  Colonel  Jones,  you  will  place  this  man  under 
arrest. 

Ry.  {starting,  l.  c).  Not  if  I  can  help  it. 

JuM.  {who  stands  l.  c,  quickly  brings  his  musTcet  down  to  charge 
bayonets).  Stand  back,  sah,  fo'  yo'  git  de  Punkin  Blossom  Club  ' 
arter  yo\    (Forces  Ryon  hacJc  to  place.    Colonel  Jones  crosses 
and  stands  hy  Ryon.) 

Chas.  (heard  outside).  Please,  sir,  I  wish  to  see  General 
Geary. 

Pat  (outside).  But  ye  can't,  sor.    The  gineril  be  busy. 

Chas.  But,  sir,  I  must  see  him.    I  have  important  news. 

Grace  (excitedly  catching  generaVs  arm).  Oh,  sir,  that  is  my 
brother,  who  disappeared  so  mysteriously.    May  he  come  in  ? 

Gen.  G.  Certainly  ;  I  will  get  him.  (Goes  to  l.  c.  and  calls 
to  Pat.)    Let  the  boy  pass,  sir. 

Enter  Charley  Wood,  l.  c,  with  hair  dishevelled,  clothes  tmm^ 
face  very  dirty,  and  several  large  scratches  on  cheek  and  fore- 
head. Grace  meets  him  at  entrance,  and  throws  arms  around 
him,. 

Grace.  Oh,  brother  Charley,  are  you  really  alive  ?  We  have 
looked  everywhere  lor  you. 

Chas.  (feebly).  Not  everywhere,  Grace.  You  didn't  look  in 
Nickajack  Cave  or  you  would  have  found  me  ;  but  oh,  sister, 
I'm  so  hungry. 

Grace  (bringing  him  to  a  seat).  Why,  brother,  how  dread- 
fully you  look  !    What  were  you  doing  at  Nickajack  Cave  ? 

The  men  all  appear  interested  in  Charley,  and  Ryon,  perceiving 
he  is  not  watched,  springs  to  l.  c.  again,  but  is  metby  Jumbo, 
who  forces  him  back. 

JuM.  Yo'  ole  'possum,  git  back  dar  else  I'll  pin  yo'  to  de 
wall  wid  dis  yar  baynet. 

CoL.  J.  (to  Ryon).  Now,  sir,  if  you  dare  to  move  again  I'll 
not  be  responsible  for  your  life. 

JuM.  Let  de  Punkin  Blossom  take  car  ob  him,  boss. 

CoL.  J.  All  right.  Jumbo,  and  if  he  attempts  to  escape,  fill 
him  with  lead. 

JuM.  Yas,  sah.  (To  Ryon.).  You  see  dat  ole  gun,  sah  ?  Dat  am 
loaded  fo'  bar.    I'ze  got  two  poun'  of  powdah  an'  forty  bullets 
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down  dat  hole,  so  yo'  jes  bettah  look  out  fo'  yerself,  kaze  ef 
yo'  try  to  run  yous  a  dead  niggah. 

{During  the  aho'ce  dialogue  Grace  and  Charley  should  he  corir' 
versing  very  low  with  each  other?) 

Grace.  Why  did  you  go  so  far  from  home,  Charley  ? 

Chas.  I  was  compelled  to  go  there  by  an  old  man  in  whose 
hands  I  was  placed  by  Mr.  Ryon. 

Gen.  G.  What  is  that,  my  boy  ?  Do  you  say  that  man 
{jpoints  to  Ryon)  compelled  you  to  go  to  the  cave  ? 

Chas.  Yes,  sir  ;  but  I  am  so  hungry  I  don't  know  as  I  can 
explain  it  to  you. 

Gen.  G.  Jumbo,  go  to  the  cook  tent  and  get  a  lunch  for  the 
lad. 

Grace.  Excuse  me,  general,  I  think  he  had  better  go  direct- 
ly home.    Mother  will  know  best  what  to  do  for  him. 

Gen.  G.  You  are  quite  right.  Miss  Wood.  {To  orderly.)  See 
that  an  ambulance  report  here  at  once.  {Orderly  salutes  and 
exitSy  L.  c.)  Now,  my  boy,  can  you  'explain  this  matter  ? 
Do  you  know  why  this  man  took  you  away  ? 

Chas.  Yes,  sir.  I  was  coming  through  the  woods  near  the 
trenches,  and  I  ran  onto  Mr.  Ryon  just  in  time  to  see  him  stab  a 
man.  This  made  him  very  angry,  because  I  said  I  would  report 
him  to  General  Geary.  Then  he  choked  me.  That  was  the 
last  I  remembered  till  I  awoke  and  found  myself  outside  the 
Union  lines  with  an  old  man  who  made  me  walk  to  Nickajack 
Cave.  The  next  day  Mr.  Ryon  came  and  brought  some  hard- 
tack, and  he  gave  the  old  man  a  letter  and  told  him  to  take  me 
over  to  Wheeler's  camp.  Then  he  left,  after  calling  me  all  the 
bad  names  he  could  think  of.  That  night,  while  the  old  man 
was  sleeping  soundly,  I  managed  to  get  untied,  and  stealing 
the  letter  from  the  old  man,  I  ran  away.  He  awoke  when  I 
was  leaving  and  started  after  me,  but  the  night  was  very  dark, 
and  in  his  haste  he  fell  into  Nickajack  Creek  ;  then  I  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  situation  and  hurried  away.  And  I  have  been 
walking  and  skulking  ever  since,  and  I  have  had  nothing 
to  eat  since  I  left  there  three  days  ago. 

Gen.  G.  My  boy,  you  have  done  nobly.  Your  presence  of  mind 
would  do  credit  to  much  older  heads.  Have  you  the  letter 
which  you  took  from  the  old  man  ? 

Chas.  {producing  letter).    Yes,  sir  ;  here  it  is.   {Gives  letter.) 

Gen.  G.  (taJces  letter  and  looks  at  it  ;  then  hands  it  to  Colonel 
Jones).  Colonel  Jones,  read  that  letter  aloud,  that  these 
people  may  know  what  a  black-hearted  scoundrel  we  have 
here. 

Col..  J.  {taJces  letter  and  reads  aloud), 
heeler. 

Dear  Sir  :  For  certain  reasons  which  I  will  explain  later  I 
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wish  the  lad  whom  the  bearer  of  this  note  will  deliver  to  you 
to  be  placed  in  some  safe  confinement  and  well  cared  for  until 
further  notice  from  me.  I  have  just  put  an  end  to  the  earthly 
career  of  one  of  Grant's  pet  Yankee  spies,  which  fact  Bragg 
will  be  pleased  to  know.  I  shall  remain  with  the  Yanks  for 
a  few  days  yet,  unless  it  gets  too  hot  for  me,  in  which  case  I 
will  join  you.  I  have  now  other  fish  to  fry,  and  must  go  and 
catch  them.  Yours  in  haste, 

Dick  Ryon,  C.  S.  A. 

Gen.  G.  Jumbo,  go  to  one  of  the  supply  wagons  and  get  us 
a  stout  rope. 

JuM.  Yas,  sah.  {To  Ryon.)  Now,  ole  man,  yo'  see  yo' 
am  goin'  to  a  necktie  party.  [Exita^  l.  c. 

Gen.  G.  Well,  sir,  have  you  anything  to  say  in  your  own  de- 
fence ? 

Ry.  General,  I  am  fairly  caught  in  'the  trap  I  laid  for  Cap- 
tain Danvers.  I  have  no  apology  to  make  ;  if  I  had  it  would 
avail  me  nothing.  {Enter  Sister  Alice,  wiffi  orderly.  Gen- 
eral Geary  raises  hat  and  offers  her  his  seat^  which  she  takes. 
Ryon  continues.)  I  committed  the  deed  thinking  it  a  favor 
to  the  Confederacy.  I  admit  that  even  as  a  loyal  Southerner 
and  spy  I  have  overstepped  the  chivalric  line  by  allowing  my 
jealous  passions  to  overrule  my  better  judgment.  I  refer  to 
the  cloud  which  I  tried  to  throw  over  Captain  Danvers'  life, 
because  he  was  my*  rival  and  had  won  the  affections  of  Miss 
Wood,  although  I  confess  she  never  encouraged  my  suit.  Cap- 
tain Danvers  is  entirely  innocent  of  the  crime.  The  knife 
with  which  I  did  the  work  I  stole  from  his  coat,  and  placed 
therein  the  letter  from  Bragg,  which  I  wrote  to  throw  suspi- 
cions on  the  captain.  You  know  the  rest,  sirs,  and  will  deal 
with  me  as  I  deserve.  1  will  accept  the  decree  without  a  mur- 
mur. 

Gen.  G.  Have  you  no  word  you  wish  to  leave  for  your 
family  ? 

Ry.  General,  I  had  a  wife,  a  loving  and  confiding  compan- 
ion until  I  drove  her  f:om  me.  She  was  a  Unionist  to  the 
heart's  core,  which  greatly  angered  me,  and  I  continued  to  tor- 
ture her  with  harsh  words  and  even  blows,  until  one  day  I  left 
her  alone,  sick  and  destitute,  and  joined  Wheeler's  raiders. 
The  pangs  of  death  would  be  slight  if  I  could  only  see  her  on^ 
moment  and  ask  her  forgiveness. 

Enter  Jumbo,  l.  c,  with  a  piece  of  two  or  three-inch  rope. 

JuM.  Har  it  am,  boss. 
Gen.  G.  Is  that  the  best  you  can  do  ? 
JuM.  Dat  am  de  bigges'  one  I  can  fine,  gineril. 
Gen.  G.  Sister  Alice,  we  expected  to  use  your  testimony  in 
this  case,  but  it  will  not  be  necess'ary.   Colonel  Jon^s,  you  will 
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rocure  a  proper  rope,  and  see  that  Dick  Ryon  is  immediately 
ung  by  tlie  neck  till  he  is  dead. 

Ry.  General,  will  you  not  give  me  a  few  hours  to  prepare 
for  eternity  ? 

Gen.  G.  Sir,  did  you  give  George  Webb  time  to  say  a 
prayer  ? 

Ry.  {dropping  his  head^  exclaims)  Retribution  ! 

Sister  A.  General  Geary,  have  you  found  me  faithful  to  my 
trust  at  the  hospital  ? 

Gen.  G.  We  have,  Sister  Alice.  Surgeon  Copeland  speaks 
in  highest  terms  of  your  work. 

Sister  A.  Am  I  deserving  of  any  favors  from  you  ? 

Gen.  G.  You  certainly  are.    What  can  we  do  for  you  ? 

Sister  A.  That  instead  of  hanging  this  man  he  be  sent  to 
Washington  as  a  prisoner  of  war. 

Gen.  G.  We  are  fully  aware.  Sister  Alice,  that  your  sym^ 
pathies  are  always  with  those  in  trouble,  and  we  honor  you  for 
it ;  but  this  is  a  very  aggravated  case,  and  demands  quick  justice. 

Sister  A.  Please,  general,  if  you  hope  to  be  forgiven  in  the 
great  hereafter,  allow  this  man  proper  time  for  repentance. 
I  have  personal  reasons  for  asking  the  favor. 

Gen.  G.  Will  you  explain  your  personal  reasons  ? 

Sister  A.  I  beg  you,  general,  do  not  ask  them. 

Gen.  G.  Sister  Alice,  I  am  compelled  to  refuse  your  request 
unless  your  reasons  are  known. 

Sister  A.  {throwing  off  disguise).  General  Geary,  I  am  his 
wife  !    (Ryon  turns  hack  and  puts  handkerchief  to  his  face.) 

'  Gen.  G.  You  are  a  worthy  woman,  and  your  wish  shall  be 
granted. 

Ry.  {comes  over  and  kneels  at  Sister  Alice's  feet).  Oh,  Alice, 
will  you  forgive  me  ? 

Sister  A.  Stand  up,  sir  !  I  have  saved  your  life  that  you 
may  prepare  for  death.  Never  can  you  find  a  place  in  my 
heart.    You  have  proved  yourself  unworthy  of  a  woman's  love. 

Gen.  G.  Captain  Danvers,  I  owe  you  an  apology  that  can 
never  be  expressed  in  words. 

Capt.  D.  General,  I  hold  no  enmity  to  any  one.  You  did 
what  loyal  men  and  true  would  do.  In  this  severe  trial  I  have 
learned  that  stronger  than  grape  and  canister  is  the  love  of  a 
true  woman. 

Gen.  G.  Captain,  let  me  congratulate  you  on  the  merits  of 
this  brave  little  woman  who  has  saved  your  life. 

Capt.  D.  {taking  Grace  hy  the  hand).  I  shall  never  forget 
this  hour,  and  when  this  cruel  war  is  over  1  will  devote  my 
time  in  trying  to  make  her  happy. 

JuM.  Hurrah  fo'  de  Punkin  Blossom  Club  ! 

Chas.  {standing  up).  Mr.  Ryon,  please  let  me  know  what  day 
you  will  be  at  home  to  callers  in  your  new  quarters  at  Wash- 
ington, and  I'll  call — after  I  have  had  all  I  want  to  eat. 
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Grace.  Charley,  please  don't. 

Ry.  (rising  and  holding  out  both  hands  to  Sister  Alice). 
Alice,  I  can't  live  without  you  ;  won't  you  forgive  me  ? 

Sister  A.  Ask  forgiveness  of  Him  who  has  the  power  to  for- 
give. Go  to  your  prison  cell,  and  in  solitude  repent  and  ponder 
over  your  past  mad  career.  My  heart  is  with  the  suffering 
Union  soldiers,  and  I  shall  remain  with  the  army  and  help  to 
alleviate  the  sufferings  of  those  who  fall  in  the  trenches.  (Pic- 
ture.) 
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Cast  of  characters  as  first  presented  at  the  home  of  the  author, 
GoUevillCy  Mich.^  February  12th  and  VSth,  1892,  under  his  man- 
agement. 


Robert  Morgan  (a  retired  farmer)   ...  Mr.  C.  D. 

Thomas  Maxwell  (a  villain)  Mr.  R.  G.  Myers 

Frank  Montgomery  (an  innocent  abroad). .  .Mr.  A,  W.  Myers 

Mike  McGann  (just  from  the  Boggs)  Author 

Pet  AH  Joknsing  (a  geman  ob  color)  ....... .Mr,  Will  Herman 

Ephreham  Johnsing  (chip  ob  de  ole  block) 

Master  Clark  MillspaugL 

Esquire  Snyder   Mr.  Harry  Huff 

John,  the  Boatman  ,  . .  .Mr.  Harry  Hujf 

BuRK,  the  Detective  Mr.  Harry  Huff 

Mrs.  Robert  Morgan  Mrs.  C.  D.  Myers 

Miss  Edna  Morgan  Mrs.  Ella  Millspaugh 

Bessie  Morgan,  the  Missing  Child  Miss  Jessie  Millspaugh 

MiGGiE  (a  nurse  girl)  .Miss  Nina  Myers 

Police  No.  37  J.  M.  Hall 


Sailors,  Citizens,  Police,  etc. 


Time  of  playing,  two  hours  and  thirty  minutes. 


Note.— This  play  can  be  cut  down  to  half  the  characters  by  doubling  ;  or  can 
be  made  more  heavy  by  introducing  specialties  in  the  picnic  scene,  live  mule 
and  cart,  etc.  ;  also  scene  of  Mike  and  the  child  rowing,  songs  and  other  speci- 
alties in  street  scene,  etc. 
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Costumes. 

Robert  Morgan. — First  Act  :  Ordinary  suit.  Parlor 
Scene  :  Dressing  gown  and  slippers.  On  return  from  ride, 
light  summer  overcoat. 

Maxwell. — Long  dark  coat,  high  boots,  wide-rimmed 
black  hat,  and  long-haired  wig.  No  change. 

Montgomery. — First  Act  :  Short  cutaway  coat,  high  rid- 
ing-boots, silk  hat.  Parlor  Scene  :  Neat  full-dress  or  evening 
suit.    At  picnic  :  Light  overcoat. 

Mike. — Ordinary  swallow-tailed  coat,  white  vest,  high 
collar,  green  necktie,  red  wig,  and  full  red  beard.  At  picnic  : 
Long  ulster  and  white  plug  hat.    At  court  :  Plain  dark  suit. 

Pete. — Ordinary  characteristic  suit.  At  picnic  :  Large 
plaid  ulster,  white  gloves,  old  plug  hat. 

Other  Gents. — Dressed  to  suit  their  stations — Sailors, 
Police,  etc. 

Mrs.  Morgan. — Ordinary  dark  evening  dress  and  outing 
suit  for  picnic. 

Edna. — Full  riding  habit,  jockey  cap  or  hat  in  First  Act. 
Outing  suit  for  picnic.    Pretty  evening  dress  for  parlor. 
MiGGiE. — Ordinary  domestic  suit. 
Bessie. — White  dress  for  parlor,  light  blue  for  picnic. 

Properties. 

Rustic  seat  and  table,  letters  for  Mike,  hat  and  shawl  for 
Bessie,  box  for  dinner  at  picnic,  rope,  riding-whip  for  Edna, 
large  card  for  Pete's  back,  mouth  organ  for  Ephreham,  also 
spider  and  string,  pistol  for  Mike,  knife  for  Montgomery, 
photograph  and  eye-glasses  for  Morgan,  hammock,  wine  bot- 
tles and  glasses,  police  stars  and  clubs,  red  wig  and  beard 
for  Mike,  diamond  for  Bessie,  large  dummy  to  represent 
Ephreham. 

Bill  of  Play. 

Act  I. — Exterior  view  at  Robert  Morgan's  home.  Ephre- 
ham and  his  aged  sire.  A  dirty  piece  of  trick.  Miggie  and 
her  threat.  The  new  guest.  Mike  is  interviewed  by  his  em- 
ployer. "Tell  me  at  once,  or  I'll  throttle  you."  Edna  and  her 
admirer.  Bessie,  the  Butterfly.  Montgomery  and  Bessie  have 
a  pleasant  chat  with  a  mysterious  ending.  "You  must 
have  been  dreaming."  "  My  God,  it's  one  of  those  stolen  dia- 
monds!" Sudden  appearance  of  Maxwell.  "I  am  here  for 
satisfaction."  Bessie  brings  the  diamond.  Foiled.  Mont- 
gomery in  anger.    Held  at  bay. 

Scene  2. — Mike  interviewed  by  Maxwell.  "Til  give  you 
five  thousand  dollars  if  you  will  remove  Bessie  Morgan  from 
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the  face  of  the  earth."  The  plot  and  conspiracy.  Mike  yields 
to  the  temptation.  One  thousand  down.  Mike  wants  a  quart 
av  poor  whiskey.  The  same  old  story — Whiskey  did  it." 
Maxwell  and  Montgomery  have  a  midnight  talk.  Hark  ! 
what's  that  ?"    My  God,  it's  Morgan's  ghost ! 

Tableau. 

Act  II. — Parlor  at  the  hom  ^  of  Robert  Morgan.  Mrs.  Mor- 
gan's interrogation.  Morgan  ^  moral  sermon.  Arrival  of 
Montgomery  and  Edna.  Thatf?  -al  photograph.  *'Zouah  hosscs 
am  ready,  sah."  Bessie  recognizes  the  picture.  Plan  for  the  pic- 
nic. The  afternoon  drive.  Montgomery  in  an  embarrassing 
situation.  Proposes  a  stroll  in  the  ])ark.  Mike  appears  on  the 
scene.  *'IIow  very  polite  you  are,  Micky."  Mike  and  the  De- 
tective. Mike  makes  a  blunder,  and  wantsto  ^^foite  wid  some 
wan."  **Yesee,  sor,  when  Maxwell  be  in  Morgan  be  out." 
Maxwell  misleads  the  officer.  Montgomery  and  Edna  have 
a  falling  out.  Jealousy.  '*I  will  think  tioice  before  I  believe 
that."  There's  the  dooa*,  sir  ;  will  you  be  kind  enough  to 
leave  this  room  ?"    Rash  words.    Caught  in  the  act. 

Picture. 

Act  III. — Picnic  at  the  lake.    Maxwell  pleads  for  his  friend. 

Further  words  are  useless  ;  he  has  sacrificed  my  friendship." 
Maxwell  tries  the  scare  act,  and  scores  a  point.  ^*  Where  is 
your  proof,  sir  ?"  Mrs.  Morgan's  sympathy.  Pete  and  the  other 
mule  come  with  the  dinner.  Lemuel"  gets  on  his  dignity, 
and  kicks  out  the  dashboard.  Mike  promises  Bessie  a  ride  on 
the  lake.  Trouble  in  the  dinner-box.  "Well,  what  koind  av  a 
lunch  de  ye  call  thot,  onyway  ?"  Ephreham  comes  to  the  picnic 
in  a  peculiar  way.  A  rough  joke.  Wine  for  six.  Maxwell  as 
a  poet.  Bessie  goes  with  Mike  for  a  ride  on  the  lake.  Edna 
interviews  her  father.  Consternation.  "  Sir,  would  you  dare 
intimate  that  Henry  Morgan  was  dishonest?"  Montgomery 
plays  a  sharp  game.  "My  God,  man,  if  this  be  true  I'm 
ruined !"  Maxwell  brings  the  clinching  proof .  Morgan  a  pen- 
niless man.  Mike  comes  back  without  Bessie.  Consternation 
in  camp.  "  For  God's  sake,  man,  don't  drive  me  mad!"  Dis- 
ciples of  the  Lynch  law.  Mike  in  a  bad  fix.  Rescued  by  the 
police. 

Act  IV. — Home  again.  Morgan  in  a  perplexing  situation. 
Pete  offers  to  be  sold  to  save  the  home.  A  forced  marriage. 
•  Edna's  sacrifice.  Pete  and  the  goblins.  Squire  Snyder.  As- 
tonished. The  wedding  and  how  it  terminated.  The  de- 
nouncement. Thomas  Maxwell  and  Frank  Montgomery  find 
their  match.    Diamond  cut  Diamond.    "We're  in  the  soup." 
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Say,  you  white  man,  I  want  dem  ten  centses  I  owe  you." 
Happy  denouement.  Good-night. 

Sta«  Directions. 

R.  means  right — the  actor  facing  the  audience  ;  L.,  left  ;  C, 
centre  ;  R.O.,  right  centre  ;  R.U.E.,  right  upper  entrance. 
L.  1st  E.,  Left  first  entrance,  nearest  to  the  foot-lights  ;  R.  1st 
E.,  opposite,  etc.  Coming  down,  means  coming  to  front  of 
stage.    Going  up,  means  back  of  stage,  etc. 


Diagram  in  First  Act. 
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ACT  L 

SCENE  I.  — Exterior  mew  adjoining  the  home  of  Robert  Mor- 
gan. Wood  scene,  back  wall,  with  opening  seven  feet  high. 
(See  Diagram  across  loch.)  Bustic  seat  l.  \st  e.,  also  one 
close  to  wall,  l.  u.  e.  Rustic  stand,  u.  c.  Front  entrance 
to  house,  L.  c.  As  curtain  rises  Pete  discovei^ed  sleeping  on 
seat  hy  wall.  After  a  pause,  tlieface  (>/*Ephreham  is  seen  to 
rise  above  the  wall  Mck  of  Pete.  Ephreh  am  looks  over  the  wall 
at  Pete,  tlien  takes  a  string  from  his  pockety  to  which  is  at- 
tached a  large  black  spider  {in  resemblance).  Ephreh  am  lowers 
the  sjnder  down  into  the  old  ')nan''s  face,  who,  after  business  of 
brushing  away,  springs  quickly  up  in  great  fright.  After  a 
pause  he  discovers  the  grinning  face  of  Ephreham  above  the 
wall. 

Pete.  Look  heah,  you  Ephreham  ;  how  many  times  I  done 
tole  yer  dat  if  you  pesticate  you  ole  f adder  any  mo,  I  gib  you 
sich  a  warmin'  dat  you  won't  know  who  you  mudder  was.  You's 
a  disgrace  to  dis  yer  whole  town.  (Ephreham  Za^^A^.)  Look 
heah,  boy,  I  ain't  foolin'  wid  you.  You  tink  kazel  lofe  you  go 
for  to  hook  some  of  de  parson's  watahmilions  dat  I  sofen  my 
ole  heart  ebery  time.  Now  you  git  wat  down  from  dar.  I 
done  tole  you  eleben  times  to  keep  ofen  dat  fence  ;  now  I'ze 
gwan  for  to  paddle  ye.  {Exits  c.  Ephreham  disappears.  Pete 
Jieard  outside  calling.)  Heah,  sah,  you  come  back  heah.  Yo' 
know  who  yo'  f adder  be  !  Yo'  come  back  heah,  sah.  {Enters  c, 
and  comes  down  gesticulating.)  I  clar  to  goodness  ef  dat  boy 
ain't  run  wid  de  white  trash  till  he  doan  know  any  moah  dan 
he  fadder  do.    Ges  you  wait  till  I  git  my  hans  on  dat  coon. 

Enter  Michael  McGann,  r.  2  e. 

Mike  {aside).  Oh,  ho,  ho  !  Git  on  till  the  hay  then  nager 
{to  Pete).  Heh,  nager,  deye  want  to  foite  some  wan  ?  Oh,  I 
don't  kno  ! 

Pete  {indignant).  Say,  you  white  man,  who  youcallin'  nig- 
gah  ?    I  broke  you  jaw  you  done  call  me  niggah. 
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Mike.  Oh,  come  off  wid  ye  !  D'ye  think  Oi'd  be  pelaverin' 
wid  the  loikes  av  ye  ?    Phere's  the  masther  ? 

Pete.  You  spoze  I'ze  gwan  to  tole  you  whar  Mars  Morgan 
be  ?    No,  sah  ;  kaze  I  doan  know. 

Enter  Miggie,  c,  in  time  to  hear  the  last, 

MiGGiE.    Then  go  and  find  him  and  tell  him  he  wants  you. 

Pete  {going  to  c).    Yas,  Missus  Miggie  ;  I'ze  gwan. 

MiG.  See  here,  Pete,  that  imp  of  darkness  pf  yours  got  in 
the  conservatory  this  morning,  and  pulled  up  a  Jot  of  choice 
flowers  ;  and  if  I  catch  him  I'll  whip  the  black  all  off  his  hide. 

Pete.  Yo'  can't  ketch  dat  coon,  missus.  I  done  try  fo'  de 
las'  week  to  git  my  hans  on  dat  chile.  [Exits^  c. 

Mike.    Miggie,  pheres  the  masther  ? 

MiG.  If  it's  Mr.  Morgan  you  want,  I  saw  him  on  the  walk 
with  £t  stranger  as  I  came  here. 

Mike.    A  stranger  !  Phat  did  he  look  loike  ? 

MiG.    Why,  he  looked  like  a  gentleman,  to  be  sure. 

Mike.  Now,  Miggie,  don't  be  afther  pokin'  fun  at  me.  Was 
he  black  or  white  ? 

MiG.    Neither  one. 

Mike.  Oh,  dear,  dear,  dear  !  You  make  me  toired.  Av  the 
mon  wasn't  black  or  white,  phat  in  the  name  av  Saint  Pat- 
rick was  he  ? 

MiG.  He  was  dark  complected  and  wore  a  black  mustache. 
Now,  why  are  you  so  inquisitive  ?  Are  you  afraid' it's  this  sheriff  ? 
•  Mike.  Oi  didn't  know  but  it  moite  be  the  fool-killer,  an' 
he'd  be  takin'  ye  away  from  us. 

MiG.    Oh,  you  horrid  thing  !  [Exits,  l.  c,  into  house. 

Enter  Robert  Morgan  and  Thomas  Maxwell,  c. 

Morgan.  It  was  always  a  great  mystery  to  me  how  my  broth- 
er died  insolvent,  when  we  all  supposed  him  to  be  one^  of  the 
solid  men  of  Wall  Street. 

Maxwell.  He  was  in  excellent  circumstances  when  I  was 
last  there,  but  such  is  often  the  case  with  speculators.  Your 
brother  was  probably  stricken  down  when  financial  matters 
were  against  him.  Sometimes  a  speculator  will  meet  with  re- 
verses, and  will  be  held  back  from  financial  ruin  by  the  merest 
chance,  and  perhaps  next  day  be  a  millionaire. 

MoRG.  (^^?  Mike).  Michall,  show  this  gentleman  to  a  room, 
and  return  to  me.  Mr.  Maxwell,  make  yourself  at  home,  and  I 
will  join  you  later. 

Max.  You  are  very  kind,  Mr.  Morgan,  and  I  appreciate  your 
hospitality. 

Mike.    This  way,  sor. 

[Starts  to  exity  l.  c,  followed  hy  Maxwell, 

MoRG,    Michael,  have  you  been  for  the  mail  ?  . 
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MiKS.  (producing  letters).  Oh,  begorra,  Oi  forgot  that  Oi 
have  some  phat  ones  for  yez  ! 

[  Gives  letters,  and  exits  with  Maxwell,  l.  c. 
(Morgan  sits  on  rustic  seat,  near  table,  opens  letter,  and  reads 
aloud.) 

*  *  Pinkerton's  National  Detective  Agency,  New  York. 
To  Bohert  Morgan,  Esq.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

**Dear  Sir:  We  have  at  last  succeeded  in  locating  the 
man  whom  we  believe  to  have  been  implicated  in  the  murder  of 
Lord  Burton  at  your  brother's  house.  We  have  secured  a  pho- 
to, and  are  having  some  copies  made,  one  of  which  will  be  for- 
warded to  you,  probably  by  next  mail.  Please  advise  us  at 
once  if  you  recognize  it  to  be  the  likeness  of  any  one  you  have 
ever  met. 

Respectfully  yours, 

*  *  R.  PiNKBRTON,  Superintendent. ' ' 

(Morgan  whistles  in  surprise,  lays  letter  on  the  table  as  Mike 
enters,  l.  c.) 

MoRG.  Michael,  you  stated  when  you  hired  to  me,  one  year 
ago,  that  you  had  been  in  my  brother's  employ  before  his  death. 

Mike.  Yes,  sor,  Oi  was,  sor,  before  he  doid  ;  he  didn't  need 
ony  servant  aftherward. 

MoRG.    How  long  were  you  in  his  employ  ? 

Mike.    Iver  since  he  was  in  Neyoirk. 

MonG.    Stuff  and  nonsense  !  What  did  you  do  ? 

Mike.    Oi  was  his  confidential  clerk,  sor. 

MoRG.  Confidential  fiddlesticks  !  Mr.  Montgomery  was  his 
confidential  clerk. 

Mike.  But,  sor,  couldn't  he  have  two  confidential  clerks  ? 
If  Oi  were  as  rich  as  he  war,  Oi'd  have  a  dozen. 

MoRG.  Man,  you  are  either  a  fool  or  a  knave.  I  was  at  my 
brother's  home  many  times,  and  I  am  positive  that  had  you  been 
there  in  his  employ  I  should  have  seen  you.  My  brother's  death 
was  shrouded  in  mystery,  and  from  your  actions  I  am  led  to  be- 
lieve you  know  something  of  the  cause.  Now  I  am  determined 
that  you  shall  explain  yourself,  or  I  intend  to  know  why  not. 

Mike.  Look  here,  Misther  Morgan,  ave  ye'll  kape  down 
that  ugly  temper  av  yours,  an'  come  down  on  a  livil  wid  mesilf, 
Oi'U  prove  to  yez  that  Oi'm  nather  a  fool  or  a  knave,  though  ye 
may  see  something  grane  in  me  eye.  Ye  say  that  ye  were  at 
yer  brother's  house  and  niver  saw  mesilf  there.  Now,  Oi'll  show 
yez  that  me  memory  is  the  bist.  The  lasht  toime  yez  came  to 
yer  brother's  house  war  in  response  to  a  telegram  on  the  29th 
av  May,  three  years  ago.  Ye  came  on  the  11 :  45  train.  (Morg  an 
deeply  interested.)  Yer  brother  met  ye  at  the  station,  an'  ye 
wint  directly  till  the  Asther  House  an'  Room  24. 

MoRG.  (quicMy).    Stop  !  How  do  you  know  this  ? 
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>tiKE.    Because  Oi  were  yer  brother's  eohfidential  clerk, 

Mono,  (riising,  seizing  him  hy  throat).  Explain  this  matter  at 
.ce,  or- I'll  throttle  you. 

Mike  {throwing  him  off).  No  ye  won't,  Mr.  Morgan  ;  whin 
ye  harm  me  ye  sacrifice  the  bist  friend  ye  have  on  earth. 

MoRG.  {sitting).    Perhaps  I'm  too  hasty  ;  go  on. 

Mike.  Now,  Misther  Morgan,  wasn't  the  subject  av  yer 
conversation  that  day  Murther  f 

]\IoRG.  {si^ringing  up).  Sh  !  {Goes  to  c.  and  holes  out.)  Come 
)  my  library,  where  no  one  will  hear  us,  and  tell  me  how  yf)u 
•  vime  to  know  what  I  supposed  was  only  known  to  my  brother 
und  myself,  and  {iwinting  upward)  our  God. 

Mike.  Now  ye  talk  loike  a  sinsable  mon  ;  come.  {Starts  to 
go  ;  meets  Edna  Morgan  and  Mr.  Montgomery.  Mike  makes 
a  low  courtesy  and  passes  out  as  they  enter.) 

Edna  {to  Morgan).  Oh  papa,  we've  had  just  the  loveliest  can- 
ter over  to  Woodside  and  back,  and  Prince  behaved  like  a 
major  to-day. 

MoRG.  Glad  to  know  you  had  a  pleasant  ride.  Were  you 
ever  over  that  road  before,  Mr.  Montgomery  ? 

Mont.    Never  befoie  to-day.    The  scenery  is  just  grand. 

Edna.    I'm  afraid  I  nearly  talked  you  to  death. 

Mont.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  such  pleasant  companion- 
ship is  calculated  to  prolong  one's  years  ;  Pin  not  so  easily  ex- 
terminated as  you  think. 

Edna.  Papa,  Mr.  Montgomery  has  been  tellitig  me  all  about 
poor  Uncle  Henry.  You  know,  he  was  uncle's  confidential 
clerk. 

MoRG.  Yes,  I  remember  ;  and,  by  the  way,  there's  a  gentle- 
man here  who  was  once  a  great  friend  of  my  Brother  Henry. 
He  came  here  to  make  some  inquiries  concerning  his  death, 
and  I've  begged  him  to  remain  as  our  guest  over  Sabbath. 
You  may  perhaps  know  of  him,  Mr.  Montgomery  ;  his  name  is 
Maxwell. 

Mont,  {striving  to  appear  calm).  The  name  sounds  familiar, 
though  I  can't  just  place  such  a  person. 

MoRG.  You'll  meet  him  at  dinner  ;  and  that  reminds  ©le  that 
I  have  an  appointment  at  this  hour,  and  beg  you  will  excuse 
me. 

Edna.    Papa,  cannot  you  remain  while  I  change  my  habit  ? 

MoRG.  Here  comes  Bessie  ;  Mr.  Montgomery  can't  get  lone- 
some in  her  society.  {Bessie  runs  in  at  c.  with  a  jumping  rope.) 
Here,  my  little  butterfly,  you  aie  just  in  time  to  entertain  Mr. 
Montgomery  till  your  cousin's  return.  \_Exit,  l.c. 

Mont.    Yes  ;  Bessie  and  I  are  old  friends. 

Edna.  Then  you  will  enjoy  a  nice  t6te4-tgte  till  my  return. 
{Starts  to  leave ^  l.  c,  Montgomery  sits,  and  proceeds  to  light 
cigarette,) 
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Bessie  (running  after  Edna,  who  waits  at  exit).  Cousin  Edna, 
you  havn't  given  me  a  kiss  to-day.  (Edna  kisses  her  and  exits, 
Bessie  returns  and  climbs  on  seat  beside  Montgomery.) 

Bessie.  Oh,  Mr.  Montgomery,  won't  you  tell  me  a  story  ? 
You  used  to  tell  me  stories  when  you  lived  at  our  house  ;  don't 
you  remember  ? 

MoNT.  Oh,  yes,  I  remember  well  ;  but  I  thought  you  were 
only  a  wee  little  girl  at  that  time,  and  would  forget  before  this. 

Bessie.  Oh,  no ;  I  haven't  forgotten ;  and  I  remember  that  aw- 
ful night  wj^en  the  nice  old  gentleman  was  killed  at  our  house. 
Wasn't  that  dreadful  ? 

Mont.    I  was  away  at  that  time  on  my  vacation. 

Bessie.  But  you  were  there  that  night,  'cause  I  saw  you 
pass  through  my  room,  and  you  went  out  at  the  window. 

Mont,  {much  excited).  Why,  Bessie,  you  are  certainly  labor- 
ing under  a  mistake.  I  was  an  hundred  miles  away.  You 
must  have  been  dreaming. 

Bessie.  It  was  no  dream,  for  I  saw  you  drop  something, 
which  glittered  in  the  moonlight,  and  after  you  were  gone  I 
climbed  out  of  bed  and  picked  it  up,  and  it  was  th^  prettiest 
little  stone  I  ever  saw.    I've  got  it  yet. 

Mont,  (starting  to  his  feet).  Oh  heaven,  it's  one  of  those 
stolen  diamonds  ! 

Bessie.    Are  you  ill,  Mr.  Montgomery  ? 

Mont,  (trying  to  recover  himself).  Oh,  no  ;  just  a  slight  pain 
in  my  head.    I'm  subject  to  them. 

Bessie.    Shall  I  go  for  Cousin  Edna's  smelling  bottle  ? 

Mont.  I'm  all  right  now,  Bessie  ;  but  tell  me,  have  you  ever 
mentioned  this  matter  to  any  one  ? 

Bessie.  No,  sir. ;  there  was  so  much  excitement  next  day 
that  1  forgot  it.  Then  I  was  sent  here,  and  after  that  poor  papa 
was  drpwned,  and  then  I  thought  I  had  better  keep  it,  and  may- 
be I  would  see  you  some  day  and  give  it  back. 

Mont,  (nervously).  That's  right  ;  you  are  a  brave  little  girl. 

Bessie.  My  mamma  always  told  me  it  was  very  naughty  to 
keep  things  that  belonged  to  another,  and  I'll  go  right  now 
and  get  it. 

Mont.  That's  a  good  little  girl ;  go  (she  starts  to  go)  ;  but  say, 
Bessie,  don't  let  any  one  see  you  have  it  or  give  it  to  me. 

Bessie.  Are  you  afraid  they  will  think  you  stole  it,  and  will 
take  it  from  you  ?  - 

Mont.    Sh  !  don't  talk  so  loud,  Bessie  ;  go,  now,  and  hurry 


Mont,  (coming  down  and  speahing  very  slowly).  Her  mother 
taught  her  it  was  wrong  to  steal.  How  well  do  I  remember 
the  precepts  of  my  mother — peace  to  her  ashes  I — and  the  lessons 
I  learned  as  I  knelt  at  her  knee,  one  of  which  burns  in  my 
memory  night  and  day — Thou  shalt  not  kill"!  Oh  heaven, 
that  I  were  a  boy  again  1  But,  no,  that  can  never  be,  I  spurned 


[She  exits^  L.  c. 
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a  father's  warning  and  a  dear  mother's  prayers  and  tears,  and 
to-day  I  am  a — (starts).  No,  it  shall  not  be  so.  A  man  is  in- 
nocent until  he  is  proven  guilty.  (Striling  an  attitude.)  I  de- 
fy the  world  to  prove  that  I  am  a  murderer.  {Returns  to  seat, 
and  discovers  letter  on  tahle^  u.  c.  ;  looks  cautiously  around^  then 
reads  to  himself  after  a  pause.)  Already  the  hounds  of  the  law 
are  on  our  track.  That  photograph  must  never  reach  Mr.  Mor- 
gan's hands.  Forewarned  is  forearmed.  Let  me  see,  this  is  dated 
the  18th.  (Stands,  c,  and  looks  at  letter  again.  Mike  comes 
quietly  in  c.  and  stands  behind  him,  and  gently  taps  him  on 
thoulder.) 

Mike.    Av  ye  plaze,  the  masther  wud  loike  thot  lether. 

Mont,  (starting  violently,  pauses,  then  hands  letter  to  Mike, 
who  turns  to  go).  See  here,  my  man,  I  owe  you  an  apology  for 
looking  at  that  letter  ;  please  not  mention  it  to  your  master. 

Mike.  All  roite,  sor  ;  Oi'll  kape  it  entoirely  to  mesilf,  unless 
Oi  happen  to  shpake  av  it. 

Mont,  (giving  a  coin).  Here's  a  silver  dollar  to  seal  your 
tongue  with. 

Mike.  Oi'm  as  dumb  as  an  isther,  sor  ;  Oi'd  be  dumb  fer  a 
whole  year,  af  every  toime  Oi'd  shpake  some  wan  wad  give  me  a 
dollar  to  kape  shtill.  [Exits  c. 

Enter  Tom  Maxwell,  l.  c,  to  Montgomery,  who  is  at  c, 
looMng  after  Mike. 
Max.  Montgomery  ! 

Mont,  (starting  in  surprise).  Tom  Maxwell,  why  are  you 
here  ? 

Max.  To  find  you,  my  lark.  Who  was  that  chap  you  were 
just  talking  with  ? 

Mont,  (sitting).    Oh,  that  was  one  of  the  servants ! 

Max.  Are  you  as  generous  with  all  the  servants  as  with  this 
one  ?  The  last  time  we  met,  if  my  memory  serves  me,  you  were 
dead  broke.    You  must  have  struck  it  rich  since  then. 

Mont.    What  are  you  driving  at  ? 

Max.  Well,  sir,  if  it's  necessary  to  drop  a  brick  house  on 
you  in  order  to  penetrate  your  thick  skull  and  muddy  brain, 
I'll  tell  you  plainly  that  I'm  onto  your  whole  scheme.  While 
concealed  here,  I  not  only  saw  you  read  that  letter  and  buy  the 
Irishman  off  with  your  silver  dollar,  but  I  heard  your  whole 
conversation  with  the  child  in  regard  to  the  diamond  ;  and  now, 
Frank  Montgomery,  I  demand  to  know  why  you  lied  to  me  on 
the  night  we  did  that  job,  when  you  swore  to  me  that  you 
did  not  find  the  diamonds  we  expected  to  get  from  our  victim. 

Mont,  (nervously).  Don't  speak  so  loud,  Tom  ;  some  one 
will  hear  you. 

Max.  (coming  nearer).  Some  one  be  blowed!  I  came  here 
for  satisfaction,  either  -in  my  part  of  that  swag  or  in  a  way 
that  will  cause  you  to  regret  that  you  were  ever  born. 
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Mont,  (rising  and  standing  very  straight).     Well,  now, 
Thomas  Maxwell,  what  do  you  propose  to  do  ? 
Max.    Demand  half  those  diamonds  at  once, 
Mont.    And  suppose  I  should  refuse  ? 

Max.  Then  I  swear  I  will  avenge  this  insult  before  you  are 
a  day  older. 

Mont.  I  think  I  comprehend  your  threat  ;  but  let  me  tell 
you  two  can  play  at  that  game.  You  had  better  plan  some 
other  method  for  gaining  your  purpose,  for  by  brutal  force 
3^)uUl  not.    What  are  your  claims  against  me  ? 

Max.  You  know  what  my  claims  are.  You  came  to  me  on 
the  evening  before  we  committed  that  deed,  and  said  Lord 
Burton  was  a  guest  of  your  employer,  Henry  Morgan,  and  that 
you  had  positive  knowledge  that  Burton  had  twenty  thousand 
dollars  in  diamonds  concealed  about  his  person,  and  you  ex- 
plained how  you  made  the  discovery. 

Mont.    Well,  what  does  that  signify  now  ? 

Max.  Just  this,  my  covey.  After  we  had  planned  and  exe- 
cuted that  job,  and  I  had  trusted  you  to  look  after  the  swag, 
you  had  the  effrontery  to  tell  me  that  a  few  paltry  dollars  were 
all  you  found  ;  but  I  never  believed  you,  and  your  talk  with 
the  child,  a  few  minutes  ago,  confirms  my  suspicion.  Now, 
in  the  face  of  all  this,  I  demand  half  the  spoils — ten  thousand 
dollars — and  your  answer  must  be  soon  and  to  the  point. 

Mont,  (after  a  pause).  Well,  as  you  hold  the  winning  cards, 
I  am  compelled  to  submit.  Meet  me  at  twelve  o'clock  to- 
night, at  this  place,  and  I'll  have  the  diamonds  with  me. 

Max.  Never  !  You  deceived  me  once,  and  would  do  so 
again  if  I  give  you  the  chance. 

Mont.    Well,  what  can  I  do  ?    I  haven't  them  with  me. 

Max.  Then  I  will  go  with  you  to  get  them.  I  don't  pro- 
pose to  lose  sight  of  you. 

Mont.    Very  well  ;  I  will  do  that  on  one  condition. 

Max.    Name  it. 

Mont.    That  you  never  trouble  me  again. 
Max.    Don't  you  need  my  services  in  the  game  you  are  now 
playing  ? 

Mont.    Explain  yourself. 

Max.  Oh,  I  am  not  as  verdant  as  you  think  me !  You  are 
trying  your  level  best  to  woo  and  marry  Miss  Edna  for  Henry 
Morgan's  money,  which  goes  to  her  should  his  own  little 
daughter  not  live  to  use  it. 

Mont.  But  the  child  does  live,  and  enjoys  the  best  of 
health. 

Max.    That  is  just  why  you  need  my  services. 

Mont.  And  do  you  think  I've  become  so  degraded  as  to 
resort  to  such  means  to  win  fortune  ?  I  would  not  harm  that 
dear  little  child  for  the  wealth  of  India. 

Max.  (sneeringly).    Oh,  no  ;  you  wouldn't  harm  a  mouse  ; 
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but  if  the  child  was  to  sicken  and  die,  leaving  your  wife  sole 
owner  of  her  uncle's  estate,  you  would  be  onl}'  too  glad.  Now, 
pard,  you  have  only  to  win  the  hand  of  fair  Edna,  and  pledge 
to  me  that  when  she  is  sole  possessor  of  her  uncle's  estate  you 
will  favor  me  with  five  thousand  pounds,  and  you  need  give  no 
further  thought  to  the  matter. 
Mont.    Maxwell,  you're  a  devil. 

Max.  Perhaps  I  am,  but  you  are  no  angel.  You  had  better 
call  it  a  go. 

Mont.  I  can't  do  it,  Tom.  I  know  my  life  has  been  one 
grand  round  of  crime,  but  I'm  going  to  reform.  Come  with 
me,  and  I'll  get  your  half  of  that  swag. 

Max.  But  suppose  you  should  reform,  and  should  succeed 
in  marpying  Miss  Edna,  and  should  suddenly  find  yourself 
possessor  of  the  estate,  you  wouldn't  mind  helping  an  old 
pard,  would  you  ? 

Mont.  Tom,  why  do  you  tempt  me  in  this  way  ?  You 
know  I  would  help  you  as  a  friend,  but  I  would  never  consent 
to  intrigue. 

Max.   (laughing  and  slapping  Montgomery  on  shoulder). 
Frank,  you're  a  clever  lad.    Let's  have  the  diamonds. 
Mont.    And  you  will  leave  here  at  once  ? 
Max.    Yes,  this  very  night.  [Both  exit,  r.  1  e. 

Enter  Mike,  l.  1  e.  ,  very  much  amazed. 
Mike.  Well,  Oi'll  be  teetotally  cat-clawed  if  that  ain't  a  pair 
av  foine  birds.  Murther  an'  blazes,  phat's  to  be  did  wid  the 
loikes  av  thim!  Now,  O'i  don't  want  to  be  casting  reflections 
on  the  gintlemen,  but  it's  me  private  sintiments  that  they're 
not  honest  (scratches  his  head).  Now,  Oi've  got  something  in 
my  head.  The  day  that  Misthcr  Montgomery  is  married  to 
Miss  Edna  the  wedding  won't  come  off,  be  dad !  Oi'll  cook 
his  dook  so  brown  that  he  can't  ate  it.  An'  de  ye  think  the 
dirty  blaguards  have  been  murtherin'  the  Lord  av  Burton  fer 
his  diamonds  ?  An'  me  a-standin'  there  loike  a  bump  on  a  log 
an'  listenin'  to  thim  a-talkin'  abute  it,  an'  a-bitin'  me  jaw  to 
kape  from  swearin' !  Now,  Oi'll  jist  kape  an  eye  on  the  lads, 
an'  Oi  won't  say  a  woird  to  any  one  only  phat  Oi  kape  to 
mesilf. 

Old  Pete  (Joeard  outside^  c).    Whoa  dar,  Lemuel!  whoa 
dar!    Ephreham,  you  keep  away  from  clat  mule.    Lof  go  dat 
mule's  tail,  you  young  fool  niggah.     Whoa  dar,  Lemuel! 
(Pete  runs  in  at  c.  icith  ichip^  etc.^  very  much  excited;  turns 
round  quicMy  and  calls  out^  "  Whoa  dar^  mule!^^  During  the 
above  a  great  noise  should  he  made  hack  of  wall^  like  the  kick- 
ing of  a  mule^  Ephreham  yelling^  etc.    Suddenly  a  dummy  is 
thrown  in  the  air^  which  appears  to  audience  (as  it  shoics  above 
the  wall)  to  he  Ephreham  kicked  in  the  air  by  the  mule. 
Ephreham  comes  in,  c,  bawling  loudly^  with  clothes  torn,  etc.) 
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Pete.  Now,  I  guess  you  keep  away  from  dat  mule.  Come 
heah,  chile,  an'  lof  me  see  ef  you  neck  am  broke.  Whar  did 
de  mule  kick  ye  ?  (Ephreham  puU  hand  on  top  of  his  liead.) 
On  de  top  of  yer  cocanut,  eh  ?    Did  it  hurt  you,  honey  ? 

Eph.  Yas  ;  it  doan  hurt  much,  but  it  knock  de  shoes  ofn 
dat  mule's  foot.  (Ephreham  climhs  on  rustic  seat,  and  proceeds 
to  blow  on  a  mouth  organ^  as  if  nothing  had  happened.) 

Enter  Maxwell,  r.  1  e. 

Max.  Say,  my  colored  friend,  can  you  take  me  to  the  sta- 
tion in  time  for  the  evening  train  north  ?  {Looks  at  watch.) 
You  have  forty  minutes  yet. 

Pete.    Can  I  tote  you  wid  my  mule,  sah  ? 

Max.    Yes  ;  any  way  to  get  there.    Hurry  up. 

Pete.  Yas,  sah  ;  Pil  go  an'  get  dat  mule  right  away  im- 
megitly.  Heah  you,  Ephreham,  you  go  an'  git  you  ole  fadder 
some  corn  to  ketch  dat  mule  wid. 

Eph.  {feeling  his  head).  Sny,  boss,  you  mustn't  fool  wid  dat 
mule's  tail,  else  he  shake  hans  wid  yer  nose  ;  he's  pow'ful 
handy  wid  his  heels.  [Ephreham  and  Pete  hoth  exit,  c. 

Max.  {to  Mike  on  seat,  r.  2  e.,  who  2^'i'^tends  to  he  reading 
paper).  Now,  my  man,  I  want  a  little  information,  which  I 
think  you  can  give.    Will  you  answer  a  few  questions  ? 

Mike.  That  Oi  will,  av  it  don't  be  too  conflicting  with  me 
political  views. 

Max.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  employ  of  Mr. 
Morgan  ? 

Mike  {without  loohing  up  from  his  paper).    Oi  came  here  six 
mouths  al'ther  the  death  av  Lord  Burton. 
Max.  {starting).    Oi  what? 

Mike.  The  murther  av  Lord  Burton,  sor.  Did  ye  niver 
hear  av  that  mon  ? 

Max.    When  did  it  happen  ? 

iMiKE.    Shure,  it's  yersiif  ought  to  know  that  as  well  as  me. 

Max.  {aside).  Can  it  be  that  fellow  mistrusts  me  ?  {To 
]\[iKE.)    What  did  you  know  of  that  affair  ? 

Mike  {laijing  dozon  paper).  Phat  did  I  know  ?  {With  con* 
fideatial  air.)    Ken  ye  kape  a  secret,  sor  ? 

Max.    Yes  ;  you  are  right  I  can. 

Mike  {resuming  his  2?aper).    So  ken  Oi. 

Max.  Come  down  to  business,  and  I'll  pay  you  well  for  it. 
What  wages  do  you  earn  here  ? 

Mike.    Oi  earn  more  than  Oi  git,  be  dad ! 

Max.    Well,  how  much  do  you  get  ? 

Mike.    Oi  git  all  Oi  ken,  sor  ;  thrust  me  fer  that. 

Max.  Never  take  anything  that  don't  belong  to  you,  I 
suppose  ? 

Mike.    Thot's  none  av  yer  business,  sor. 
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Max.  Oh,  don't  be  touchy !  I'm  up  to  snuff  myself,  and  I 
can  put  you  in  a  way  to  make  a  small  fortune  in  one  day,  it 
you  can  keep  dark. 

Mike.  Kape  dark,  is  it  ?  Well,  now,  how  the  divil  ken  a 
mon  kape  dark  in  the  day-toime  ? 

Max.  Keep  mum,  lay  low,  do  the  work  I  give  you,  and  ask 
no  questions. 

Mike.  Oh,  Oi.  see  !  Yer  a  speculator,  an'  'ave  some  vil- 
irage  lots  fer  sale  in  beautiful  Florida  or  some  other  city. 

Max.  No  ;  it's  not  that.  I  have  a  little  work  to  do  that's 
not  strictly  honest,  and  I'll  pay  you  big  money  to  assist  me-^ 
that  is,  if  you  swear  secrecy. 

Mike.  Well,  Oi  don't  know  about  that.  Suppose  Oi  git 
mesilf  in  trouble,  an'  wake  up  some  foine  mornin'  an'  foind 
mesilf  kilt  entoirely  ? 

Max.  No  danger  if  you  keep  mum  and  follow  my  instruc- 
tions. 

Mike  {throwing  down  paper).    An'  phat  moite  they  be  ? 

Pete  {Jieard  outside  talking  to  inule).  Whoa,  Lemuel  ! 
Heah,  Ephreham,  you  come  an'  hole  dis  yar  mule  ;  den  ye  can 
come  to  de  kere  station  wid  you  ole  fadder  an'  de  odder  white 
man. 

Max.  {to  Mike).  Meet  me  here  at  midnight,  and  I'll  tell 
you  all  about  it. 

Mike.    But,  sor,  Oi  thot  ye  were  goin'  on  the  train  ? 

Max.  Only  a  blind  ;  I'll  be  here  on  time.  Will  you  meet 
me? 

Mike.    Yes,  sor;  Oi  will,  sor. 

Enter  Pete,  c,  dressed  in  a  long  wlster  ;  hig  figure, 
Pete.    De  mule  am  ready,  sah. 

Max.  All  right.  {To  Mike.)  Mum  is  the  word;  don't 
fail  me;  there  is  wealth  in  it  for  you.  (Pete  turns  to  go^  c, 
when  a  large  card  is  discovered  on  his  hack ;  reads^  '  *  Korn  for 
SaiV) 

Max.  {taking  card  off  and  gimng  to  Pete).  Hold  on  here, 
man,  what  is  all  this  ? 

Pete  {holding  it  up  and  viewing  it  in  disgust).  Dat  chile  am 
boun'  to  bring  his  ole  faddei's  gray  hars  down  to  de  grave. 

[Pete  and  Maxwell  exit,  c. 

Mike  {starting  to  go,  l.  c.)  Oh,  moy  !  oh,  moy !  There's  mis-* 
chafe  in  the  air.  Phat  ken  the  mon  want  av  me  in  the  middle 
av  the  noite,  onyway  ?  Oh,  dear,  Oi'm  afraid  there's  trouble 
a-brewin',  but  Oi'll  kape  me  woird,  for  there's  money  in  it  1 

Enter  Bessie,  l.  u.  e. 

Mike.  Ah,  then.j  me  darlin' !  Where  are  yez  afther  goin* 
newt 
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Bessie.    Where  is  Mr.  Montgomery  ? 

Mike.  Oi  don't  know,  me  lass.  Phat  do  yez  want  av  him  ? 
Phat  'ave  yez  got  in  yer  hand  ?  (Bessie  puts  one  hand  behind 
her  and  shows  open  hand.)    Oh,  but  let  me  see  the  ither  hand  ? 

Enter  Montgomery,  r.  1  e. 

Mont.  She  has  nothing  of  yours  ;  just  go  about  your  busi- 
ness and  let  her  alone.    Give  it  to  me,  Bessie. 

Mike  {stepping  between  them) .  Oi  wonder  av  she  will.  Bessie, 
give  me  that  ye  'ave  in  yer  hand.  {She  gives  diamond.)  Now, 
go  in  the  house  directly. 

[Bessie  exits^  l.  c.  Mike  starts  to  follow,  when  Montgomery 
draws  a  hnife  and  springs  toward  him.  Mike  quickly 
presents  pistol.    Tableaux  closed  in  by  street  seme. 

SCENE  II. — Street  on  public  drive.  Old  Pete  crosses  stage  from 
R.  to  L.,  gesticulating  and  calling  to  an  imaginary  person  in 
the  distance, 

Pete.  Heah  you,  Ephreham,  come  back  wid  dat  mule! 
You  gwan  to  make  you  ole  fadder  walk  clar  home  ?  Come  back 
heah!  I  clar  to  goodness,  I  hab  to  sen  dat  coon  to  de  house 
ob  inspection. 

\^ExitSy  \,.y  or  if  the  person  be  a  good  singer,  he  can  linger  and 
sing,  or  driver  an  oration,  then  exit,  L. 

Enter  Maxwell  aneZ  Montgomery,  r. 

Mont.  Maxwell,  I  thought  you  were  to  leave  town  to- 
night ? 

Max.    Can't  a  man  change  his  mind  if  he  wishes  ? 

Mont.  Not  in  this  case  without  breaking  his  word  ;  but 
I'm  glad  you  didn't  go,  Tom  ;  there's  a  storm  brewing,  and  I 
shall  need  your  assistance,  after  all.  You  heard  my  conversa- 
tion with  the  child  in  regard  to  the  diamond  ?  She  did  her 
part  like  a  little  major,  but  was  intercepted  by  that  infernal 
Irishman,  who  took  the  diamond  from  her  hand  and  held  me 
at  bay  with  a  revolver.  Now,  what's  to  be  done  ?  The  child 
is  liable  to  tell  her  story  at  any  time,  and  that  Irish  devil  is 
sure  to  squeal  on  us,  if  he  hasn't  already,  and  I  think  we  had 
better  make  ourselves  scarce  at  once. 

Max.  Pshaw !  What  a  tender  foot  you  are !  Just  swear  to 
stand  by  me,  and  I'll  manage  matters  all  right. 

Mont.  But  hold  on,  Tom ;  here  is  still  another  eye-opener. 
{Produces  photograph  from  his  pocket.)  Pinkerton  has  sent  your 
photograph  to  Mr.  Morgan  as  one  of  the  suspects  in  the 
Burton  murder. 
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Max.  Thunder  and  blazes,  things  are  warming  up  in  great 
shape !    But  how  did  you  come  by  this  ? 

Mont.  That  letter  you  saw  me  reading  explained  that  it 
would  be  here  by  this  mail.  I  took  in  the  situation,  and  told 
Morgan  this  evening  that  I  would  bring  his  mail  from  the 
office,  as  I  had  business  down-town.  He  gave  me  the  key  to 
his  lock  box,  and  on  receiving  the  package,  I  carefully  re- 
moved the  photograph,  and  replaced  it  by  one  of  a  friend  of 
mine  now  living  at  Montreal. 

Max.  Well,  that's  cool  and  clever.  Let's  be  getting  on, 
or  some  one  will  be  piping  us.  There's  some  fine  figuring  to 
do  if  we  steer  clear  of  the  nailers.  \^Both  exit^  l. 

Enter  Mike,  r. 

Mike.  Oi'm  out  on  a  promenade  this  avenin'  fer  the  good 
o'  me  health.  Oi  caught  a  bad  cold  in  me  head  lasht  noight, 
shlaping  wid  me  ears  open.  To-noite  Oi  expect  to  shlape  wid 
both  me  two  eyes  open.  Oi've  got  an'  apintment  to  fillfull 
to-noite  at  twelve  o'clock,  an'  av  it  makes  me  as  rich  as  the 
mon  said  it  wad,  wont  Qi  put  on  shtyle  !  Oi'll  wear  me  hat 
on  me  head  slaunch  ways,  like  thot.  {Puts  hat  on  one  side.) 
Oi'll  go  down  to  the  Talapoosa  House  an'  buy  some  av  Brown's 
best  cigaroots,  an'  Oi'll  have  quail  on  trust,  be  dad !  Oi  must 
be  on  toime  an'  kape  me  woird  good.  [Exits^  l. 

SCENE  ni. — Same  as  Scene  /.,  lights  down.  Mike  sitting  on 
rustic  seat  at  hach. 

Mike.  Oh,  me!  oh,  moy!  This  is  a  great  toime  o'  noight 
fer  a  rispectable  Irishman  to  be  prowlin'  around  loike  a  hungry 
lion,  seekin'  whom  he  may  devour  some  wan.  {Striking  an 
attitude.)  This  be  the  toime  o'  noite  when  whiskey  walks 
abroad  an'  graveyards  groan.  Phat  will  Oi  do  to  amuse  me- 
Bilf  ?  Av  Oi  smoke  me  old  pipe,  some  wan  will  see  the  loite. 
Oi  know  phat  Oi'll  do ;  Oi'll  'ave  a  game  av  base-ball  all  to 
mesilf.  {Plays  an  imaginary  game  of  catch  for  about  two  min^ 
utes.)  (See  Note.)  Arrah!  but  av  thot  mon  don't  come  soon 
Oi'll  make  a  home  run,  an'  whin  he  arrives  he'll  foind  the  game 
is  up  an'  the  stakes  drawn  from  the  treasurer. 

Enter  Maxwell,  r.  1  e.  ,  stops  short  and  motions  Mike  to  come. 
Mike  takes  a  big  horse  pistol  from  under  his  coatj  and  hold- 
ing it  behind  himself,  advances  cautiously. 

Max.  Are  you  sure  every  one  has  retired  for  the  night  ? 

Note  —If  nicely  done,  the  imaginary  game  is  sure  to  take  well.  The  stage 
should  always  be  in  state  of  semi-darkness,  when  the  audience  will  almost 
imagine  they  see  the  ball  as  it  is  caught  and  thrown  by  the  players.  Occasion- 
ally be  should  appear  to  miss  the  catch,  when  he  will  face  the  other  way  and 
catch  it  from  there.  A  great  many  manceuvres  can  be  thought  of  by  the  actor  if 
anything  of  a  mimic. 
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Mike.  All  but  you  and  Oi  ;  a  respectable  Irishman  and  a 
villain. 

Max.  Save  your  compliments  for  future  use.  I  thought  I 
saw  the  shadow  of  a  man  as  I  came  up  the  path. 

Mike.  That,  sor,  be  the  ghost  av  Henry  Morgan,  who  war 
murthered  in  Neyorik  three  years  ago.  Me  mashter  war  his 
brother,  an'  ivery  noite  at  twelve  his  ghost  comes  back  an' 
walks  these  premises  jist  as  if  he  couldn't  shlape  in  his  wathery 
grave. 

Max.  What  do  you  know  of  his  grave  ?    Were  you  there  ? 

Mike.  Not  in  the  grave,  no,  sor  ;  but  Oi  war  not  afar  off 
when  he  war  murthered. 

Max.  Bosh  !    Henry  Morgan  suicided. 

Mike.  How  de  ye  know  he  suicided  ? 

Max.  How  do  you  know  he  was  murdered  ? 

Mike.  Because  Oi  saw  him  wid  my  two  looking  eyes. 

Max.  I  like  a  moderate  liar,  but  you  suit  me  too  well. 
What  have  you  behind  you  there  ? 

Mike.  A  phistol. 

Max.  What  are  you  afraid  of  ? 

Mike.  Nothing,  sor  ;  but  afther  listenin'  to  the  murtherin' 
plans  av  ye  an'  that  shpalpen  on  til  the  sthrect  Oi  wint 
home  an'  got  me  gun,  an'  av  ye  thry  ony  av  yer  tricks  on  me 
Oi'U  be  aven  wid  ye,  do  ye  moind  ? 

Max  (nervously).  I  don't  understand.  When  did  you  listen 
to  me  talking  on  the  street  ? 

Mike.  Oh,  me  hearty,  Oi'm  on  to  yer  toime,  so  yez  bether 
drop  the  subject  an'  come  on  til  business.  Phat  de  ye  want 
av  me,  ony  way  ? 

'^Ix-yi.  {aside).  This  is  getting  interesting.  {To  Mike,.)  What 
would  you  say  if  I  should  offer  you  two  thousand  dollars  to 
put  some  one  out  of  the  way  ? 

Mike  {speahing  slowly).  Two  thousand  dollars  to  put  some 
one  out  av  the  way  !  Oi  wad  say  ye  are  a  blashted  fool  for 
makin'  av  the  offer,  an'  Oi'd  be  a  dom  fool  av  Oi  axcepted  it, 
an'  besides,  thot  depends  who  thot  wan  was,  an'  av  the  two 
thousand  war  good  or  bogus. 

Max.  The  money  is  all  right,  and  the  victim  is  only  a  child. 

Mike.  No,  sir  ;  Oi  don't  want  the  job.  De  ye  take  me  fer  a 
fool  ? 

Max.  You  couldn't  make  money  faster. 

MiKE-  Yas,  an'  git  hung  !  Phat  in  blazes  wad  Oi  do  wid 
two  thousand  dollars  afther  Oi  was  kilt  entoirely  ?  Why  don't 
ye  do  the  job  yersilf  an'  save  the  money  to  buy  off  jury  men 
wid  ? 

Max.  I'll  go  you  five  hundred  better. 
Mike.  Who  is  the  child  ? 

Max.  Will  you  promise  to  keep  this  secret  while  you  live  ? 
MiKJB.  Oi  will  that. 
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Max.  Swear.  (Mike  lifts  up  one  hand.)  Now,  remem- 
ber, sir,  if  you  ever  dare  even  to  give  a  hint  of  this  to  any 
one  I'll  shoot  you  down  like  a  dog.    Do  you  understand  ? 

Mike.  Oi  think  Oi  do.  Yes,  sor,  Oi'll  be  as  dead  as  any 
ither  dog  av  ye  shoot  me  down. 

Max.  Well,  here  is  j;he  long  and  short  of  it.  I'll  give  you 
twenty-five  hundred  dollars  if  you  will  effectually  remove 
{pause)  Bessie  Morgan  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  Your  money 
is  ready  as  soon  as  the  work  is  done. 

Mike  {rrmch  surprised).  Be  the  howly  mither  av  St.  Patrick, 
de  ye  take  rae  fer  a  Hungarian  donkey  ?  Bedad  av  this  auld 
phistol  war  loaded  Oi'd  be  af ther  pullin'  the  thricker  on  ye. 

Max.    I'll  make  it  even  money — three  thousand  dollars. 

Mike.  Three  thousand  dollars  an'  ninety-nine  years  in  jail  ! 
Oh,  no  ;  Oi'd  rither  be  gineral  roustabout  fer  Misther  Morgan 
all  me  loife. 

Max.  There  is  no  need  of  its  ever  being  known.  Didn't  you 
ever  do  a  mean  job  in  your  life  ? 

Mike.  Niver  but  once,  when  Oi  thumped  Tim  O'Harrigan  on 
the  head  wid  a  bit  av  a  stune  and  tuk  his  gould  watch  that  war 
given  him  by  his  uncle,  Teddy  Malony,  on  his  mithers  soide; 
but  de  ye  think  Oi'd  be  afther  confessing  that  same  til  the 
loiks  av  yersilf  ?    Not  much,  me  hearty. 

Max.  Well,  don't  you  see  you  can  make  enough  at  this  job 
to  buy  a  dozen  gold  watches  and  have  a  snug  little  fortune 
left?  I'll  make  it  four  thousand.  Come,  now,  if  that  isn't  a 
liberal  offer  ;  and  I'll  do  all  the  planning  besides. 

Mike.  Four  thousand  dollars  !  {Long  pause.)  Make  it 
foive  thousand  an'  a  quart  av  whiskey,  an'  Oi'll  do  the  job. 

Max.    Why  the  whiskey  ? 

Mike.    Why,  Oi'll  drink  the  whiskey,  an'  the  whiskey  will 
do  the  murther  ;  then  Oi'll  be  innocent  ;  don't  ye  see  ? 
Max.    Yes,  I  see  the  point. 

Mike.  No  pint  about  it,  sor.  It  must  be  a  quart.  Then  Oi'll 
git  full  up  til  me  neck,  an'  av  Oi'm  caught  the  jury  will  say  the 
mon  war  drunk  an'  ain't  accountable  fer  the  deed. 

Max.  All  right.  Five  thousand  dollars  and  a  quart  of  good 
whiskey. 

Mike.  Oh,  naw  ;  oh,  naw,  you  can't  come  that  game  on  me. 
Max.  {surprised) .    What  game  ? 

Mike.  Oi  don't  want  ony  av  yer  good  whiskey.  Oi  want 
bad  whiskey — forty-rod-bust-yer-head  ;  something  wid  two 
murthers  an'  a  dog  foite  in  wan  quart. 

Max.  And  that  you  shall  have — the  worst  I  can  find. 
{Aside.)    If  I  have  to  add  arsenic  myself. 

Mike.    What  may  yer  plans  bfe  ? 

Max.  Just  this.  Now  listen  :  The  family  are  to  have  a 
basket  picnic  at  the  lake  in  a  day  or  two,  and  of  course  you 
will  drive  one  of  the  carriages.   After  lunch  induce  the  child  to 
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go  for  a  row  out  on  the  lake  with  you,  and  just  before  you  go 
out  on  the  water  get  her  to  drink  a  little  wine.  I  will  see  that 
you  are  provided  with  an  opiate  powder,  which  you  can  drop 
in  the  wine  unobserved  ;  then  if  she  falls  asleep  and  tumbles 
into  the  water,  who  is  to  blame  ?  Do  you  catch  on  ? 
Mike.    Oi  think  Oi  do  ;  yes,  sor. 

Max.  And  you  will  carry  out  your  part  of  the  business 
without  further  advice  ? 

Mike.    When  Oi  know  it's  sure  about  the  cash. 

Max.  {gwiag  money).  Here  is  one  thousand  as  an  evidence 
of  good  faith,  and  when  the  job  is  completed  I  will  pay  the 
rest — four  thousand  more. 

Mike  {taking  money).  All  roite,  sor  ;  an'  wad  it  be  inter- 
ferin'  wid  ver  private  aifairs  av  Oi  ask  yez  a  question  ? 

Max.    What  is  it  ? 

Mike.  Phat  in  blazes  de  ye  want  to  be  rid  av  the  lass  fer  ? 
Sure  she's  a  swate  little  body,  an'  Oi  don't  loike  to  be  the  thavin' 
divil  who  ends  her  loife  ;  but  bedad  Oi  must  be  kapin'  the  wolf 
from  the  door  in  some  way. 

Max.  You  have  sworn  to  do  this  job  and  ask  no  questions. 
I  couldn't  explain  my  motives  anyway,  but  after  the  job  is 
done  I'll  tell  you  all  about  it.  You  had  better  go  now.  I'm 
going  back  to  my  hotel. 

Mike.  All  roite.  Don't  forget  the  whiskey.  (GoestoL,,  c, 
aside.)    Oh,  dear,  dear,  but  that  man  is  a  villain  ;  so  am  Oi. 

Exits  L.  c.  Maxwell  goes  to  c.  and  looks  out.  Montgomery 
comes  on  at  r.  1  e.  ,  crosses  over  and  looks  over  Maxwell's 
shoulder.     Then  both  sit  on  rustic  seat. 

Mont.  Tom,  I'm  afraid  you've  made  a  mistake  in  using 
that  fellow.  He  is  liable  to  blow  on  us,  and  I'm  afraid  he 
will  do  a  botch  job  and  get  us  both  into  the  soup. 

Max.  You  are  too  much  of  a  matter-of-fact  man,  Mont- 
gomery. Just  leave  the  business  to  me,  and  we'll  pull  out  all 
right.  I've  planned  to  dispose  of  the  girl  and  the  Irishman, 
too  ;  and  if  he  squeals  I  am  prepared  to  prove  an  alibi.  He 
knows  too  much  of  the  affairs  for  our  safety.  Do  you  know 
that  rascal  piped  on  us  on  the  street  and  saw  you  show  me  the 
photograph  and  heard  all  of  our  conversation  ? 

Mont.    Great  Scott  !    Is  that  a  fact  ? 

Max.  Yes  ;  and  if  my  plans  don't  fail  he  will  dig  his  own 
grave.  I  paid  him  one  thousand  dollars  to-night,  and  have 
promised  to  pay  him  four  thousand  more  after  his  work  is  done  ; 
l3ut  he  won't  ever  need  the  balance. 

Mont.  But,  Tom,  where  dfd  you  get  the  money  ?  I  thought 
you  were  hard  pushed. 

Max.    I  lifted  it  from  Mr.  Morgan's  safe  about  an  hour  ago. 

Mont.    Stole  it  from  Morgan's  safe  ? 
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Max.  (laughing).  Oh,  no.  Gentletnen  never  call  it  stealing. 
I  only  appropriated  it.  Morgan  was  careless  and  left  his  safe 
unlocked,  and  I  took  occasion  to  explore  its  contents  in  such  a 
way  that  will  cast  a  suspicion  on  Mike. 

Mont.  Suppose  Morgan  should  miss  the  money  and  insti- 
gate a  search? 

Max.  All  the  better.  He'll  find  it  in  the  Irishman's  posses- 
sion. Do  you  know  where  the  fellow  came  from  when  he  came 
here  ? 

Mont.  No  ;  but  I  can  easily  ascertain.  I  suppose  the  family 
must  know. 

Max.  I  surmise  it  was  from  New  York.  If  so,  why  not 
identify  him  as  the  man  who  was  last  seen  in  the  boat  with 
Henry  Morgan  ? 

Mont.  Capital  idea,  Tom  ;  but  how  would  that  affect  this 
case  ? 

Max.  Find  out  all  you  can  of  the  fellow  and  report  to  me, 
and  I'll  show  you  that  it  will  affect  this  case. 

Mont.  I  wish  we  were  well  out  of  this  intriguing  life  we  are 
leading.  Someway  of  late  I  can  think  of  nothing  but  Lord 
Burton  and  our  crime,  and  many  times  at  this  hour  in  fancy  I 
can  hear  that  peculiar  step  of  his  in  my  room  and  that  feeble 
Toice  as  he  cried  for  mercy. 

Max.  Don't  be  a  blasted  fool,  Frank.  I  wouldn't  flinch  if 
his  ghost  should  come  and  sit  on  my  bedpost  every  night. 

Mont,  {coming  to  centre  of  stage).  Hark  !  What  is  that 
noise  ? 

Max.  {  joining  Mm).  That  is  only  the  soughing  of  the  winds. 
Your  nerves  are  at  fault  ;  you  had  better  retire  at  once. 

Mont.    Sh  !  {points  to  hack  wall).    Look,  Tom,  look  ! 

Max.    What  is  it,  Frank  ?    I  can  see  nothing. 

Mont.  My  God  !  it's  Lord  Burton  !  {Drops  on  one  Tcnee  and 
covers  face.  Maxwell  staggers  hach  and  turns  Ms  face  away  as 
a  scene  is  shown  in  the  wall  as  per  note.) 

Slow  Curtain. 

Note.— To  represent  the  vision  best  a  large  hole  should  be  cut  in  the  back 
(set)  wall  at  point  marked  T  in  diagram  on  front  pages,  and  nicely  covered  with 
mosquito  netting  or  some  very  open  texture  ;  then  painted  like  the  rest  of  the 
wall,  being  careful  not  to  fill  the  meshes  too  full  of  paint.  When  there  is  no 
light  back  of  curtain  the  netting  is  not  seen,  but  when  the  stage  is  dark  and  a 
light  is  used  back  of  the  wall,  the  netting  and  part  of  the  wall  seem  to  disappear, 
and  whatever  is  immediately  back  of  it  shows  plainly.  To  show  the  vision,  let 
some  one  dress  like  an  old  gentleman  in  a  night-robe,  and  stand  just  back  of  the 
net.  Have  an  attendant  on  either  side  concealed  by  wall,  and  with  each  a  strong 
lamp  and  reflector,  which  must  be  turned  up  suddenly  when  Montgomery  gives 
the  cry,  "  My  God !  it's  Burton  !"  The  whole  force  of  the  light  should  be  directed 
toward  the  face  and  held  so  till  curtain  is  down  If  amateurs  do  not.  wish  to  go 
to  the  extra  trouble,  a  section  of  the  wall  can  be  easily  made  to  dropout,  showing 
the  vision  the  same.  Ked  fire  can  be  used  1o  make  the  light  if  wished.  The 
person  in  the  vision  must  remain  perfectly  motionless  while  the  light  is  on.  It 
will  heighten  the  effect  if,  during  the  tableau,  a  distant  bell  is  heard  to  strike  the 
hour  of  twelve. 
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ACT  11. 

SOENE  1.— Parlor  at  the  home  of  Robert  Morgan.  Sofa, 
R.  c.  Tahle  and  easy-chairs,  L.  c.  Large  folding-doors  hack 
easy -chair ^  c.  Furniture  to  suit  tlie  effect.  Morgan  at  tdble^ 
reading  jjaper,  Mrs.  Morgan  in  easy-chair,  c.  Bessie  on 
sofa,  looking  at  picture-hook. 

Mrs.  M.  Robert,  who  is  the  gentleman  who  comes  here  so 
much  of  late  ? 

MoRG.    You  refer  to  Mr.  Maxwell,  I  suppose  ? 

Mrs.  M.  I  believe  you  introduced  him  as  Maxwell.  What 
is  his  business  ? 

MoRG.  He  claims  to  be  an  extensive  cattle  ranchman  from 
Texas.  He  w^as  once  a  resident  of  New  York  and  a  great 
friend  of  brother  Henry's — was  there  at  the  time  of  brother's 
disappearance,  I  believe.  He  was  in  the  city,  and  hearing  of 
me,  he  came  out  to  make  a  call  and  some  inquiries,  and  as  he 
has  the  appearance  of  being  a  gentleman,  I  have  invited  him  to 
call  often  during  his  stay. 

Mrs.  M.  Appearances  are  deceiving  sometimes.  I  can't  say 
that  I  like  his  looks. 

MoRG.  That's  not  to  be  wondered  at.  Ranchmen,  as  a 
rule,  have  uncouth  and  rough  exteriors,  but  many  have  true, 
honest  hearts,  worthy  of  respect. 

Enter  Edna  and  Montgomery,  c. 
Edna.    Excuse  us.    Will  we  intrude  ? 

Mrs.  M.  {laughing).  Oh,  no,  indeed.  Your  father  was 
just  delivering  one  of  his  moral  sermons.  (Edna  sits  on  the 
sofa,  Montgomery  sits  near  table,  Morgan  lays  aside  paper  and 
removes  glasses.) 

MoRG.  I'm  very  glad  you  came,  Mr.  Montgomery.  I've 
something  I  wish  to  show  you.  {Takes  photograph  from  pocket 
and  hands  to  Montgomery.)    Did  you  ever  see  that  person  ? 

Mont,  {after  pause).  No,  sir,  I  never  did. 

MoRG.    Did  you  ever  see  the  picture  before  ? 

Mont,    {handing  it  hack).    No,  sir.    Why  do  you  ask  ? 

MoRG.  I  thought  by  this  inscription  you  might  be  a  friend 
of  the  party.  {Reads  aloud  from  hack  of  photograph.)  Pre- 
sented to  my  old  friend,  Frank  Montgomery,  38  Pearl  Street, 
New  York,  by  Fred  Durand. 
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Mont,  {very  uneasy).  Let  me  look  at  that  again,  please. 
(  Talces  photograph  and  looks  at  it  for  some  time,  then  hands  it  hack,) 
Well,  that  is  the  most  remarkable  circumstance  I  ever  saw. 
The  name  and  even  my  street  and  number  is  correct,  but  I  am 
positive  I  never  saw  either  the  picture  or  person  it  represents. 

Mrs.  M.  May  I  see  it,  Robert  ?  Bessie,  get  the  picture  for 
auntie,  will  you  ? 

Bessie  {looking  at  the  picture  as  she  hrings  it).  Why,  auntie, 
I  saw  that  photograph  in  Mr.  Montgomery's  album  when  he 
lived  at  our  home. 

Edna  {quickly).  Hush,  Bessie  !  Come  here.  {She  comes,)  Do 
you  wish  to  go  with  us  to  the  lake  to-morrow  ? 

Bessie  {clasping  her  hands).    Oh,  my,  yes  !  Can  I  go  ? 

Edna.  •  I  think  so  if  the  day  is  pleasant. 

Enter  Pete,  c. 

PiTTE.    Massa  Montgomery,  you  bosses  am  ready  fo'  de  ride. 

Edna.  Frank,  I  beg  you  will  excuse  me  from  riding  this 
time,  it's  so  very  warm. 

Mont.  Certainly,  Miss  Edna.  I'm  not  in  the  least  particular. 
Pete,  you  may  stable  the  horses  again. 

Pete.    Yes,  sah  ! 

MoRG.  Pete,  harness  the  horses  to  the  carriage  and  drive  to 
the  north  porch. 

Pete.    Shall  I  dribe,  sah  ? 
MoRG.  Yes. 

Pete.    All  right,  sah.    I'll  hab  'em  right  dar.  [Exit  c. 

MoRG.  {rising),  Mrs.  Morgan,  will  you  accompany  me  for  a 
drive  ?    Let  Bessie  come,  too. 

Bessie.    Oh,  goody  !    I'U  get  my  wraps.        [Exits  l.  u.  e. 

Mrs.  Morgan  rises^  whispers  so^nething  in  Edna's  ear^  and  exits 
L.  u.  E.  A  t  same  time  Montgomery  comes  down  l.,  speaking 
hack  to  Morgan. 

Mont.  Just  a  word  before  you  go,  Mr.  Morgan.  (Morgan 
carries  down,)  There  are  some  circumstances  connected  with 
that  photograph  which  compelled  me  to  answer  in  the  negative. 
I  know  m.ore  than  I  could  admit  before  others.  Walls  have 
ears,  you  know.    I  will  see  you  later  and  explain. 

MoRG.  I  was  sure  there  was  something  wrong  somewhere. 
I  ought  not  to  have  mentioned  it  till  I  could  see  you  alone. 
Will  you  see  me  in  my  library  this  evening  ? 

Mont.    Yes,  and  explain  all. 

MoRG.    I  hope  you  will  excuse  our  absence  for  a  time  ? 
Mont.    Oh,  certainly  ;  enjoy  life  while  you  can. 
Bessie  {from  outside  calls).    Uncle  Robert,  the  carriage  is 
coming. 

MoRG,    Ail  right,  my  dear.  [Exits  l.  u.  e. 
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Mont,  (sitting  in  easy  chair ^  c).  Miss  Edna,  T  presume  you 
are  not  a  little  surprised  at  what  you  have  just  listened  to. 

Edna.  Frank,  I  was  not  only  surprised,  but  I  was  never  more 
mortified.  Can  you  account  for  this  terrible  state  of  affairs  ? 
and  did  papa  tell  you  how  he  came  by  that  photograph  ? 

Mont.    No,  he  did  not.    Will  you  tell  me  ? 

Edna.    I  prefer  not  to  tell. 

Mont.  Edna,  believe  me,  I  had  no  intention  of  deceiving 
any  of  you.  When  I  denied  having  any  knowledge  of  the  mat- 
ter, circTamstances  over  which  I  had  no  control  prevented  my 
answering  differently. 

Edna.  The  circumstances  must  be  very  peculiar  that  will 
cause  a  man  to  tell  a  deliberate  falsehood  without  a  blush  of 
shame. 

Mont.  I  beg  you  won't  judge  me  too  harshly  till  I  have  ex- 
plained. 

Edna.    Pardon  me  if  I  seem  hasty.    I  will  listen  to  you  now. 

Mont.  Very  well.  Before  explaining,  however,  I  must  ask 
you  a  few  questions  in  order  that  you  may  better  understand 
what  is  to  follow.  (Mike  apj)ear8  at  c,  unobserved^  In  the 
first  place,  who  is  this  Irish  servant  ? 

Mike.  Oi  am  an  Irishman,  sor.  I  war  born  among  the 
grane  boggs  av  auld  Ireland,  but  Oi  moight  av  been  born  in 
Amerika  av  Oi'd  been  a  moind  to.  {To  Edna.)  Av  ye  pleaze, 
miss,  me  lady  would  loike  to  spake  till  ye  at  the  kerridge  door, 
an'  she  axed  wad  the  gintleman  axcuse  ye  fer  a  minnit. 

Edna  (going  c  ).    I  will  return  soon.  {Exit  c. 

Mont,  to  Mtke.    How  exceedingly  polite  you  are,  Mickey. 

Mike.  Oi  know  me  place,  sor.  I  always  show  respect  to  a 
lady  or  gintleman,  or  a  villain  in  the  guise  of  a  gintleman. 

Mont,  {rising  angrily).    Does  that  insult  apply  to  me,  sir  ? 

Mike  (bowing).    Ye  are  the  bist  judge,  sor.  [Exit  c. 

Enter  Maxwell,  r.  u.  e.  ;  crosses  quicTcly  over  to  Montgomery. 

Max.  There  are  breakers  ahead,  Frank.  There's  a  spotter 
in  town.  I  think  it's  one  of  Pinkerton's  men.  I  was  at  „ the 
station  when  he  came  on  the  train  and  heard  him  ask  the  agent 
the  way  to  Robert  Morgan's  house  ;  then  I  followed  him  to  the 
hotel  and  heard  him  order  a  livery  team  to  be  ready  as  soon  as 
he  can  lunch.  So  I  took  occasion  to  skip  up  here  ahead  of 
him. 

Mont.    What  can  we  do — skip  out  ? 

Max.  Skip  nothing,  old  boy  ;  we  can  play  our  cards  just  as 
fine  as  he  can.    Where  is  Mr.  Morgan  ? 

Mont.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morgan  and  the  little  girl  have  gone 
for  an  afternoon  drive.  The  young  lady  is  home,  and  I  expect 
her  here  any  minute. 

Max.  Can  you  get  her  for  a  walk  ?  If  so,  I  can  manage  the 
detective. 
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Mont.  But  say,  Tom,  I've  got  my  foot  into  it  again.  That 
photograph  of  my  friend,  which  I  substituted  for  the  one  in  the 
package,  had  some  writing  on  the  back  which  gives  me  dead 
away. 

Max.  Well,  if  I  ever  in  my  life  saw  such  a  wooden-headed 
man  as  you  are. 

Mont.  Yes,  fool  that  I  was,  I  never  looked  to  see  that  the 
back  was  all  right. 

Max.  There's  no  use  to  cry  now  ;  get  out  of  it  as  best  you 
can,  and  when  you  find  it's  no  go  we  will  skip  the  country  ;  but 
you  may  bet  we'll  do  that  Irishman  before  we  leave. 

Mont.  Well,  Tom,  you  had  better  leave,  or  Miss  Edna  will 
find  you  here.  I  will  do  the  best  I  can,  though  I'm  afraid  I'll 
[?ink  us  both. 

Max.    I'll  go  back  to  the  consei^atory  where  I  came  in,  and 
after  you  and  the  gal  are  gone  I'll  come  back. 
Mont.    And  be  discovered  by  that  Irishman  ? 
Max.    Leave  that  to  me.  [Exits,  r.u.b. 

Enter  Edna,  c. 

Mont,  {aside).  Well,  there's  another  hair's-breadth  escape. 
By  Jove!  it's  a  wonder  she  didn't  see  Tom.  {To  Edna.)  You 
were  called  away  rather  abruptly.  Do  you  never  tire  of  that 
blundering  Irishman  ? 

Edna.  We,  of  course,  would  prefer  him  to  be  more  decorous  ; 
otherwise  he  is  all  right  and  trustworthy. 

Mont.  You  will  be  surprised  when  I  tell  you  that  he  is  con- 
nected with  that  photograph  mystery  of  this  evening. 

Edna.  Well,  really,  in  these  days  I  am  not  surprised  at  any- 
thing ;  but  I  am  ready  to  listen  to  whatever  you  may  have  to 
say  on  the  subject. 

Mont.  Would  you  like  to  stroll  out  in  the  park  while  we 
talk  ?  I  am  suffering  from  a  severe  headache  this  afternoon. 

Edna.  You  have  my  sympathy  ;  suppose  we  go  to  the  con- 
servatory ;  it's  always  pleasant  and  cool  in  there  at  this  time. 

Mont,  {nervously).  I  would  prefer  to  go  in  the  park  if  it 
will  cause  you  no  inconvenience.  I  don't  wish  to  appear  selfish 
m  the  matter. 

Edna.  Oh,  no  inconvenience,  I  assure  you.  {Looks  out  at  c.) 
Here  comes  Mike  he  will  remain  here  until  our  return.  {Enter 
Mike,  c.)  Michael,  we  are  going  out  for  a  short  time.  Will  you 
remain  here  till  our  return  ? 

Mike.    So  Oi  will,  Miss  Edna.    {8it8  in  easy -chair ^  c.) 

Mont,  {aside).    Well,  there  is  another  obstacle  to  surmount. 

Edna.'   Frank,  I'll  get  my  hat  and  meet  you  at  the  gate. 

[Exit,  L.U.F^ 

Mont.  (^^  Edna).  Very  well;  I  will  be  there.  {To  MiKi^i.j 
After  we  are  out,  if  you  will  steal  away  and  go  for  my  mail  I'll 
pay  you  well  for  it, 
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Mike.    All  roight,  sor  ;  onything  for  a  quarther. 

Mont.    Don't  forget  to  go  soon.  [Exits,  c. 

Mike,  {looking  after  him).  Well,  phat  in  the  name  av  St. 
Pathrick  Missus  Edna  can  see  thot's  noice  about  that  deacivin* 
varmint,  Oi  don't  know.  (Maxwell  enters  softly,  and  stands 
lehind  Mike's  chair.)  It  do  seem  as  avauld  Nick  war  let  loose, 
an'  a-makin'  this  place  his  headquarthers.  Oi  can  always  tell 
when  the  divil  be  close  by  me.  Oi  can  fale  it  in  me  mara- 
bones. 

Max.  {slapping  him  on  shoulder).  It's  a  wise  child  that  knows 
its  own  father. 

Mike,  {sjyringing  up).  Oh,  dear,  dear,  dear  ;  Oi  thought  Oi 
war  kilt  intoirely.  Where  the  divil  did  the  loikes  av  ye  come 
from  ? 

Max.  Never  mind  where  I  came  from  ;  I  want  to  use  you, 
and  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost.  A  man  will  be  here  soon  to  see 
your  master.  You  are  to  show  him  in,  and  tell  him  I  am  Mr. 
Morgan. 

Mike.    Tell  him  you  are  Misther  Morgan  ? 
Max.  Certainly. 

Mike.  Then  Oi'd  be  tellin'  a  loie  ;  for  Misther  Morgan  be  a 
dacent  mon. 

Max.    Will  you  do  my  bidding  ? 

Mike.  Suppose  it  war  Misther  Morgan  himself  ;  bedad,  and 
he'd  be  afther  discharging  me  away  widout  ony  warnin'.  Oi 
don't  know. 

Max.  The  fellow  is  a  dude  who  is  coming  from  town  to 
see  Mr.  Morgan,  and  as  he  is  away,  I  will  do  the  business  in  his 
name  ;  do  you  understand  ? 

Mike.  Yes,  sor  ;  the  fellow  is  a  dude.  The  dude  will  come 
from  tow^n  to  talk  wid  Misther  Morgan.  Misther  Morgan  is  out, 
so  you  will  talk  wid  the  dude. 

Max.  Exactly. 

Mike.    Now,  Oi'm  to  bring  the  dude  intill  the  house  an'  say, 
This  be  Misther  Morgan. 
Max.    That's  right. 

Mike.    Now  you  are  Misther  Morgan,  me  masther. 
Max.    Yes,  yes,  yes  ! 

Mike.    All  roight,  sor  ;  pay  me  lasht  month's  wages. 
Max.    Oh,  no  ;  my  authority  don't  extend  that  far. 
Mike,  {sitting).    AH  roight  for  yez  ;  Oi  woirk  for  the  mon 
that  pays  me  wages. 

Max.    Thunder  !    How  much  do  you  want  ? 
Mike.    Twenty,  sor. 

Max.  {giving  money).  Here's  your  cash  ;  now  get  yourself  to 
the  front  door. 

Mike,  {going,  c).  Yas,  sor.  {Aside.)  Drop  a  nickle  in  the 
slot  and  see  the  Irishman  move.  [Exits  c. 

Max.  {going  c.  and  looking  after  him).    I've  been  in  many  a 
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hard  racket  and  come  out  all  right,  but  dern  my  buttons  if  this 
job  don't  begin  to  smell  of  sulphur.'  {Looks  out  c.  and  calls.) 
Here,  you  young  ape  over  there,  what  are  you  doing  ?  Come 
in  here.  (Epureham  enters^  c.)  What  were  you  doing  with 
that  rustic  seat  ? 
Eph,    Nuffin.  . 

Max.    What  do  you  call  nothing  ? 

Eph.    I  war  jest  drivin'  some  pins  in  dar. 

Max.  You  w^ere  fixing  pins  for  some  one  to  sit  on,  eh?  You 
call  that  nothing  ? 

Eph.  My  ole  dad  sets  dar  when  he  smokes,  an'  I  jes'  want  ter 
git  eben  wid  him,  'cause  he  gib  me  de  gad  dis  mawnin'. 

Max.  So  you  w^ere  laying  a  trap  to  bring  your  old  father  to 
grief,  eh  ?    Hjis  he  any  more  such  interesting  cubs  as  you  are  ? 

Eph.    I  ain't  no  cub. 

Max.    Do  you  want  to  earn  a  dime? 

Eph.    How  much  am  dat  ? 

Max.    Why,  ten  cents. 

Eph.    Dat's  accordin'  how  hard  de  work  am. 

Max.  Go  down  by  the  big  gate,  and  when  you  see  your 
master  coming,  run  here  and  tell  me,  and  I'll  give  you  ten 
cents. 

Eph.    Yas,  sar  ;  I'll  make  bettah  time  dan  dad's  mule. 

[Exits^  c,  quichly, 

Mike,  (heard  outside).  Here,  ye  little  black  divil,  phat  are  ye 
up  till  now  ?  Ave  ye  don't  kape  off  these  premises,  Oi'U  give  ye 
the  raps  of  Darby. 

Enter  Mike  and  Burk,  the  detective. 

Mike,  {making  a  low  how).  Avye  plase,  Misther  Morgan,  here 
be  a  gintleman  to  see  yez. 

Burk.    I  suppose  this  is  Robert  Morgan? 

Max.  Yes,  sir.  {Pointing  to  a  seat  and  sitting  himself .)  To 
whom  am  I  indebted  for  this  call  ? 

Burk  {giving  card).  I  am  sent  here  by  our  agency  to  inter- 
view you  relative  to  your  brother's  death,  also  the  murder  of 
Lord  Burton  at  his  house.  Did  you  receive  the  photograph  we 
sent  ? 

Max.    I  did  ;  yes,  sir.    It  resembles  no  one  I  have  ever  met. 

Burk.  Do  you  know  the  whereabouts  of  one  Frank  Mont- 
gomery, once  your  brother's  secretary  ? 

Max.    No,  sir,  I  do  not.  You  certainly  do  not  suspect  him  ? 

Burk.  Not  directly  ;  no,  sir  ;  but  he  was  seen  in  company 
with  the  man  whom  we  believe  to  be  principal  in  the  crime. 

Max.    Do  you  know  his  name  ? 

Burk.  He  goes  by  the  name  of  Maxwell,  though  that  is 
probably  only  a  nam  de  plume. 

Max.  {nervously).    I  think  I  may  be  able  to  assist  you  in  lo- 
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eating  both  of  them.  I  will  get  my  hat  and  coat  and  accom- 
pany you  to  the  city,  where  I  will  give  you  some  clews. 

[Exits,  L.U.E. 

BuRK  (looking  after  Mm  and  taking  a  photo  from  his  pocket). 
By  Jove !  I'll  bet  ten  to  one  that  this  is  a  picture  of  Morgan,  in- 
stead of  Maxwell.  I'll  just  lay  low  and  look  into  this  matter  a 
little.  I  guess,  Mr.  Man,  if  you  will  glance  into  a  mirror  you 
will  see  the  fellow  I  want. 

Mike,  (heard  outside).  Ilowly  Moses,  Gineral  Jackson,  and 
all  the  rist  av  the  great  men  !  Show  me  the  mon  phat  wants 
to  foit  me.  [Rushes  in,  c. 

BuKK.    Why,  fellow,  what's  the  matter  of  you  ? 

Mike.  Matther  is  it,  bedad  !  Oi'm  kilt  entoirely.  O'isitme- 
silf  down  on  the  blashted  sate  out  there,  an'  be  the  mither  av 
St.  Pathrick  Oi  got  struck  wid  loitnen.  Tell  Misther  Max- 
well Oi'm  gone  fer  the  doctor.  [Starts  to  exit,  c. 

BuRK.    Hold  on  ;  you  said,  Tell  Maxwell.  Who  is  Maxwell  ? 

Mike.  Why,  the  mon  ye  were  talkin'  wid.  Oh,  dear,  dear, 
dear,  Oi  don't  mane  Maxwell,  at  all,  at  all  ;  Oi  mane  Morgan  ! 
Ye  see,  misther,  when  Morgan  be  out.  Maxwell  be  in.   [Exits,  c. 

BuRK.    Well,  I  guess  this  is  my  lucky  day. 

Eph.  (runs  in  bawling  loudly).  Har  dey  am,  boss  !  har  dey 
am  !  ( J<?  BuRK.)  Whar  am  dat  oder  fellah  ? 

BuRK.    What  are  you  croaking  about  ?    Who  do  you  want  ? 

Enter  Maxwell,  l.u.e. 
Max.    What  is  the  matter  there,  boy  ? 

Eph.    Massa  Morgan  am  comin',  an'  I  want  dat  ten  centses. 

Max.  (angrily).  Get  out  of  here,  or  I'll  break  your  neck. 
(To  BuRK.)  For  reasons  which  I  will  explain  later,  I  would  not 
wish  you  to  be  seen  here,  so  if  agreeable,  we  will  go  by  the 
back  way.  [Both  exit,  r.u.e. 

Eph.  (runs  after  them,  loudly  hawling).  Har,  you  white  man, 
I  want  dat  ten  centses  ! 

Enter  Montgomery  and  Edna.    She  sits  in  easy-chair,  c. 

Edna.  Frank,  did  you  know  the  gentleman  with  Mr.  Max- 
well ?  He  seemed  to  know  you. 

Mont.  I  have  no  recollection  of  ever  seeing  him  before — 
some  speculator  friend  of  Maxwell's,  I  presume ;  but  to  return  to 
the  subject.  I  expect  to  return  to  New  York  to-morrow,  and 
would  really  like  an  answer  before  I  go. 

Edna.  Frank,  I  do  not  wish  to  doubt  your  word  or  believe 
you  anything  but  a  true,  honest  man  ;  but  your  explanation  con- 
cerning that  photograph  affair  is  not  quite  clear  in  my  mind, 
and  if  it  were  I  could  answer  only  in  the  negative  at  this  time, 
for  I  could  not  give  my  hand  where  the  heart  is  not. 

Mont.  I  am  not  surprised  ;  I  presume  your  heart  is  still  with 
that  New  York  dude,  Jim  Perrin. 
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Edna.  You  are  very  complimentary,  to  say  the  least.  Do 
you  think  to  win  your  suit  by  such  sarcasm  ? 

Mont.  Beg  pardon  ;  I  ought  not  to  speak  so  disparagingly 
of  your  friend  ;  but  truly,  I  never  think  of  that  man  without  a 
feeling  of  contempt. 

Edna.  And  why  contempt,  pray  ?  Did  Mr.  Perrin  ever  do 
you  an  injustice  ? 

Mont,  (angrily).  Yes  ;  an  injury  I  can  never  forget  or  par- 
don. Isn't  it  a  fact  that  he  came  between  us  three  years  ago, 
and  with  soft  speeches  and  oily  tongue  led  you  to  believe  I  was 
a  villain  and  himself  an  angel  ? 

Edna.  For  shame,  Frank  !  Mr.  Perrin  never  spoke  aught  of 
you  in  my  presence  during  orur  acquaintance. 

Mont.    I  will  think  twice  before  I  believe  that. 

Edna  (rising),  Mr.  Montgomery,  you  had  better  think  twice 
before  you  insinuate  that  I  am  telling  an  untruth;  and  let  me 
tell  you,  if  you  care  for  my  respect  you  will  drop  this  subject 
at  once. 

Mont.  Edna,  three  years  ago  I  first  met  you  at  your  uncle's 
home.  I  fell  desperately — yes,  madly  in  love  with  you,  and  I  had 
every  reason  to  believe  that  my  love  was  returned  until  young 
Perrin  came.  Then  you  grew  cold  and  indifferent  to  me  and 
deeply  interested  in  my  rival,  who  after  completely  captivat- 
ing your  heart  ran  away  with  pretty  Rose  Morton. 

Edna.  Stop,  sir  ;  you  have  abused  me,  and  I  have  borne  il 
in  silence  ;  but  I  will  not  allow  you  to  insult  an  absent  friend 
in  my  presence.  Mr.  Perrin  was  a  gentleman  ;  I  wish  I  could 
say  the  same  of  you. 

Mont.  Rose  Morton  thought  him  a  gentleman  till  he  de- 
serted her  for  still  another. 

Edna  (angrily).  There's  the  door,  sir  !  Will  you  be  kind 
enough  to  leave  this  room  ? 

Mont.  When  I  am  through  talking  to  you  I  will  go,  but  no 
sooner  ;  and  let  me  predict  that  when  I  am  done  you  will  beg 
me  to  stay.  I  have  tried  all  fair  means  to  win  your  hand,  and 
you  have  spurned  my  every  advance.  Now  hear  me  ;  at  the  end 
of  next  month  you  will  be  Lady  Montgomery.  (She  turns 
away,)  Come,  now  ;  there  is  no  use  to  fight  the  inevitable.  My 
plans  are  laid,  and  in  my  vocabulary  there  is  no  such  word  as 
fail. 

Edna  {indignant).  Leave  this  house,  sir,  or  I  will  call  for 
help. 

Mont.  Yes,  I'll  go  now,  but  I  raust  have  a  parting  kiss  to 
remind  me  of  this  pleasant  interview.  (She  starts  to  leave^  c. 
Montgomery  seizes  her  arm  and  undertakes  to  steal  a  kiss.  She 
screams.  Mike  comes  quickly  on  at  c.^  followed  by  Morgan,  Mrs. 
Morgan  and  Bessie.  Mike  catches  Montgomery  by  throat. 
Edj^a  goes  into  her  mother^s  arms.  Form  picture  as  the  curtain 
falls,) 
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ACT  III. 

SCENE. — Varh  or  icoocl  scene^  shoioing  hay  or  lake  at  tack  ;  boats 
sailing,  etc.;  children  playing  different  games  ;  Bessie  discov- 
ered in  hammoch  or  swing,  l.  u.  E.,  Miggie  swinging  her  ; 
Mrs.  Morgan  in  cam])  chair,  r.  u.  e.,  looking  off  on  hay  with 
opera  glasses  (or  the  act  may  open  with  several  children  swing- 
ing in  a  circle  and  singing,  hut  should  leave  the  stage  after  a 
chorus  of  laughter). 

Maxwell  and  Edna  discovered  sitting  on  rustic  seat,  r.  1  e.  As 
curtain  rises  a  chorus  of  laughter  is  heard,  in  which  every  one 
should  join, 

Mrs.  M.  {to  Miggie).  Please  not  swing  her  too  hard,  Mig- 
gie ;  she  might  fall.  [Exits,  r.u.e. 

Bessie.  That's  enough,  Miggie  ;  now  let  me  swing  you 
{Business  of  swinging  or  playing  games  may  'proceed,  hut  care  must 
he  taken  that  there  he  no  noise  to  interrupt  those  who  are  speaking, 
and  all  should  keep  to  the  hack  part  of  the  stage.) 

Max.  Miss  Morgan,  I  do  not  uphold  Mr.  Montgomery  for 
his  actions  last  evening,  and  you  are  justified  in  feeling  in- 
dignant ;  yet  as  a  friend  of  Frank's,  I  beg  you  to  reconsider  the 
matter,  and  give  the  lad  a  chance  to  speak  in  his  own  defense. 

Edna.  Mr.  Maxwell,  further  words  are  useless  ;  he  has  sacri- 
ficed my  friendship.  I  had  supposed  Mr.  Montgomery  to  be  a 
gentleman,  but  his  conduct  yesterday  proves  him  quite  the  re- 
verse. 

Max.  But  suppose,  Miss  Morgan,  I  should  tell  you  something 
that  would  cause  you  to  reverse  your  decision  and  thank  me 
for  the  information. 

Edna.    That  would  be  impossible. 

Max.  It  may  seem  impossible  to  you  ;  nevertheless,  it  is  no 
idle  boast,  my  dear  young  lady. 

Edna.    Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  explain  yourself  ? 

Max.  Only  on  condition  that  you  will  receive  the  knowl- 
edge quietly,  as  a  scene  would  cause  a  commotion,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  your  family. 

Edna  {rising).  Sir,  if  you  have  anything  of  importance  to 
say,  I  will  listen  ;  if  not,  you  will  excuse  me. 

Max  (rising).  Suppose  I  tell  you  that  every  dollar  your 
father  is  worth  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  man  you  despise. 

Edna  (in  astonishment).     What ! 

Max.    Is  that  a  matter  of  importance  to  you  ?  (Aside.)  Guess 
I  scored  a  point  that  time. 
Edna.    Where  is  your  proof  ? 
Max.    Do  you  demand  it  ? 
Edna.   I  do. 
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Max.  Then  listen.  Four  years  ago  your  late  uncle,  Henry 
Morgan,  went  into  a  heavy  speculation,  which  compelled  him 
to  give  security  for  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  your  father  went 
on  the  bond  for  that  amount.  After  your  uncle's  death  your 
father  became  liable  for  the  debt.  I  held  the  security,  and 
would  have  pushed  the  matter  long  ago,  only  for  the  interfer- 
ence of  my  young  friend,  Frank  Montgomery.  For  reasons  of 
our  own,  I  esteem  him  as  a  brother,  and  when  he  pleaded  with  me 
to  spare  your  father  this  dreadful  blow,  on  the  ground  that  you 
would  soon  be  his  wife,  I  promised  that  the  day  you  were  wed 
to  him  I  would  convey  to  him  all  right  and  title  to  the  claim. 
Now  does  it  look  as  if  there  was  cause  for  reconsideration  ? 

Edna.    Have  you  any  tangible  proof  of  all  this  ? 

Max.  I  have.  Go  ask  your  venerable  sire  if  he  ever  signed 
such  a  security,  and  ask  him  if  to  his  certain  knowledge  it 
was  ever  released. 

Edna.  Sir,  if  what  you  tell  me  is  the  truth,  God  knows 
what  the  result  will  be  ;  I  can  never  be  the  wife  of  Frank 
Montgomery. 

Max.  Stick  to  it,  young  lady ;  it's  all  the  better  for  me  if 
you  don't  marry  him. 

Edna.  It  seems  very  strange  that  father  never  mentioned 
this  to  us. 

Max.  Your  father,  no  doubt,  thinks  the  matter  was  settled 
by  his  brother  long  before  his  death  ;  you  had  better  see  him 
and  ask  him  about  it;  but  if  you  regard  his  feelings  don't  tell 
him  a  word  till  you  have  given  the  matter  more  serious  thought  ; 
it  will  be  a  hard  blow  for  the  old  gentleman.  I'm  going  for  a 
stroll  now.*  I  trust  I've  made  matters  plain,  and  shall  expect 
to  see  you  later.  [Eaises  his  hat,  exits^  r.  1  e. 

Edna  {supporting  herself  against  rustic  seat).  Oh,  have  I 
merited  all  this,  and  can  I  suffer  this  agony  of  suspense  alone  ! 
Why  did  I  ever  speak  to  that  man!  (Starts  to  leave,  r.  u.  e., 
and  meets  Mrs.  Morgan  enteriyig.) 

Mrs.  M.    Why,  my  child,  what  is  the  matter  ?  Are  you  ill  ? 

Edna  {putting  her  arms  around  her  mother''s  neck).  'Tis  noth- 
ing of  any  consequence,  mother.    Can  we  return  home  soon  ? 

Mrs.  M.  Why  certainly,  child,  if  you  are  not  well.  Can't 
you  explain  to  mother  what  is  the  trouble  ? 

Edna.  Please  do  not  ask  me,  mother.  We  will  walk  on 
the  beach;  perhaps  I  will  feel  better. 

Bessie  (in  hammoch).  Oh  auntie,  here  comes  Pete  with  the 
lunch  !    Can't  we  have  dinner  now  ? 

Mrs.  M.    We  will  return  directly,  my  dear. 

[Exits  icith  Edna,  r.  1  e. 

Pete  (heard  outside,  r.).  Whoa  dar,  Lemuel,  whoa  dar! 
Doan  you  go  for  to  git  on  your  high  heel  boots  kaze  ye  come 
to  de  white  folks'  picnic.  Back  dar,  Lemuel,  back,  sah !  {Mule 
heard  kicking  outside.    Some  splinters  should  he  thrown  on  stage 
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from  K. ,  as  if  it  were  from  the  dash-hoard. )  Whoa  dar,  mu\c ! 
Now  look  what  you  do.  You  done  gone  broke  de  cart.  How 
you  spoze  we  ^wan  to  tote  de  taters  wid  de  dash-boad  all 
kicked  out  ?  (Pete  brings  in  a  large  box,  which  he  places  in  centre 
of  stage  ;  also  basket  of  wine  bottles.)  Dar,  chiln,  am  youah  din- 
nah.  Ole  Dinah  say  dem  am  de  bestest  fried  chickens  she  done 
make  fo'  de  las'  yeah.  Help  youself,  chiln,  help  youself,  an^ 
ef  dar  am  any  lef  doan  forget  de  ole  man. 

MiGGiE.    AH  right,  Pete;  we  will  save  you  a  nice  lunch. 

Pete.  Dat's  right,  honey ;  dat's  right.  I'ze  gittin'  pow'ful 
hungry. 

Bessie.    Pete,  you  may  have  the  wish-bone  if  you  like. 

Pete.  Yah!  Yah!  All  right,  honey;  doan  forget  to  lof 
some  of  de  chicken  hang  to  de  bone.  {Exit^  r.  Business  of 
dr wing  away  heard.)  Glang  now,  Lemuel!  By  golly,  yo'  doan 
git  no  dinnah  fo'  whole  week!  I  have  to  sell  de  corn  to  mend 
de  dash-boad.    Go  on  now,  Lemuel! 

Bessie  {climbing  out  of  the  hammock).  Come,  Miggie,  let's  see 
what  Aunt  Dinah  has  sent  us.    I'm  awful  hungry;  aren't  you  ? 

MiGGiF.  Yes;  I'm  always  hungry  when  I  come  to  a  pic- 
nic. 

Enter  Mike,  l.  c. 

Mike.  So  am  Oi.  Oi'm  that  hungry  Oi  cud  ate  a  cold 
baked  petata  av  it  war  bilt  wid  the  palin's  on.  {Galling  off^  r.) 
Oh,  ho,  over  there !  Lave  that  game  of  croka  alone  till  ye  come 
an'  ate  yer  lunch. 

Bessie.  Say,  Mr.  Mike,  you  promised  to  take  Miggie  and  I 
for  a  row  on  the  lake.    Have  you  forgotten  it? 

Mike.  Oh,  no,  me  lass;  Oi  didn't  forgot  it.  Oi've  a  noice 
little  row-boat  that  will  just  hold  yersilf  an'  me.  So  afther 
lunch  we'll  be  afther  takin'  a  roide,  and  when  we  are  back  Oi'll 
take  Mijygie  for  a  roide.  De  ye  see  ? 

Bessie.  Oh,  my,  won't  the  boat  carry  Miggie  and  I,  too  ? 
It  would  be  so  nice  to  have  her  with  me. 

Miggie.  I  don't  care  to  go,  Bessie ;  I  never  like  riding  on 
the  water. 

Bessie.    Oh,  I  do,  ever  so  much ! 

Enter  Mrs.  Morgan  and  Edna,  r.  c. 

Mrs.  M.  Michael,  why  haven't  you  unpacked  the  lunch  ? 
You  may  go  and  tell  those  gentlemen  to  leave  their  game  till 
after  dinner. 

Mike  {going ^  r.).  Yes,  mom.  Oi'll  tell  the  lads  to  come 
right  away  directly,  if  not  sooner.  [Exits. 

Miggie.    Mrs.  Morgan,  shall  I  unpack  the  dinner  ? 

Mrs.  M.  Yes,  Miggie;  I'll  assist  you.  {Raises  lid  ofbox^  and 
all  scream  loudly.  Mrs.  Morgan  drops  lid,  and  sits  on  rustic  seat 
exhausted.    The  gents  all  rush  on  at     with  croquet  mallets.) 
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MoRG.  What  is  the  matter,  Mrs.  Morgan  ?  {She  points  to 
hox.)  Where,  what  is  it  ?  I  don't  see  anything.  {The  cover 
of  box  raises  slowly  ;  ladies  all  scream  again.  Ephreham  puts 
his  head  out  of  box,  wearing  broad  grin.)    (See  Note.) 

Mike.  Well,  phat  koind  av  a  lunch  de  ye  call  thot,  ony  way  ? 
Come  outcn  thot,  ye  haythen  naygcr. 

MoRG.    What  does  this  mean,  you  young  rascal  ? 

Eph.  Daddy  say  dis  chile  can't  come  to  de  white  folk's  pic- 
2iic,  so  I  stealed  a  ride ;  dat's  all. 

MoRG.    Where  is  our  dinner  ? 

Eph.  {climbing out).    'Spect  it's  home;  I  toted  it  inter  de 
woodshed  while  daddy  go  fo'  de  mule. 
All.    In  the  woodshed !  {Laughter?) 

Enter  Pete,  r. 

MoRG.  Pete,  you  old  reprobate,  why  don't  you  thrash 
that  young  rascal  ? 

Pete  {surprised),  Whar  did  you  come  from,  you  young  fool 
Biggah  ? 

MoRG.    You  brought  him  here  in  that  lunch  box. 

Pete  {holding  in  box).  'Tain't  no  use,  Mars  Morgan,  'tain't  no 
use.  Dat  chile  am  boun'  to  bring  his  ole  fadder  down  to  de 
grave  befo  his  time.  {To  Ephreham.)  What  foa  you  do  dat, 
Jlphreham  ?    By  golly,  I  tought  dat  dinnah  tote  mighty  heavy! 

Bessie  {pointing  to  Ephreham).  Pete,  there's  your  wish- 
bone. 

Pete.  I  wish  dat  fool  niggah  nebber  was  born.  (Ephre- 
ham climbs  in  hammock  and  proceeds  to  blow  mouth  organ.) 

ZvIoRG.  Pete,  you  may  as  well  take  the  box  and  that  cub  of 
yours  and  go  home. 

Pete.  Yes,  sah.  {Takes  up  box  and  exits,  r.,  followed  by 
Ephreham  playing  mouth  organ?) 

Max.  I  ordered  some  excellent  wine  sent  out,  and  as  it  seems 
to  be  here  all  right,  we'll  substitute  it  for  the  lost  dinner. 
{Opens  bottles  and  fills  glasses,  which  he  hands  to  all  but  Bessie.) 

MoRG.  This  is  a  rough  joke  on  us.  However,  I  see  no  way 
but  to  make  the  best  of  it. 

Mike.  When  Dinah  sends  another  nayger  for  our  lunch  Oi 
hope  she'll  'ave  him  well  roasted.  Oi  don't  like  raw  naygers. 
{Laughter.) 

Bessie.  Mike,  am  I  to  be  cheated  out  of  my  ride  on  the  lake  ? 

Mike.  Oh  no,  me  dear;  ye'll  have  a  foine  ride  on  the 
wather.  {Takes  glass  of  wine  from  Maxwell,  puts  small  poioder 
in  it  unobserved,  puts  paper  in  his  vest  pocket,  hands  glass  to 
Bessie.)  H^e,  me  lass,  take  a  sip  o'  the  wine  fer  yer  stomach 
sake. 

Bessie.    Oh,  no,  thank  you ;  I  never  take  wine. 
Mike.    Ye'll  be  awful  hungry  afore  ye  get  home,  me  lass, 
BO  yez  betther  take  a  drop  to  brace  yez  up  a  bit. 
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Mrs.  M.  Drink  just  a  little,  Bessie ;  it  won't  hurt  you.  (Bes- 
sie tahes  glass.) 

Mike  (taking  glass),  Thot's  roight,  me  lass.  Here's  to  the 
lunch  thot's  home  in  the  woodshed. 

Max.    I'll  amend  that  toast. 
Here's  to  the  lunch  that's  home  in  the  woodshed, 

Likewise  the  darkey  who  came  in  its  place ; 
Here's  hoping  that  if  ever  he  should  repeat  that  trick  on  us, 

He'll  get  kicked  by  the  mule  right  square  in  the  face. 

(All  laugh  and  drink.)       [Max  exits^  l.  c. 

Mike.  Now,  Bessie,  me  lass,  here  goes  for  a  roide  on  the 
wather. 

Mrs.  M.    Bessie,  you  had  better  get  your  wraps  as  you  pass 
the  carriage ;  the  air  will  be  very  cool  on  the  water. 
Bessie.    Yes,  ma'am. 

Mrs.  M.  (hissing  Bessie).  Mike,  will  you  be  very  careful 
that  nothing  befalls  her  ? 

Mike.    Thot  I  will,  mom.    Come,  me  lass. 

[Exit  Bessie  aw Mike,  r. 

MoRG.  Well,  gentlemen,  we  may  as  well  finish  our  game,  if 
we  are  to  have  no  dinner.    Ladies,  will  you  join  us  ? 

Mrs.  M.  I  think,  if  you  will  excuse  us,  we  will  go  to  the 
beach. 

Edna.  Papa,  may  I  speak  with  you  alone  ?  (To  Mrs.  Mor- 
gan.) Mother,  I  will  join  you  and  Miggie  on  the  beach  di- 
rectly. 

Mrs.  M.  Very  well,  my  dear.  Come,  Miggie,  we  will  walk 
on.  [Mrs.  Morgan  and  Miggie  exit,  r. 

MoRG.    Well,  daughter,  what  is  it  ? 

Edna  (sitting  on  rustic  hench).  Come  and  sit  by  me,  will 
you  ?  (He  sits.)  Papa,  I  hope  you  won't  think  me  inquisitive 
or  meddling  with  what  doesn't  concern  me.  I  wish  to  ask  you 
a  question,  but  first  I  must  request  you  not  to  ask  my  motives ; 
I  will  tell  you  later. 

MoRG.  You  are  speaking  in  riddles,  daughter.  What  is 
this  you  wish  to  know  ? 

Edna.  Papa,  did  you  ever  sign  a  bond  of  security  for  any 
considerable  amount  with  Uncle  Henry  ? 

MoRG.  Yes ;  for  a  large  sum,  but  he  redeemed  our  pledge 
long  before  his  death. 

Edna.    Have  you  any  positive  proof  of  that  ? 

MoRG.  I  have  your  uncle's?  word  for  it,  and  feel  as  satisfied 
as  if  I  had  been  present  at  the  transaction.  I  think  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery also  knows  it  to  be  a  fact. 

Edna.  Papa,  I  fear  some  one  has  made  a  grave  mistake. 
Will  you  find  Mr.  Montgomery  at  once,  and  ascertain  his 
knowledge  in  the  matter  ?  (Montgomery  enters,  r.  u.  e.,  in 
time  to  hear  last,) 
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MoRG.  I  wish  you  would  explain  yourself.  Has  any  one 
intimated  that  I  am  involved  ? 

Mont,  {coming  forward).  Beg  pardon,  Mr.  Morgan.  {Raises 
hat  to  Edna.)  Have  you  any  positive  knowledge  that  your 
brother  settled  that  matter  ? 

MoRG.    I  have  my  brother's  word. 

Mont.    Nothing  but  his  word  ? 

MoRG.  {starting  up).  Sir,  would  you  dare  intimate  that 
Henry  Morgan  was  dishonest  ? 

Mont.  I  dare  intimate,  sir, that  the  claim  was  never  liquidated, 
notwithstanding  what  your  brother  may  have  told  you  to  the 
contrary.    As  his  confidential  clerk  I  claim  to  know  the  facts. 

MoRG.  My  God,  man,  if  this  be  true  I  am  ruined !  Mont- 
gomery, this  thing  is  utterly  impossible.  Why  haven't  the 
claims  been  presented  ? 

Mont.  Because  a  friend  has  interested  himself  in  your  be- 
half and  postponed  matters. 

MoRG.  What  friend,  pray  tell  me,  is  so  much  interested  in 
my  behalf  ? 

Mont.  Mr.  Morgan,  when  I  can  see  you  alone  I  will  tell  you 
more,  but  not  now.    {Starts  to  leave,  L.  c.) 

MoRG.  Stay;  I  must  know  at  once.  ( Edna.)  Daugh- 
ter, pray  leave  us.  {Confidential,  as  she  is  leaving,)  Don't  let 
this  matter  dishearten  you;  I  am  sure  there  is  some  mistake. 
{She  exits,  R.    To  Montgomery.)   Now,  who  is  my  friend  ? 

Mont,  {with  mock  p)oliteness).  Your  humble  servant.  Now 
listen  to  what  you  would  never  have  known  had  not  that  mis- 
understanding come  up  last  eve.  You  must  have  known  that 
for  a  long  time  I  have  been  deeply  interested  in  your  daughter, 
and  I  had  formed  the  erroneous  idea  that  she  would  consent  to 
become  Lady  Montgomery.  Our  unpleasant  interview  last 
evening  proved  to  the  contrary. 

MoRG.    Well,  what  does  all  this  signify  ? 

MoNT.  It  signifies,  sir,  that  in  consequence  of  her  refusal, 
you  are  left  to  meet  the  obligation,  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  averted.  You  doubt  my  assertions.  Well,  here  are 
the  cold  facts  in  the  case.  That  obligation  is  held  by  a  dear 
friend  of  mine.  He  purchased  it  from  the  bank  with  whom 
your  brother  did  business. 

MoRG.  Mr.  Montgomery,  you  need  go  into  no  further  de- 
tail ;  it's  too  thin  to  wash. 

Enter  Maxwell,  l.  c. 

Max.  Excuse  me,  gentlemen;  I  have  overheard  a  part  of 
your  conversation,  and  will  venture  a  little  of  the  proof  you 
wish.  {Takes  papers  from  pocket  and  shows  to  Morgan.)  Can 
you  deny  those  signatures  ? 

MoiRGr.  {staggering  hack).    Oh,  heaven,  it's  too  true! 

Max.    Now  I  will  finish  what  my  friend  here  has  tried  to  ex- 
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plain  to  you.  These  bonds  I  purchased,  as  he  stated,  and  I 
intended  to  have  collected  the  amount  some  time  ago,  but 
Frank  begged  me  to  wait  on  the  ground  of  his  marriage  with 
your  daughter,  I  told  him  that  the  day  Miss  Edna  was  his 
wife  I  would  present  him  with  these  papers.  There's  the  busi- 
ness in  a  nutshell,  and  what  you  may  say  or  think  will  not 
change  matters  one  particle. 

MoRG.  {wiping  the  sweat  from  his  forehead).  Gentlemen,  I 
am  an  old  man.  I  have  worked  hard  to  secure  a  little  fortune 
and  a  home  for  my  loved  ones.  I  am  what  the  world  calls  in 
good  circumstances,  yet  this  matter  will  leave  me  nearly  pen- 
niless. I  have  nothing  to  do  with  my  daughter's  choice  of  a 
husband  ;  if  she  gives  her  consent  you  have  mine.  If  she  de- 
clines your  offer,  I'll  work  these  fingers  to  the  bone  ere  she 
shall  come  to  want.  This  is  a  hard  blow,  sir,  but  of  little 
consequence  compared  with  seeing  your  own  child  wedded  for 
paltry  gain. 

Max.  Mr.  Morgan,  you  are  made  of  the  right  metal,  and 
I'm  going  to  do  the  square  thing  by  you  ;  there's  no  use  to 
say  more  to  the  girl.  I'm  in  no  great  hurry  for  the  money — at 
least,  all  of  it.  You  can  pay  me  a  part  now,  and  take  as  much 
time  as  you  like  for  paying  the  balance.  Of  course,  you 
w^ouldn't  mind  givin-g  security  on  your  home  ? 

MoRG.  You  are  generous,  sir.  This  matter  has  completely 
unmanned  me,  but  there  is  no  use  to  fight  against  the  inevi- 
table. Give  me  a  few  days,  and  I  will  see  what  can  be  done. 
I  think  I  can  make  a  small  payment  at  once,  as  I  have  some 
money  by  me. 

Max.  Let  me  suggest,  Mr.  Morgan,  that  if  you  allow  that 
Irish  servant  to  carry  the  keys  to  your  safe,  you  will  never  be 
troubled  with  the  surplus,  unless  he  is  more  honest  than  I 
believe  him  to  be. 

MoRG.  Michael  has  nothing  to  do  with  my  financial  matters 
or  the  keys  to  my  safe. 

Max.  Then  he  has  deceived  you,  sir,  for  I  saw  him  ex- 
ploring the  contents  of  your  safe  only  a  few  evenings  since. 

MoRG.    Impossible,  sir.    Where  were  you  ? 

Max.  I  saw  him  enter  your  library  in  what  appeared  to  me 
to  be  a  stealthy  manner,  so  I  went  outside  and  peeped  in 
through  the  blinds,  and  saw  him  just  closing  the  safe  door  ; 
but  supposing  you  had  sent  him  there,  I  said  nothing.  Later 
I  saw  him  counting  over  a  roll  of  bills,  by  himself,  at  the 
stables. 

MoRG.  Gentlemen,  I  am  astonished  ;  I  supposed  the  fellow 
to  be  perfectly  honest.    I  will  investigate  at  once. 

Enter  Miggie,  r.  ,  in  great  hurry, 
MiGGiE.    Oh,  Mr.  Morgan!  come  quick.    We  are  afraid 
something  has  happened  to  Bessie.    Mike  has  come  back  with- 
out her.  [Exits J  r. 
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MoRG.  {starts  to  go  and  meets  Mike,  l.  u.  e.,  feigning  drunk ; 
lie  grasps  Mike  Ijy  the  throat).  See  here,  you  dirty  villain, 
where  is  the  child  ? 

Mike.  Let  go  av  me  throat  av  ye  want  me  to  talk !  De  ye 
think  01  ken  spake  whin  Oi'm  throttled  up  loike  a  jug  ? 

Morg.    Didn't  Bessie  go  on  the  lake  with  you  ? 

Mike.    Oi  don't  know,  sor ;  Oi  think  she  did. 

Morg.    Then  where  is  she  ? 

Mike.    Oi  don't  know,  sor. 

Morg.  (shalcing  him).  For  God's  sake,  man,  don't  drive  me 
mad  !    Tell  me,  what  has  become  of  Bessie  ? 

Mike.    Bedad,  Oi  told  you  !  Oi  don't  know. 

Max.  (drawing  2^'i'Stol).  See  here,  you  Irish  devil!  if  you 
don't  explain,  'we'll  give  you  a  taste  of  Texas  law. 

Mike.  How  in  the  name  av  St.  Patherick  ken  Oi  explain, 
whin  ye  all  kape  yer  jaws  a-goin'  ?  The  choild  wint  out  on 
the  wather  wid  me  fer  a  bit  av  a  roide,  an'  whin  Oi  come  back 
the  lass  war  not  in  the  boat.  So  Oi  says  to  mesilf,  says  Oi, 
"  Moike,  the  lass  must  av  got  out  to  walk  on  the  wather!" 

Morg.  (letting  Mike  go).  Gentlemen,  this  is  becoming  un- 
bearable.   We  must  go  and  make  a  search  for  that  child. 

Enter  John,  tJie  hoatman^  r.  u.      folloiced  hy  other  sailors. 

John.  Aye,  Mr.  Morgan,  I  believe  there's  mischief  in  the 
winds.  This  drunken  lubber  hired  me  boat  fer  a  row  on  the 
waves  wid  the  little  gal,  an'  has  come  in  widout  her.  When 
I  axed  him  where  was  the  little  one,  he  said  I  should  go  to 
the  devil.    So  I  telephoned  fer  the  police  an'  came  to  you. 

Morg.    What  course  did  they  take  ? 

John.  Sou'east,  sir  ;  beyond  the  crags,  where  very  few 
venture  in  small  craft.    I  have  sent  me  mates  tp  explore,  sir. 

Max.  Where's  the  use  to  waste  law  on  such  a  fellow  ? 
Let's  hang  him  before  the  police  arrive,  if  he  don't  tell. 
(Sailors  echo^  ''''Hang  him  !  ") 

Morg.    Are  you  going  to  tell  us  where  that  child  is  ? 

Mike.    Ax  me  somethin'  aisy,  will  ye  ? 

John.  Lads,  the  monster  ought  to  be  stretched  up  to  a 
yardarm.  I'll  get  the  rope,  ef  ye'll  hoist  his  carcass  aloft. 
(Sailors  echo^     Get  the  rope!"^^)  [  John  exits^  r. 

Max.  Bring  on  your  rope,  Mr.  Morgan.  Why  don't  you 
search  this  fellow  ?    We  may  find  some  evidence  of  a  crime. 

Morg.    Search  him  if  you  like. 

Mont,  (searches  him  and  finds  roll  of  hills^  which  he  hands  to 
Morgan).    Who  is  this  man,  that  he  carries  all  this  wealth  ? 

Morg.    Michael,  where  did  you  get  this  ? 

Mike.    Why,  sor  ;  ain't  thot  good  money  ? 

Morg.  Gentlemen,  this  money  is  from  my  safe.  I  have 
been  duped.  [Exits,  l.  u.  e. 

Max.  What  is  the  use  of  wasting  time  on  such  a  villain  ? 
Here  comes  the  rope — let's  use.  it. 
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Enter  John  with  rope^  r.  u.  e. 

John.    Aye,  mates !  the  lads  can  find  no  trace  of  the  gal. 

Max.  {taking  rope  and  making  noose).  We  will  bang  the 
rascal  to  the  first  tree. 

Mike.  Don't  Oi  'ave  somethin'  to  say  about  thot  ?  Ye 
are  a  noice  lad,  to  git  a  mon  into  a  bad  job,  then  hang  him  fer 
it. 

Max.  Shut  up!  You've  had  your  say  about  this  matter, 
now  it's  our  turn. 

Mont,  {starting  off,  l.  u.  e.).  Come,  boys!  There  is  a  con- 
venient tree.  {Men  all  grasp  rope,  and  Maxwell  tries  to  put 
loop  over  Mike's  head.  Policeman  enters,  r.,  followed  hy  com- 
rade,  and  calls  in  Oj  loud  voice ^ 

Policeman.  Desist  here.  I'll  shoot  the  first  one  who  tries 
to  lynch  that  man.  {Takes  Mike  away  from  them.  Picture 
formed  as  curtain  drops.) 
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ACT  IV. 

SCENE. — Parlor  at  the  home  of  Robert  Morgan,  same  as  in 
Act  IT.  As  curtain  rises  Pete  heard  outside  thrashing  Eph- 
REHAM,  w?io  bellows  loudly.  After  business  of  lohijoping 
Pete  heard. 

Pete.  Now,  den,  am  yo'  gwan  ter  pesticate  yo'  ole  fadder 
any  moah  ?  Look,  now,  how  yo'  spile  yo'  fadder's  bes'  coat 
wid  whitewash. 

Eph.    I  doan  kere. 

Pete.  Yo^  doan  kere  ?  Well,  den,  I  gib  yo'  some  moah. 
Heah,  come  back  heah,  sah!  Look  heah,  boy,  yo'  kotch  de 
debil  when  I  git  yo-  agin. 

Pete  enters^  c,  with  his  coat  badly  smeared  with  whitewash, 

Pete.  By  golly !  dat  coon  am  de  worstest  little  debil  I 
done  seed  fo'  de  las'  forty  yeahs.  (Striking  an  attitude.)  Look 
at  ole  Pete,  den  look  at  dem  coat.  I  clare  ter  goodness  ebbery- 
ting  around  heah  am  gwan  ter  de  dogs.  Massa  Morgan  he  am 
all  broke  up  'bout  sumfin'.  Missus  Morgan  am  sick  in  de  bed, 
an'  Missus  Edna  she  look  kinder  loaesome  ebber  since  de  lit- 
tle gal  war  drownded  at  de  white  folks'  picnic.  I'ze  de  only 
tranquil  one  'bout  de  place.  Dat  ole  Hibernicum  snoozer  what 
stole  Massa  Morgan's  money  am  gone  up  de  flue,  an'  I  done 
heah  some  white  folks  say  dat  he's  gwine  ter  a  necktie  party 
nex'  Septober.  By  golly !  I  wonder  where  de  folks  am  gon(' ' 
(Calls  loudly.)    Massa  Morgan!  Massa  Morgan! 

^/i^^r*  Robert  Morgan,  l.  c,  looking  careworn  and  tired. 

MoRG.    What  is  it,  Pete  ? 

Pete.    Heah  am  a  lettah  fo'  yo',  sah. 

MoRG.  (taking  letter).    Why,  what  is  the  matter  with  yc 
clothing  ? 

Pete  (looking  at  himself).    Dat  young  fool  niggah,  Ephr(^ 
ham,  he  git  up  on  de  high  fence,  an'  when  I  come  on  de  walk 
he  turns  de  whitewash  pail  ober  me.    Now  look  at  dese  yar 
garments. 

MoRG.  Never  mind,  Pete ;  there  are  worse  things  in  the 
game  of  life  than  being  whitewashed.  Pve  got  some  bad  news 
for  you. 

Pete,    What  am  itj  massa  ? 
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MoKG.  I  am  afraid  you  will  be  obliged  to  hunt  a  new  home 
soon.    (Sits  in  easy -chair  at  table.) 

Pete.  What  am  dat,  massa?  De  ole  man  got  ter  look  fo'  new 
home  ?  {Pulls  large  red  bandanna  from  pants  pocket  and  begins 
to  show  emotion.)    Didn't  I  gibyo'  honest  work,  massa  ? 

MoRG.  Yes,  Pete ;  I  have  no  fault  to  find ;  you  have  been  a 
good,  honest  fellow. 

Pete.  Am  it  on  account  ob  dat  coon  Ephreham  ?  I'll 
keep  dat  young  niggah  tied  up  ter  home,  massa. 

MoRG.  Oh,  no ;  the  boy  is  mischievous,  but  that  is  nothing. 
The  fact  is,  Pete,  I  expect  to  lose  every  dollar  I  am  worth. 

Pete.  Lock  de  safe,  massa,  fore  some  one  git  in  dar.  (Edna 
stands  in  door.,  c,  unobserved.) 

MoRG.  You  don't  understand  me,  Pete.  I  owe  a  great  debt, 
which  must  be  paid,  and  it  will  take  every  dollar  I  am  worth, 
together  with  this  home  and  the  cottage  where  you  live. 

Pete.  Fo'  de  good  Lod  sake,  Massa  Morgan,  what  will  be- 
come ob  ole  Dinah  an'  de  little  chiluns  ? 

MoRG.    I  don't  know,  Pete ;  it  is  a  serious  matter. 

Pete.  I'ze  got  it,  massa !  Sell  ole  Pete.  He  will  fotch  one 
thousand  dollars,  an'  I'ze  good  fo'  de  nex'  forty  yeahs. 

MoRG.  Pete,  slavery  days  are  done  away  with,  and  were 
they  not,  I  would  never  sell  you  unless  forced  to  do  so. 

Pete.  Say,  massa,  I'll  sell  de  mule,  an'  Dinah  am  got  four 
dollars,  an'  de  chiluns  am  got  some  moah,  an'  yo'  can  hab  it 
all. 

MoRG.  Pete,  you  are  an  honest-hearted,  simple-minded  old 
fellow.  I  appreciate  your  willingness  to  make  a  sacrifice  for 
me,  but  you  don't  comprehend  the  magnitude  of  this  obliga- 
tion. Keep  your  money,  Pete ;  you  will  need  it  all  for  your 
wife  and  little  ones.    Leave  me  now. 

Pete.  Massa  Morgan,  you'ze  been  good  ter  dis  yar  ole  man 
an'  Dinah,  an'  we  doan  like  ter  lebe  ye ;  but  doan  worry  'bout 
us,  massa;  de  good  Lod  will  care  fo'  ole  Pete,  an'  we'll  come 
out  all  right ;  doan  worry  for  us,  massa.  [Bxits,  l.  1  E. 

MoRG.  (opens  and  reads  letter), 

Louisville,  Ky.,  Sept.  10. 

Robert  Morgan.,  Esq, 

Dear  Sir:  As  the  time  draws  near  for  a  settlement,  and 
having  heard  nothing  from  you  direct,  I  have  made  arrange- 
ments to  be  at  your  place  this  afternoon,  and  will  bring  a  mag- 
istrate with  me,  so  tlmt  we  may  expediate  business.  I  shall  ex- 
pect at  least  half  the  amount  of  your  indebtedness  down,  the 
balance  in  three  years,  with  good  security,  bearing  interest. 
Please  be  in  readiness,  as  Mr.  Montgomery  and  myself  wish  to 
take  the  evening  train  for  New  York. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Thomas  Maxwell. 
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{Crushing  letter.)    My  God,  I  am  ruined. 

Edna  {comes  quickly  forward  and  kneels  at  Ms  side).  You  are 
not  forsaken,  father.  God  will  be  your  friend  if  you  will 
trust  him. 

MoRG.  {stroking  her  hair).  Yes,  daughter,  I  will  try  to  use 
reason,  for  we  must  live  in  some  way.  Were  it  only  myself  I 
would  not  mind  it;  but  when  I  know  that  my  loved  ones 
must  soon  be  paupers  it  nearly  drives  me  wild.  {Buries  his 
face  in  Ms  hands  and  sols.) 

Edna  {caressing  him).  Poor,  dear  father,  this  is  a  dreadful 
blow  for  you!  I  cannot  believe  Uncle  Henry  ever  intended 
this  matter  would  make  you  trouble,  can  you  ? 

MoRG.  No,  daughter,  a  thousand  times  no!  My  brother 
was  the  very  soul  of  honor. 

Edna.    Father,  does  mamma  know  the  worst  ? 

MoRG.  No ;  I  have  not  dared  to  tell  her.  She  is  just  re- 
covering from  the  effect  of  Bessie's  death,  and  this  blow  would 
kill  her.  And  yet  it  will  be  impossible  to  keep  her  in  igno- 
rance of  the  fact  after  to-day. 

Edna.  Father,  I  will  save  you,  and  will  become  the  wife  of 
Frank  Montgomery. 

MoRG.  No,  no,  daughter:  better  is  it  for  us  to  starve  in  the 
street  than  that  you  throw  your  life  away  and  live  in  a  palace. 

Edna.  Father,  I  think  Frank  Montgomery  loves  me,  and 
would  try  to  make  me  happy. 

MoRG.  But,  Edna,  daughter,  do  you  love  Frank  Montgom- 
ery ? 

Edna  (holds  to  chair  as  if  slightly  faint ;  appears  to  he  trying 
to  say  yes;  then  straightening  up).  No;  I  can't  lie  to  you, 
father.   I  despise  him ! 

MoRG.    Then  you  shall  never  be  his  wife. 

Edna.  Father,  leave  the  matter  with  me  to  decide.  I  will 
do  that  which  is  for  the  best. 

Enter  Pete,  c. 

Pete.  Massa  Morgan,  de  debil  am  close  by.  Maxwell  an' 
Montgomery  am  come,  an'  want  ter  see  de  boss,  an'  dar  am 
anoder  fellah  wid  dem. 

MoRG.  Pete,  show  Mr.  Montgomery  and  the  stranger  into 
the  library,  and  bring  Mr.  Maxwell  to  me. 

Pete.  Show  Mr.  Maxwell  ter  Mr.  Montgomery  an'  de 
stranger,  an'  bring  yo'  ter  de  library. 

MoRG.  No,  Pete ;  you  don't  understand  me.  I  wish  to  see 
Maxwell  alone. 

Pete.  Oh,  yas;  show  Massa  Maxwell  to  yo',  an'  bring  de 
library  ter  Montgomery  an'  de  odder  stranger. 

[  Exits ^  c,  quickly. 

Edna.  I  do  not  wonder  that  the  poor  fellow  gets  things 
mixed  to-day. 
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MoRG.  No,  indeed ;  I  don't  know  what  will  become  of  liim 
after  this  crash.    I  wish  you  would  leave  the  room  now,  Edna. 

Edna.  Yes,  papa ;  and  let  me  beg  of  you,  for  mamma's  sake, 
don't  get  discouraged,  no  matter  how  embarrassing  the  situa- 
tion or  how  severe  his  terms. 

MoRG.  {sitting  centre).  How  little  we  appreciate  the  blessings 
of  this  world  until  we  are  deprived  of  them  1  Little  did  I  think 
one  month  ago  that  in  four  short  weeks  not  only  would  our 
Bessie  be  lying  in  a  watery  grave,  but  that  we  should  be  home- 
less and  out  in  the  street.  {Voice  of  Bessie  heard  above  Mm.) 
Have  courage,  Uncle  Robert,  and  all  will  be  well. 

MoiiG.  {rising  and  starting  wildly^  then  peers  in  eoery 
corner).  Hark!  That's  little  Bessie's  voice.  {Calls.)  Bessie! 
Bessie !  Can  it  be  my  poor  disordered  brain?  {Puts  his  hands  to 
head.)  That  was  certainly  her  voice.  {Listens  and  caltb  softly.) 
Bessie — where — are — you  ? 

Enter  Maxwell  and  Pete,  c. 

Max.    Good-day,  Mr.  Morgan. 

"Kona.  {starting  violenthj).  Silence,  sir  I  You  are  not  worthy 
to  speak  in  the  same  room  with  that  angel  child. 

Pete  {coming  to  Morgan).  Massa  Morgan,  am  yo'  sick  ?  Dis 
am  Massa  Maxwell. 

MoRG.  {sitting.)  Oh,  excuse  me,  Mr.  Maxwell!  I  forgot 
myself,  I  guess.    Pray  be  seated.    Do  you  believe  in  ghosts  ? 

Max.  {sitting  on  sofa).    I  can't  say  that  I  do.    No,  sir. 

Pete  {peering  into  corner).  Oh,  Lod,  massa,  am  dar  any 
ghosts  round  heah  ? 

MoRG.  I  heard  Bessie  Morgan's  voice  as  distinct  as  I  ever 
heard  her  speak. 

Pete  {shaking).  Did — did — did  yo'  seed  her,  Massa  Morgan? 
Whar  war  she  ? 

MoRG.    What's  the  matter,  Pete ;  are  you  cold  ? 

Pete.  No,  sah;  I'ze — I'ze  skert,  dat's  all. 

Enter  MiQGciE,  quickly^  c,  and  as  Pete  finishes  last  sentence  she 
touclies  him  on  the  shoulder ;  he  springs  high  in  the  air  and 
screams. 

Pete.    Oh  Lod,  I'ze  a  dead  niggah  dis  time  1 

MiGGiE.    Why,  Pete,  what's  the  matter  with  you  ? 

Pete.  Lor',  missy,  you  mos'  kill  de  ole  man  dat  time.  I 
clar  ter  goodness  I  tout  yo'  am  a  ghost,  shuah. 

MiGGiE.  Well,  Dinah  has  been  calling  to  you  from  the  kitch- 
en for  an  hour,  and  if  you  don't  come  there  will  be  a  black 
ghost  around  here  soon.  [Exits,  c. 

Pete  {going).  I  clar  ter  gracious  goodness  I  feel  like  I  war 
turnin'  white.    I  nebber  did  like  ghosts. 

Max.    Mr,  Morgan,  I  am  sorry  to  trouble  you  further  on  this 
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matter,  and  wish  it  might  be  otherwise.  I  am  afraid  these  mat- 
ters are  having  a  bad  effect  on  your  nervous  system. 

MoRG.  Sir,  I  care  nothing  for  myself,  but  it's  hard  to  see 
those  near  and  dear  to  me  turned  out  of  home,  and  I  not  be  able 
to  buy  even  a  tent  to  cover  their  heads.  I  tell  you,  sir,  words 
cannot  express  the  horrors  of  this  hour.  My  wife  has  not 
been  apprised  of  the  matter  as  yet,  and  I  fear  to  tell  her.  Can't 
you  wait  just  a  few  days  until  she  is  stronger  ? 

Max.  Couldn't  do  it,  Mr.  Morgan,  though  I  would  like  to 
accommodate  you ;  but  I  must  leave  for  home  to-night,  and  I 
wish  this  matter  closed  up  before  I  go. 

MoRG.  Have  you  no  feeling  for  those  in  distress  ?  Take 
what  money  I  have  by  me,  and  give  me  time  to  turn  myself  and 
prepare  so  much  as  a  humble  cottage  for  my  family. 

Max.  I  have  as  much  sympathy  for  you  as  any  one  could 
have  under  existing  circumstances.  Why  didn't  your  daughter 
accept  the  offer  made  by  Mr.  Montgomery  ?  Then  all  w^ould 
have  been  well. 

MoRG.  Slavery  has  been  abolished  in  this  country,  Mr. 
Maxwell.  Do  you  think  I  would  sell  my  daughter  even  to  save 
my  home  ? 

Max.    Very  well,  sir;  you  know  the  alternate. 
MoRG.    Yes,  too  well.    How  much  will  you  compel  me  to 
pay  ? 

Max.  Twenty-five  thousand  dollars  down  and  the  other 
half  in  three  years. 

MoRG.    Maxwell,  you  know  I  can't  make  it. 

Max.  Then,  to  save  trouble  and  lawyers'  bills,  why  not  give 
me  a  deed  of  this  property,  and  I  will  cancel  the  balance  of  the 
debt. 

MoRG.    That  is  to  say,  after  you  have  every  cent  a  man  pos- 
sesses you  will  not  take  more.  You  are  certainly  very  generous. 
Max.    Well,  what  do  you  say  ? 

MoRG.  My  answer  is  no !  If  I  am  to  lose  all  I  possess  it 
will  be  when  the  law  compels  me  to  give  it  up. 

Max.^  Very  well.  I  have  come  prepared,  and  will  commence 
proceedings  at  once,  though  the  former  way  would  be  less  pub- 
lic. 

Morg.  Maxwell,  give  me  a  few  moments  to  collect  my 
thoughts  and  break  this  dreadful  news  to  my  wife.  I  would 
like  her  counsel. 

Max.  Very  well ;  go  and  talk  with  your  wife.  I  will  wait 
here  till  your  return.  (Morgan  exits,  l.  c.)  There  goes 
another  man  tied  to  a  woman's  apron-string. 

Enter  Montgomery,  c. 

Mont.  Well,  Tom,  you  are  getting  on  swimmingly.  If  the 
old  duffer  will  only  give  a  deed  instead  of  going  to  law !  But 
gay,  Tom,  I  saw  the  girl  a  few  moments  since,  and  she  asked 
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for  an  interview.  You  just  take  a  stroll  out,  and  I'll  remain 
here.    It's  my  opinion  she  has  repented  and  wants  to  make  up. 

Max.  No  doubt  that's  her  object.  A  woman  wouldn't  be 
in  her  proper  sphere  if  she  couldn't  quarrel  one  day  and  make 
up  the  next.  Well,  I'm  off  for  a  stroll.  Don't  wear  the  knees 
of  your  trousers  out  kneeling  to  her.  Keep  a  stiff  upper  lip, 
and  you  will  catch  her  twice  as  soon.  [Exits,  c, 

Epn.  (heard  outside  calling  to  Max.).  Heah,  yo'  white  man, 
whar  am  dat  ten  centses  dat  I  owe  you  ?  I  want  dat  ten 
centses. 

Mont,  {soliloquizing  as  he  sits  in  easy-chair  and  lights  a  cigar- 
ette). That's  right,  young  man,  get  your  ten  cents  if  you  can; 
thaC's  what  we  are  all  after  in  this  world.  If  it  were  not  for 
the  almighty  dollar  I  wouldn't  be  in  this  muddle,  and  if  I 
were  well  out  of  it  the  wealth  could  go  to  the  dogs.  If  it  were 
not  for  that  villain  Maxwell,  I  would  throw  myself  on  the 
mercy  of  Robert  Morgan  and  confess  all ;  but  Tom  has  led  me 
on  from  one  degree  of  crime  to  another,  until  our  list  of  felony 
is  complete.  Drinking,  gambling,  cheating,  stealing,  perjury, 
and  {in  a  hoarse  whisper)  murder!  (Edna  enters,  c.  Mont- 
GOMEKY  starts  as  he  hears  her  step,  then  rising  malces  a  loio  hoWy 
and  motions  her  to  the  chair.)  Please  be  seated,  Miss  Morgan. 
{He  sits  on  sofa,  she  in  chair.) 

Edna.  Mr.  Montgomery,  are  you  in  doubt  as  to  the  nature 
of  this  interview  ? 

Mont.  I  am  somewhat  surprised  that  you  would  speak  to 
me  at  all  after  the  unpleasant  termination  of  our  last  interview. 

Edna.  Extreme  cases  call  for  extreme  remedies.  I  am  here 
from  necessity,  not  from  choice. 

Mont.    Indeed ! 

Edna.    Frank,  you  once  claimed  to  be  my  true  friend. 
Mont.    I  did,  and  am  yet  in  all  that  the  word  implies.  Can 

I  be  of  any  service  to  you  ? 

Edna.  Tell  me,  Frank,  is  there  no  way  to  stay  this  terrible 
avalanche  of  sorrow  that  is  about  to  sweep  us  from  our  home  ? 
Is  there  no  avenue  of  escape  ? 

Mont,  {rising).    Yes,  Edna;  but  you  have  declined  to  accept 

it. 

Edna.  I  know,  Frank,  but  would  you  take  a  wife  who 
has  no  love  in  her  heart  for  you  ? 

Mont,  {standing  h/  her  side).  Edna,  you  have  asked  the 
question,  I  will  be  candid  with  you.  I  would  much  prefer  one 
who  would  return  my  love.  I  think,  however,  that  by  striving 
to  make  your  life  happy  I  could  win  your  respect,  and  in  time 
you  would  learn  to  love  me.  But  frankly,  Edna,  since  our 
late  unpleasantness  I  have  dismissed  the  matter,  and  have  tried 
to  forget  that  I  ever  cared  for  you.  I  think  we  were  both  too 
hasty  that  day. 

Edna.    Yes,  it  is  human  to  err. 
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Mont.  But  divine  to  forgive.  Nevertheless,  what  is  done 
now  must  be  done  quickly.  If  you  wish  to  reconsider  your 
verdict  and  save  your  family  from  the  street,  I  will  give  you 
another  opportunity. 

Edna  (leaning  hack  and  closing  lier  eyes).  Let  me  think  for  a 
moment,  Frank;  my  brain  is  in  a  whirl. 

Mont,  {takes  a  turn  around  the  room,  slowly  looking  at  pictures^ 
etc.^  then  goes  to  centre  and  motions  to  imagi7iary  jperson^  then 
cowes  to  Edna).  Well,  Edna,  we  must  be  brief  if  there  is  any- 
thing further.    My  friend  Maxwell  is  coming. 

Edna  {starting).  Frank,  I  cannot  deceive  you.  J  have  no 
lore  for  you,  and  you  wrong  yourself  when  you  marry  me.  I 
am  frank  with  you.  I  will  marry  you  to  save  my  dear  parents 
from  the  street.    Do  you  accept  the  situation  ? 

MoNT.  I  do,  Edna,  for  I  know  you  will  learn  to  love  me 
in  time. 

Edna.  God  grant  it  may  be  so !  When  must  the  ceremony 
vake  place  ? 

MoNT.    Choose  your  own  time. 

Enter  Maxwell,  c. 

Max.    Ah !  am  I  intruding  ? 

Mont.  Not  in  the  least ;  you  are  just  in  time  to  congratu- 
late me.  Miss  Edna  has  reconsidered  her  answer,  and  will 
become  Lady  Montgomery. 

Max.  a  very  wise  decision,  indeed !  When  does  the  happy 
event  take  place  ? 

Mont.  I  have  left  that  matter  with  her  to  decide.  When 
will  it  be,  my  dear  ? 

Edna  {starting  as  if  from  a  dream).  Oh,  I  beg  pardon.  I 
should  prefer  Christmas. 

Max.  On  the  contrary,  my  dear  young  lady,  the  wedding 
must  be  this  very  day,  if  you  wish  to  avail  yourselves  of  my 
offer. 

Edna  {covers  her  face  in  agony).  Oh,  Mr.  Maxwell,  have 
mercy  !■ 

Mont,  {winking  at  Maxwell).  And  why  to-day,  Maxwell  ? 
You  know  she  or  her  friends  are  not  prepared. 

Max.  I  can't  help  that,  my  boy;  delays  are  dangerous." 
I  must  leave  on  the  night  train  for  New  York,  and  I  propose 
to  have  these  matters  disposed  of,  in  one  way  or  another,  before 
I  go.  If  you  are  married,  then  these  documents  will  pass  to 
you  as  a  wedding  gift  from  me ;  if  not,  they  go  to  the  courts. 

Mont.  Maxwell,  you  are  rather  exacting.  Won't  you  give 
us  till  to-morrow  ? 

M  AX.  {looking  at  his  watch).  Not  another  hour;  I  ought  to 
be  at  my  hotel  now.  I  have  delayed  this  matter  too  long 
already. 

Edna.    Let  it  be  so,  Frank.    {Bising  and  leaning  on  chair 
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for  sup])ort.)  I  will  go  and  lind  mother  and  father.  {Ooes 
slowly^  c). 

Max.  Cheer  up,  young  lady ;  it's  only  once  in  a  lifetime. 
We  have  a  magistrate  here  with  us,  and  can  be  ready  at  any 
time. 

Edna  {holes  imploi^ingly  to  Montgomery).  Frank,  cannot 
we  even  have  a  minister  ? 

Mont.  The  time  will  not  permit,  Edna.  (Edna  exits^  c.) 
Tom,  you  would  make  a  splendid  slave-driver;  you  have  no 
heart. 

Max.  Driving  slaves  is  nothing  compared  to  breaking  the 
will  of  a  stubborn  woman.  In  either  case,  they  will  give  you 
*'back  talk"  till  they  find  you  are  boss;  then  they  will  be  as 
meek  as  Moses. 

Mont.    You  must  have  had  some  experience,  Tom. 

Max.  Well,  yes;  I  have  three  living  wives  and  two  dead 
ones.    My  last  was  the  only  successful  contract  out  of  the  five. 

Mont.    How  so,  Tom  ? 

Max.  She  was  killed  in  a  railroad  accident,  and  I  got  four 
thousand  dollars  damage.  Now,  I'm  going  to  the  library  and 
get  the  magistrate. 

Mont.    How  can  we  explain  the  matter  to  him  ? 

Max.  Oh,  you  poor  tenderfoot!  Leave  that  to  me,  and 
ask  no  questions. 

Enter  Pete,  c. 

Pete.    Am  Massa  Morgan,  heah  ? 
Max.    No.    What  do  you  want  of  him  ? 
Pete.    Dinah  say  de  dinnah  am  'bout  ready.    {Starts  to 
leave,  c). 

Max.    Come  back  here,  you  old  reprobate. 

Pete.    Who  yo'  call  crowbate,  white  man  ? 

Max.    Are  those  the  best  clothes  you  have  ? 

Pete.    No,  sah;  Ize  got  some  meetin'-house  clothes. 

Max.  Well,  go  and  put  on  your  "meetin'-house"  clothes 
and  come  back.  Try  and  wash  some  of  that  black  from  your 
hands  and  face. 

Pete  {holdiny  up  hands).  Dem  am  fast  colors,  boss,  dey 
won't  wash  off.  What  yo'  want  ob  me  ?  Am  yo'  de  new 
boss  ? 

Max.    Yes ;  now  get  a  move  on  you. 

Pete.    O  Lawd,  help  dis  yer  pooh  niggah.  [Exits,  c. 

Max.  {going).  Now,  my  boy,  brace  up  and  prepare  to  put 
on  your  sweetest  smile.  If  there  is  anything  I  dislike  to  see, 
it's  a  bridegroom  with  a  long  face. 

Mont.  Maxwell,  please  don't  joke.  I  feel  too  serious  to 
enjoy  puns. 

Max.    Shall  I  bring  some  splints  for  your  knees  ?    [Exits,  c. 
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Mont,  {sitting).  Dem  my  buttons,  I  wish  I  were  well  out  of 
this  scrape. 

Enter  Morgan,  c,  supporting  Mrs.  Morgan,  who  should  looh 
pale  and  haggard,    Montgomery  rises  to  receive  them. 

Mrs.  M.  Frank  Montgomery,  will  you  be  kind  enough  to 
explain  this  terrible  state  of  affairs  ? 

Mont.  Mrs.  Morgan,  I  do  not  know  how  much  of  these 
matters  have  been  disclosed  to  you. 

Mrs.  M.  I  understand  we  are  to  take  our  choice  between 
loosing  our  home  or  our  daughter. 

Mont.  Exactly  so,  Mrs.  Morgan ;  and  it  is  Edna's  choice  to 
become  my  wife  and  save  the  home. 

Mrs.  M.  I  comprehend,  and  all  my  husband  or  I  can  say 
does  not  change  her  purpose.  There  is  intrigue  somewhere, 
I  know  it ;  and,  Frank  Montgomery,  if  I  find  you  have  used 
unlawful  means  in  this  matter,  I  will  follow  you  night  and  day 
until  I  have  avenged  my  child's  wrongs. 

MoRG.    Be  calm,  mother ;  we  will  hope  for  the  best. 

Mont.  There  is  np  need  of  all  this  worry,  Mrs.  Morgan. 
Your  daughter  will  be  well  cared  for,  and  in  time  you  will  be 
glad  that  she  is  happy  with  me. 

Mrs.  M.    Why  this  hasty  marriage  ? 

MoNT.  My  friend  Maxwell  is  a  very  eccentric  and  peculiar 
man,  and,  like  many  others  of  his  standing,  proposes  to  have 
matters  his  own  way,  and  he  offers  to  present  me  with  these 
papers  only  on  condition  that  we  are  wed  before  he  leaves  to- 
day. 

Mrs.  M.    I  fail  to  understand  his  motives. 

Enter  Edna,  c.    Comes  down  and  puts  her  arms  around  her 
mother^s  neck. 

Edna.  Come,  mamma,  cheer  up  ;  now,  there  is  no  use  to 
fight  against  the  inevitable.  God  has  ordained  it  thus  or  it 
would  not  be  so. 

Mrs.  M.  Daughter,  my  heart  is  breaking.  I  know  you  are 
not  happy. 

Edna.    Mother,  where  is  Miggie  ? 

Mrs.  M.    I  could  not  say,  Edna.    She  disappeared  early 
this  morning,  and  I  am  greatly  concerned  at  her  absence. 
Edna.    Will  our  trouble  never  cease ! 

Enter  Maxwell  and  Pete,  c.    Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morgan  sit  on 
sofa  and  Edna  in  easy-chair. 

Max.    My  friends,  are  you  ready  for  the  ceremony  ? 
MoRG.  {rising).    Mr.  Maxwell,  I  am  ill  at  ease  over  this 
matter.    1  can  see  no  reason  for  all  this  haste. 

Max.    Sir,  this  matter  has  been  canvassed  both  pro  and  con. 
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These  young  people  have  wisely  agreed  to  be  united  before  I 
leave.  If  you  object,  make  it  known  now,  before  the  magis- 
trate is  called  in,  as  he  knows  nothing  of  the  circumstances. 
Pete,  show  the  gentleman  in  from  the  ]ibrar3\ 

Pete.    Yes,  sah.  [Exits,  c, 

Morgan  sits, .  Mrs.  Morgan  lai/s  head  on  Morgan's  shoulder 
and  iceeps  ;  l^m^^  puts  handkerchief  to  face.  After  a  pause 
enter  Pete,  folloiced  hy  Squire  Snyder. 

Max.  Squire,  we  are  ready  for  the  ceremony.  These  young 
people  wish  to  be  joined  in  wedlock. 

Snyder  {to  Montgomery).    Is  that  the  wish  of  you  both  ? 

Mont.  It  is,  sir.  {Leads  Edna  to  l.  c.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Morgan  stand.) 

Snyder.  You  will  please  join  hands.  {They  join.)  If 
there  be  any  one  present  who  can  show  just  cause  why  this 
couple  should  not  be  made  man  and  wife,  let  them  speak  now, 
or  forever  after  hold  their  peace. 

Mike  {appears  quickly  at  c.  in  custody  of  two  officers  and  calls 
loudly).    Sthop!    Oi  ferbid  this  marriage^ 

Max.  The  devil  you  do.  {Springs  for  Mike.  First  Of- 
ficer jjresents  pistol,  and  taking  Maxwell  hy  the  collar,  puts  him 
hack  to  j)lace  and  stays  by  him.) 

Snyder  {to  Mike),    Why  this  intrusion,  sir  ? 

Mike.  To  sthop  this  divelish  work,  sor.  It's  all  fraud, 
an'  the  varmints  desarve  to  be  hung,  so  they  do. 

Edna  leaves  Montgomery  and  goes  to  her  mothers  arms. 

Mont,  {starting  toward  Mike).  Take  that  back  or  I'll  kill 
you.  (Second  Officer  shoves  him  back  to  place  and  stays  with 
him.) 

Snyder.  Give  your  reasons,  sir,  for  this  boisterous  intru- 
sion. 

Mike.  Oi  am  here,  sor,  to  accuse  these  men  av  conspiracy 
to  murther  Bessie  Morgan,  an'  in  plannin'  a  false  marriage  to 
defraud  Miss  Edna  out  of  her  inheritance. 

JilAX.    Where  are  your  proofs,  sir  ? 

Mike.  Didn't  ye  hire  a  poor  Irishman  to  murther  the  choild, 
an'  pay  him  with  money  which  ye  sthole  from  Mr.  Morgan's 
safe  ? 

Max.  Squire  Snyder,  will  you  demand  that  that  crazy 
devil  be  taken  back  to  prison,  where  he  belongs  ? 

Snyder.  On  the  contrary,  sir,  I  propose  to  hear  him 
through.    Go  on  with  your  charges, 

Mike.  .The  divils  came  til  me  sometime  ago,  an'  offered  me 
foive  thousand  dollars  to  murther  the  choild.  Knowin'  that 
the  varmints  wad  do  the  deed  thimselves  ave  Oi  didn't,  Oi  tuk 
the  Job, 
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Snyder.    And  committed  the  murder  ? 

Mike.  No,  sor ;  Oi  niver  confised  thot.  Oi  tuk  the  choild 
out  on  the  wather,  an'  landed  her  wid  a  friend  up  the  beach. 
Oi  knew  the  divils  were  playing  their  kerds  for  the  choild's 
money,  so  Oi  just  wint  pacebly  to  jail  an'  let  thim  hang  thim- 
selves. 

Max.  Out  on  such  a  flimsy  lie!  If  this  be  true,  let  him 
produce  the  child. 

Mike.  Yis,  sor  ;  here  she  be.  (BESsiE  and  Miggie  run 
quickly  in  at  c.  Bessie  rum  quickly  to  Mrs.  Morgan  and  Edna  ; 
business  of  caressing  and  kissing.  As  Bessie  enters^  all  exclaim 
as  follows^  and  in  unison,) 

MoRG.    My  God !  there  is  Bessie. 

Max.    The  devil! 

Mont.    Tom,  look  at  that ;  we  our  lost. 

Mrs.  M.    Our  own  Bessie. 

Edna.    Thank  God ! 

Pete  {after  the  rest).    Bress  de  Lawd. 

Snyder  (giving  Mike  his  hand).  Well  done,  my  man. 
Have  you  anything  more  to  say  ? 

Mike.  Yis,  sor.  Oi  denounce  Tom  Maxwell  an'  Frank 
Montgomery  fer  the  wilful  murther  av  Lord  Burton,  an'  the 
attempted  murther  av  Henry  Morgan,  av  Neyoirk,  an'  orther 
the  arrist  av  the  two  av  them. 

Max.  Squire,  this  is  a  villainous  trap  which  this  rascal  is 
trying  to  get  us  into.  We  are  old  enemies,  and  he  does  this 
for  revenge  and  without  better  proof  than  his  word.  I  ques- 
tion your  right  to  detain  us. 

Snyder.  Have  you  any  further  proof  of  their  guilt,  other 
than  your  word  ? 

Mont.    What  is  the  fool's  word  good  for  ? 

Mike  {pulling  off  tcig  and  heard  quickly).  Do  you  question 
my  word,  Frank  Montgomery  ? 

Bessie  {screams).  My  papa!  {Buns  to  Mike  [7iow  Henry 
Morgan],  toho  takes  her  in  his  arms,  etc.  Friends  all  rush  for- 
ward, and  congratulations  follow  in  natural  way.) 

Mike.  Yes,  kind  friends,  I  am  Henry  Morgan.  My  reasons 
for  masquerading  in  this  manner  are  briefly  told :  I  did  it  that 
these  two  wretches  might  be  caught  in  their  own  trap.  Three 
years  ago  my  old  friend.  Lord  Burton,  was  foully  murdered 
at  my  home  in  New  York.  I  suspected  that  my  then  con- 
fidential clerk,  Frank  Montgomery,  had  a  hand  in  the  crime. 
Later  on,  he  lured  me  to  the  pier  with  a  decoy  letter  purport- 
ing to  come  from  a  friend  of  mine,  the  captain  of  the  schooner 
Denmark,  then  lying  at  anchor  out  in  the  bay.  When  at  the 
pier,  I  hired  that  rascal  {pointing  to  Maxwell)  to  row  me  to 
the  vessel,  supposing  him  to  be  an  ordinary  boatman;  but 
when  we  were  well  out  on  the  bay,  surrounded  by  a  dense  fog, 
he  fired  at  me  but  missed.    Knowing  that  the  act  would  be 
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repeated,  I  dropped  quickly  in  the  water ;  and  he,  supposing 
me  dead,  turned  about  and  pulled  for  shore,  while  I  swam  to 
the  end  of  the  tirst  i)ier,  and  climbed  out  unharmed  other  than 
getting  a  good  wetting;  and  knowing  well  that  their  villainy 
was  not  ended,  I  concluded  to  disguise  and  watch  their  little 
game  of  intrigue  through,  which  I  have  done  to  my  satisfac- 
tion. And  when  I  have  recovered  from  Maxwell  that  docu- 
ment of  obligation  now  in  his  possession,  and  from  Montgomery 
that  receipt  for  the  payment  of  th  same  which  he  purloined 
from  my  private  papers,  I  will  consign  the  two  innocents  to 
the  watchful  care  of  the  Pinkertons  of  New  York,  who  have 
the  clinching  proof  of  their  crime.  Brother  Robert  {taking  Ms 
hand)j  I  owe  you  and  your  family  an  apology  for  keeping  you 
in  suspense  for  so  long  a  time,  also  for  Miggie's  disappearance 
this  morning.  In  order  to  have  Bessie  present  to  face  these 
villains  in  their  guilt,  I  confided  to  Miggie  my  plans,  and 
quietly  delivered  the  child  to  her  keeping  early  this  morning. 

Miggie  (coming  to  Mrs.  Morgan).  You  will  forgive  me, 
won't  you,  Mrs.  Morgan  ? 

Mrs.  M.  {kissing  her).    Certainly,  my  dear. 

Bessie  {laughing).  Uncle  Robert,  did  you  hear  me  call  to 
you  from  the  register  up  there  {points  upward  to  ceiling)  in 
Miggie's  room  ? 

MoRG.  {slmlcing  her).  Yes,  you  little  rogue  ;  I  thought  it 
was  a  voice  from  the  other  world. 

Bessie.  I  wanted  to  say  more  to  you,  but  Miggie  pulled 
me  away. 

Pete  {to  Maxwell).  Say,  Massa  Maxwell,  am  yo'  de  new 
boss  ? 

Max.    Shut  up,  can't  you  ?    Let  good  enough  alone. 

Enter  Ephreham,  c. 

Eph.  {calls  to  Maxwell).  Say  yo',  white  man,  1  want  dem 
ten  centses. 

Max.  {to  Montgomery).    Montgomery,  we^re  in  the  soup. 

Mont.  Yes,  and  this  all  comes  from  keeping  bad  company. 
I  might  have  been  an  honored  and  respected  citizen  to-day 
had  it  not  been  for  you. 

Max.  Oh!  don't  lay  it  to  me,  pardy.  It's  all  on  account  of 
that  quart  of  poor  whiskey. 

Mont.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  after  the  horse  is  stolen  the 
barn  must  be  locked.  It's  plain  to  be  seen  that  this  is  not  our 
lucky  day. 

Pete.    Bress  de  Lawd ! 

Mont.  Don't  trust  to  appearances ;  they  are  deceitful.  Let 
whiskey  alone,  for  in  each  and  every  glass  lurks  a  devil,  though 
at  the  time  you  may  mistake  it  for  an  angel.  I  can  trace  my 
downfall  directly  back  to  my  first  drink. 

Max.    You  took  too  large  a  dose,  old  boy. 
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Mont.    Maxwell,  how  can  you  jest  at  such  a  time  as  this  ? 

Max.  I  saved  two  years  by  good  behavior  the  last  time  I 
was  up.    It  pays  to  be  pleasant. 

Mont.    Maxwell,  have  you  no  regrets  for  your  past  career  ? 

Max.  Just  one,  and  I  hope  these  friends  will  profit  by  my 
sad  experience.  Never  put  your  trust  in  an  Irishman  who 
wears  a  wig. 

Pete.    Brass  de  Lawd ! 

Curtaik. 
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ACT  I. 

BcENB. — Neat  Chamber.     Window^  O.,  to  open  outwa/rd$. 

Curtains  drawn  ;  street  hacking  ;  doors  Ist  and  2nd  n.  K. ; 
doors  1st  and  2nd  l.b.  ;  brackets  on  flats  down  R,  and  L. 
'practicable;  carpet  down;  square  settee  under  window  G,  ; 
davenport  with  writing  materials,  r.  c,  at  back,;  bell  rop»^ 
L.;  round  table,  R. ;  two  chairs;  small  table,  L.;  two  chairs; 
two  chairs  at  back;  lamp  alight,  books,  c&c,  on  table  "R,; 
biscuit  box y  biscuits,  decanter  of  sherry,  glasses  on  table  Jj,\ 
hand  bell  on  taHe,  R.  ;  lights  half  down;  at  rise  of  Curtain 
gate  bell  heard  off,  L.  Penelope  discovered  asleep  an 
circular  ottoman  c.<i  with  a  work-basket  beside  her, 

Enter  Saunders  from  door  l.  2  x.  with  portmanteau, 

Saund.  {at  door)  Miss  Penelope  1    Miss  Penelope  I 
Pen.  {starting  up)  Well,  what  do  you  want  ? 
Saund.  Here's  old  Thornycroft.  {comes  to  o.  at  bach) 
Fen.  {getting  up)  What,  at  this  time  of  nighi  ?  {puts  worh- 
hasketo'ii  table  l.) 
Saund.  And  master  not  come  home. 
Pen.  Nor  missus  neither. 
Saund.  I  hope  he  won't  want  anything  to  eal. 
Pen.  Is  that  his  iu/gage  ? 

Saund.  Gome  to  stop  a  month  apparently,  {gftts  to  r.) 
Pen.  Well,  put  it  in  1.0  the  spare  room.   {Exi^  Saunders, 
ft.  1  E.)    Ah,  here  is  Mr.  Thornycroft. 

Enter  Uncle  John  from  door  L.  '2  s. 

Uncle.  Good  evening,  Miss  Penelope.  (<o  O.,  puts  eoat  on 

ottowaii)  ' 
Pen.  Good  evening,  sir.  {helps  him) 
Uncle.  And  so  your  master  has  not  yet  come  home  f 
Pen.  Not  yet,  sir. 

Uncle.  How  hard  he  does  work,  to  b*  3  ai^re.  Not  homf 
from  buainesB  at  half-past  eleven. 
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Pew,  Oh  yes,  ait  ;  he  came  home  from  business  about  half 

past  six,  bat  afterwards  went  out. 
Uncle.  With  Mrs.  Featherstone  f 
Pen.  No,  by  himself. 

Uncle.  But  Mrs.  Featherstone  is  out  too,  Is  ihe  noti 

(crosses  to  R.) 

Pen.  She  and  Miss  Ethel  went  out  after  master.  How- 
ever, I  expect  them  every  moment,  (bell  off)  There  they 
•re.  {runs  off^  L.  2  E.) 

Uncle.  {siU  n.  c.)  And  so  my  nephew  and  his  wife  hare 
gone  out  separately  for  the  evening.  Rather  strange  !  I  hope 
I  have  not  arrived  at  the  crisis  of  some  domestic  disagree- 
ment. That's  the  worst  of  visiting  a  married  couple  unex- 
pectedly. 

Entei  Felix,  hurriedly y  m  evening  dress,  from  L.  2  B« 
Felix.  Hallo,  old  boy,  how  are  you  ?  (shakes  hands^  o.) 
Uncle.  How  do  you  do  ? 

Felix.  Now,  who'd  have  thought  of  seeing  you  at  this 
hour  ?   (puts  overcoat  on  settee  under  window) 

Uncle.  I  have  come  to  tow u  to  talk  to  you  upon  »  most 
Important  matter. 

Felix.  Won't  it  wait  ? 

Uncle.  You  are  engaged  I 

Felix.  To  tell  the  truth,  I  have  a  note  to  write  before  mj 
wife  comes. 

Uncle.  Mrs.  Featherstone  has  not  come  home  with  you  f 

Felix.  We've  not  been  out  together,  (coming  down) 

Uncle.  My  dear  Felix — and  before  she  comes  you  want  to 
write — Oh,  my  dear  Felix  I 

Felix.  Don't  be  scandalised.  The  note  I  want  to  write  is 
to  my  wife  herself. 

Uncle.  What  on  earth  for  ? 
^  Felix.  A  little  joke,  (sits,  r.  a,  on  ottoman) 

Uncle.  But  I  don't  see  the  joke. 

Felix.  Of  course  you  don't. 

Uncle.  Felix,  explain  yourself.  There  is  a  flurrlcl  air 
about  you,  and  an  atmosphere  of  mystery  about  your  whole 
proceedings,  which  excites  my  apprehension.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  there  is  nothing  wrong. 

Felix.  Wrong  ?  No.  But  Arabella  has  been  playing  me 
a  trick,  and  I'm  going  to  have  a  bit  of  fun.  (crosses  legs 

Uncle.  There  is  a  strangeness  in  your  manner  whicn  I 
can't  make  out.    Wh^re  have  you  been  to-ni^ht  t 

Felix.  The  theatre. 

Uncle.  Without  your  wife  t 

Felix.  Yes. 

UnclB.  Why  without  he»f 
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Felix.  Becanse,  If  you  must  know,  I  went  to  see  a  certain 
comedy — a  first-rate  piece — but  on©  to  which  upon  the  whole 
one  wouldn't  take  a  schoolgirls 

Uncle.  But  your  wife  

Fellx.  My  sister-in-law,  as  you  know,  is  living  with  oi 
just  at  present ;  and  being  her  guardian  of  course  

Uncle.  Of  course.    That^s  quite  another  thing. 

Felix.  And  yet,  you  know,  1  had  a  sort  of  a  desire  to  se* 
the  piece  myself.  You  understand.  To  see  if  it  was  really  

Uncle.  Precisely  so— — 

Felix.  And  so  to-night  being  the  last  night,  I  said  I  wai 
going  out  to  dinner — old  friend—  -quiet  rubber — ^you  know. 
Uncle.  Just  so. 

Felix.  And  went  off  to  see  it.  Very  good  it  was.  The 
first  act  over,  I  looked  round  the  house;  and  in  a  private  box, 
in  full  dress,  large  as  life,  whom  should  I  see  but  Arabella  ! 

Uncle.  Bless  my  soul  1 

Felix.  My  wife  and  Ethel  with  her,  whom  I^liad  left 
dressing  to  go  and  spend  a  quiet  evening  at  the  "Classical 
Concerts.  At  a  glance  I  saw  the  situation.  Mrs.  Feather- 
stone  had  evidently  also  seen  the  last  night  advertised ;  and 
taking  advantage  of  my  absence,  gone  to  se«^-«» 

Uncle.  If  it  was  really—-^ 

Felix.  Exactly  so. 

Uncle.  Did  they  not  recognise  you  ? 

Felix,  Not  a  bit  of  it.  I  dodged  behind  a  pillar  all  the 
night,  and  when  the  piece  was  over,  jumped  into  a  cab,  and 
drove  straight  here. 

Uncle.  To  tax  them  with  their  escapade  on  their  arrival. 

Felix.  No— to  write  the  little  note  of  which  I  spoke. 
{rises,  goes  to  davenport,  writes) 

Uncle.  Take  care  what  you  are  doing,  Felix.  Arabella  is 
a  very  clever  woman. 

Felix.  So  she  is,  but  I  shall  not  allow  her  to  play  tricks  on 
me.    I've  found  her  out,  this  time,  and  she  shall  pay  for  it. 

Uncle.  Don't  be  too  certain.  It  appears  to  me  that  it  it 
you  who  have  been  playing  a  trick  on  Arabella  ;  and  I  am  by 
no  means  sure  it  is  not  you  who  have  been  found  out,  Felix. 

Felix.  Oh,  they  didn  t  see  me,  I  took  good  care  of  chat  i 
There,  that  will  do.  (puts  pen  dovm) 

Uncle.  What  have  you  written  ? 

Felix.  •*  I  have  something  particular  to  say  to  yoa.  When 
everybody  else  has  gone  to  bed,  meet  m%  in  this  room.  Toura 
—Pink  Domino."  (to  C.) 

Uncle.  But  why    Pink  Domino  **? 

Felix«  How  dull  you  are.  (Unclb  looh$  •ffet^/M  a<  Fsux) 
I  want  to  hint  that  I  know  where  ahe'a  beea. 
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Unolb.  But  why  not  tell  her  so  T    Why  write  t 

Felix.  Oh,  it'll  give  the  matter  more  importance  ?  Don! 
you  see  ?  I  want  to  frighten  her.  She  will  suppose  that  I 
am  in  a  tearing  temper — too  incensed  to  speak  about  it  in  your 
presence,  {looks  about)  Where  shall  I  put  it  ? 

Uncle.  Take  my  advice  and  put  it  in  the  fire, 

Felix.  What  for  ?^ 

Uncle.  I  have  an  instinct — harm  will  come  of  this. 
Felix.  How  can  it  ?    It's  only  a  joke. 
Uncle  .  That's  all  very  well.    A  joke'ia  joke,  but  the 
retort  is  sometimes  not  a  joke. 
Felix.  Oh,  nonsense  1 

Uncle.  I  have  a  strong  opinion  on  this  point.  When  I 
was  young,  I  made  a  joke  upon  another  man.  He  was  more 
muscular  than  I,  and  his  retort  has  left  upon  me  an  impres* 
•ion  I  shall  carry  to  my  grave. 

Felix.  But  Arabella  is  a  woman. 

Uncle.  That  is  still  more  dangeroui.  Mark  my  words, 
Felix,  you  will  com©  worst  off. 

Felix.  Well,  we  will  see.  (looks  about)  I  shall,  at  least, 
have  vindicated  my  marital  authority. 

Uncle.  Oh  !  You  are  doing  this  to  vindicate  your  marital 
authority  ? 

Felix.  One  must  assert  oneself  occasionally,  (looks  about  L,) 

Uncle,  (aside)  Humph  I  If  Felix  thinks  that  1  believe  all 
this,  he  entertains  a  very  low  opinion  of  my  intellectual 
capacity.    There  is  some  mystery  here. 

Felix.  Her  work-basket  1  (pops  note  in  basket  L.)  Now,  I 
am  at  your  service,  (gets  to  c.) 

Unolb.  {rises)  I  have  come  to  talk  to  you  about  the 
marriage  of  your  ward,  Miss  Granger,  (to  o.) 

Felix.  That  is  settled. 

Uncle.  I  hope  not.  (bell  heard  offy  L.) 

Felix.  They're  here  ;  I  mustn't  see  them,  till  she's  got 
the  letter.    Come  into  your  room. 

Uncle.  I  say,  I  hope  Miss  Granger's  marriage  ia  noi 
settled,    {takes  coat  and  hat  from  ottoman) 

Felix.  I  have  already  almost  given  my  consent. 


Feux.  Is  that  your  mistress  f 
Pen.  Yes,  sir. 

Felix.  Come  along,  (takes  his  arm)  To  her  engagemenl« 
hu/rries  him  ton,) 

Uncle.  You  have  already  almost  — 
Fblix.  Quick.  I  hear  them— 


JBe-«nter  Pinelofb,  l.  2  b. 
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TJnclb.  Given  your  consent.  (Felix  draws  Mm  djf,  m  1  e.  ; . 
Penelope  turns  lamp  up  ;  lights  full  up) 

Enter  Mrs.  Fbatherstone  from  door^  i*.  2  b.,  followed 
by  Ethel-  and  Harry,  all  m  evening  dress^  ca/rrying 


Harry.  Allow  me  to  relieve  you  of  your  cloaks,  {does  «o, 
§wes  them  to  Penelope) 

Mrs.  F.  Has  Mr.  Featherstone  come  home,  Penelope  t 
(crosses  to  seat^  R.  c.) 

Pen.  Oh,  yes,  ma'am  I  He's  been  home  some  time. 
(crosses  and  exit,  L.  1  e.) 

Ethel,  {sits^  l.  o.)  He  must  have  gone  before  the  piece 
ffas  over. 

Harry.  Oh,  dear  no  t   I  saw  him  wedged  behind  tha^ 
pillar  to  the  last,  (sits,  L.) 
Mrs.  F.  Poor  Felix! 
All.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 
Harry.  How  he  did  laugh  t 

Mrs.  F.  He  little  thought  that  his  devoted  wife  waa 
watching  every  change  of  his  expressive  countenance, 
Ethel.  I  half  believe  he  saw  us. 

Mrs.  F.  Oh  dear,  no  ;  he  was  too  much  absorbed  in  th« 
performance. 

Harry.  Well,  he  did  seem  to  enjoy  it,  didn't  he  ? 

Mrs.  F.  And  so  did  I.    I  thought  it  most  amusing. 

Harry.  Tes,  it  is  a  capital  piece ;  have  a  biscuitj  (to 
Ethel) 

Ethel.  I  can't  say  I  cared  for  it. 

Harry«  But,  like  Miss  Granger,  I  can't  say  I  cared  for 
A  glass  of  wine  I 

Mrs.  F.  (taking  off  glove)  There  goes  another  button.  Mr. 
Prendergast,  would  you  oblige  me  with  my  work-basket? 

Harry.  Is  this  it  ?  (crosses  to  her  with  basket  from  table^  l.) 

Mrs.  P.  Thank  you.  (Harry  gets  back  to  seat^  L.)  What  is 
this  ?  (a^  basket^  opens  note)  A  letter  from  my  husband? 
(reads) 

Harry.  JSoZ/aglass.  (io  Ethel) 
Mrs.  F.  Then  he  did  see  us  t 


Mrs.  F.  Listen.  I  have  something  particular  to  say  to 
you.  When  everybody  else  has  gone  to  bed  meet  me  in  this 
room.  Yours-  Pink  Domino."  Ha  I  ha  I  ha  I  He  has 
learnt  a  lesson  at  the  theatre,  and  thiuks  to  turn  the  tables 
on  me  ;  but  he  is  mistaken. 

Ethel.  What  are  you  going  to  do  ? 


bouquets^  dec. 
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Mrs.  F.  To  punish  him  for  his  presumption. 

Hjlrry.  How  ? 

Mrs.  F.  He  shall  suppose  his  not©  has  been  received  by 
some  one  else,  and  have  an  answer  he  does  not  expect. 
Ethel.  But  who  could  have  received  it  ?  • 
Mrs.  F.  Let  me  think,  {short  pame) 
Harry.  Penelope  !  {rises) 

Mrs.  F.  Of  course  1  She  has  been  sitting  np  for  ns,  and  in 
this  very  room.  That  is  a  very  good  idea  of  yours.  You  too 
have  learnt  a  lesson,  Mr.  Prendergast.  Ethel,  does  Felix 
know  your  handwriting  ? 

Ethel.  Yes,  but  I  can  disguise  it.  {rises) 

Harry.  You  can  disguise  your  handwriting  t  (Mbs. 
FeaTherstonb  goes  to  davenport) 

Etbeu  To  admiration.  {goe»  up  to  Mrs.  Fbathebstonb 
at  hacky  R.) 

Harry.  Good,  {aside)  Miss  Granger,  too,  hM  profited  hj 

the  performance. 
Ethel.  What  am  I  to  say  ? 

Mrs.  F.  *'  I  shall  not  meet  you  at  the  time  you  name,  and 
am  surprised  that  you  should  make  such  a  proposal.  You 
ttisy  think  well  if  I  don't  tell  your  wife. — Penelope." 

Harry,  {with  glass)  Good — capital— first  rate  !  (Mbs. 
Fbateerstonb  takes  letter) 

Mrs.  F.  The  letter? 

Ethel.  Or  the  sherry  ?  {comes  f o  L.  o. ;  tits) 
Habat.  Both.    A  quarter  of  a  glass  ?  {to  Ethel) 

PjiiNELOPE  re-enters  from  l.  I  b. 

Pew.  Tour  room's  quite  ready  now,  ma*am.  {crosses  o.) 
Mrs.  F.  Very  well.  When  I  have  gone  to  bed,  give  this  toi 
Mr.  Featherstone.  {gives  note  to  Penelope) 
Pen.  When  you  have  gone  to  bed,  ma'am  t 
Mrs.  F.  Not  before. 

Pen.  {goi'iig  aside)  I  wonder  what  it  is  f  (looks  aiUup  stage) 

Mrs.  F.  And  oh,  Penelope  

Pen.  Yes,  ma'am. 

Mrs.  F.  You  said  the  other  day  that  you  had  lost  your 
work-basket.  As  I  intend  to  get  another,  I  shall  not  want 
mine.    If  you  like,  you  may  have  it.  {gives  basket) 

Pen.  Thank  you,  ma'am,  (takes  basket^  and  examines  it  up 
stage^  l.) 

Be-tnter  Felix,  followed  by  Uncle  Jokix Jrom  door^u  I  s» 

Felix.  Ah,  here  you  are  at  last  I 

Mrs.  F.  You  have  got  home  before  us. 

Felix.  HaJf-an-hour.    My  dear,  my  uade  John. 
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Mrs.  p.  This  is  an  unexpected  pleasure,    (gives  her  hand) 

Ethel  ! 

Ethel,  (rises;  comes  toe)  Mr.  Thornycroft.  (thakeshandi 

with  him) 

Uncle.  Good  evening,  ladies. 

Mrs.  F.  Mr.  Prendergast.  (introduces  Harry,  who  comes 
toe.) 

Harry.  How  are  you  1  (Unclb  bows  coolly ^  and  turns  to  B« 

ottoman) 

Harry,  (goes  hack  to  seat)  Who  is  that  old  boy  ?  (aside  t0 

Ethel) 

Felix,  {a^side)  T  wonder  whether  she  has  got  the  letter.  I 
don't  see  the  work-basket. 

Mrs.  F.  {to  Uncle)  You'll  stay  with  us  a  day  or  two,  of 
course  ?  {sits  R.  c.) 

Uncle.  I  hope  to  do  so,  for  I  have  important  business  with 
your  husband,  (sits,  r.  o.,  on  ottoman) 

Mrs.  F.  Oh,  indeed,  (they  converse) 

Felix,  (aside,  seeing  basket)  Why,  that  girl's  got  it,  and  il 

rummaging  it  thruugh. 

Mrs.  F.  J  sh  an't  want  you  again  to-night,  Penelope.  Put 
all  the  lights  out,  and  send  Saunders  off  to  bed. 

Pen.  I  will,  ma'am,  (going  with  basket) 

Felix.  Stop  1  Penelope  1  Your  mistress  said  that  she 
•hould  not  want  you;  but  she  didn't  say  she  wouldn't  want  her 
work-basket. 

Mrs.  F.  Nonsense,  my  dear  1  that  basket  is  not  min«. 
Felix.  Not  yours  ! 
Pen.  Oh  no,  sir  

Mrs.  F.  (quickly)  That  will  do.   (motioni  her  off.  £xii 

Penelope  with  basket,  L  2  e. 
Felix.  Whose  is  it,  then  ? 
Mrs.  F.  Penelope's. 

Felix.  Rebecca's  I  (rteollects  himself  and  puts  hand  ovm 
mouth) 
Mrs.  F.  Whose  I 
All.  Rebecca's? 

Felix.  No,  no,  no  1    What  am  I  thinking  oft 
Mrs.  F.  That  is  exactly  what  I  want  to  know. 
Felix.  You  never  mean  to  say  that  basket  is  Penelope*!  t 
Mrs.  F.  I  do  indeed. 
Felix.  But  it  is  just  like  yours. 
Mrs.  F.  Baskets  are  very  much  alike. 
Felix  And  it  was  lying  on  the  table  when  I  first  came  In. 
Mrs.  F.  Penelope  was  sitting  up  for  us,  and  no  douU  bai 
been  working,  (turns  and  smiles  at  Ethel) 
FiiLix.  Oh,  good  gracious  me  1  (asid§) 
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Uncle.  ^ aside  It  was  Penelope's  work -basket  that  h<b  put 
the  note  in.    J  thought  there  was  some  mastery. 
Felix,  {aside)  Here's  a  go  1 

Uncle,  (knowingly)  And  how  have  you  enjoyed  the 
concert  ? 

Felix.  Oh  !  yes,  by-the-bye,  I  hope  you  nave  enjoyed  tht 
concert. 

Mrs.  F.  Very  much  indeed.,  {crosses  L.) 

Felix.  I  noticed  there  was  a  new  tenor  advertised. 

Harry.  Yes,  but  he  didn't  turn  up  — he  had  a  bad  throat. 
(Uncle  crosses  to  chair,  r.  ) 

Mrs.  F.  {aside,  to  Harry)  Do  not  commit  yourself. 

Harry,  {aside  to  Mrs  Featherstone)  Oh  1  that's  a  saf^ 
presumption.    Tenors  always  have. 

Felix,  (aside)  She  brazens  the  thing  out.  She  evidently 
has  not  got  my  letter. 

Uncle.  I  hope  the  other  artistes  compensated  for  his 
absence. 

Harry.  Well,  they  did  their  best. 
Ethel.  And  the  soprano  sang  superbly. 
Mrs.  F.  She  was  very  good.    A  little  tremulous  in  the 
andante  passages,  I  thought,  (goes  to  h,  of  ottoman;  sits) 
Felix,  {at  back)  Indeed. 
Ethel.  VVeU,  perhaps  she  was  

Felix,  (sneering)  A  little  tremulous  in  the  andante  passagesi 
(aside  ;  comes  to  chair ,  r.  c.  ) 

Mrs.  F.  My  dear,  you  seem  disturbed. 
Felix.    Oh,  not  at  all.  (sits,  r.  c,  suddenly) 
Harry.  Perhaps  his  dinner  disagreed  with  him. 
Felix.  What  dinner  ? 

Mrs.  F.  I  thought  you  said  that  you  were  going  out  to 
din  n  er. 

Felix.  Oh,  of  course,  yes— yes,  1  quite  forgot  

Ethel.  Your  men)ory  is  very  bad  to-nignt. 

Felix.  It  is  the  sahinju.  Sahiion  alv^  ays  disagrees  with  me. 

All.  The  salmon  !  {l<  ok  at  one  another) 

Felix.  It  is  all  the  salmon^ 

Uncle,  (aside)  What  are  you  talking  about  ?  Salmon's  not 
Id  season. 

Felix.  I  mean  theturbot— andthe  oyster  sauce. (desperately) 
All.  Oyster  sance  ! 

Felix,  (aside)  There  I  go  a^ain.  But  I'll  stick  to  it  this  time. 
Uncle,  (aside  to  Felix)  You're  making  a  nice  mess  ot  it. 
All.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Felix  Doa  t  iai?gh  at  me  in  that  way.    If  my  friend  likes 
oysters  with  his  tuibot  don't  })itc  h  into  me. 
MjR^  F.  You  utudn't  lose  yuuf  temper. 
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FfA  TX.  Who  could  help  it  ?  You  take  one  ap  so  sharp,  1 

don't  know  what  I'ln  saying. 
Uncle.  So  it  seems. 

^Iks.  F.  I  am  afraid  you  have  been  losing  at  the  whist 

Ubie. 

Felix.  Yes,  thirty  points,  confound  ifc  ! 

Mrs.  F.  Ah  !  you  have  been  making  the  old  blunder. 

Felix.  Whai  ? 

Mrs.  F.  Why,  playing  your  own  game  instead  of  trusting 
bi  your  partner. 

Felix,  {aside)   What  does  th«t  mean  now  t 

Mrs.  F.  You  thought  you  held  the  cards  in  your  own  hand, 
and  quite  forgot  that  she  could  play  tricks  too. 

Felix.  Oh,  pardon  me  ;  I  very  soon  found  out  her  little 
game.  Unluckily  she  played  it  very  badly. 

Mrs.  F,  If  she  did,  it  was  by  following  your  lead.  . 

Uncli.  (aside  to  Felix)  Shut  up.  You*re  getting  very 
much  the  worst  of  it. 

Felix,  (aside)  T  feel  as  if  I  was. 

Mrs.  F.  Another  time  don't  trump  your  partner's  suit, 
9S 1  think  to  get  the  lead  in  your  own  hands  ;  for,  mark  my 
words,  you  will  be  overtrumped,  and  you  will  lose  the  game. 
Good-night  ;  I'm  off  to  bed.  Come,  Ethel,  (rises) 

Ethel,  (crosses  to  c.)  Good-night,  Mr.  Thornycroft.  (back 
fOL  ) 

Uncle,  (comes  to  o.)  Good -night,  my  dear. 

Felix,  (aside)  I've  put  my  foot  in  it  prettily.  And  she 
who  ought  to  be  confused,  so  self-possessed.  Oh,  she  can't 
possibly  have  got  my  note,    (goes  up  to  hack) 

Mrs.  F.  (after  shaking  hands  with  Harry)  Shall  you  want 
anything,  Mr.  Thornycroft  ?  {crosses  to  o.) 

Uncle.  I  have  some  letters  to  write,  Mrs.  Featherstone,  I 
don't  want  to  keep  anybody  up.  Perhaps  I  may  come  here 
and  write  them  by-and-bye. 

Mrs.  F.  Oh,  certainly,  (shakes  hands)  Good- night !  (erossei 
<ol.) 

Harry,  (at  door)  Good  evening.  {Exit  Mrs.  Fsathu- 
BTONE,  door  L.  1  E.  Felix  d0W7l) 

Ethel,  (crosses  to  c. )  Good-night,  Felix  ;  did  its  dinner 
disagree  with  it  ?  (pats  his  cheek) 

Felix.  Oh,  go  to  bed  I  (she  retreats  laughmg  ;  aside  to 
Uncle)  What  hobbledehoys  girls  are  about  that  age  1  (turns 
upitage) 

Lncle.  (aside)  Felix  seems  very  much  disturbed.  This 
mystery  must  be  sifted  to  the  bottom,  (sits  it.  c,  meanwhUs 
Ethel  shakes  hands  with  Harry  at  door  kisses  her  hand, 
§he  boxes  his  tors  and  exiU  L.  1  b.  ) 
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Felix,  (down  L.  c,  to  Harry)  Now,  Mr.Prendergait,  a  word 

with  you.  You  have  not  been  to  the  Classicid  Ooncerte 
to-night. 

Harry,  (seated)  I  have  not.    I  hate  Classical  Concerts. 
Felik.  You  have  escorted  my  wife  and  her  Bister  to  the 
theatre  ? 
Harry.  I  have. 
Felix.  Unknown  to  me. 

Harry.  Excuse  me.  It  appears  that  It  teat  known  to  yea. 

Felix.  What  do  you  mean  by  it  ? 

Harry.  I  only  made  myself  agreeable.  I  found  the  ladies 
wished  to  go,  and  so  I  offered  to  escort  them.  I  was  not  sorry 
for  the  opportunity,  for  I  had  heard  so  much  about  the  piece 
that  I  was  anxious  just  to  see 

Uncle.  If  it  was  really—— 

Harry.  Precisely  so. 

Felix.  Attend  to  me.  I  have  been  made  aware  ef  my 
wife's  little  escapade  through  circumstances  which  I  need  not 
specify. 

Harry.  It  would  be  quite  superfluous. 

Felix.  In  fact,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  I  have  had  mj 
eye  upon  you  all  the  night. 

Harry.  It  is  not  in  the  least  incredible,  for  you  could  aee 
«B  without  difficulty  from  your  seat. 

Felix.  What  seat  ? 

Harry.  The  second  in  the  third  row  of  the  stalls,  (rises) 

Felix.  You  saw  me  I 

Harry.  Perfectly. 

Felix.  What,  through  that  pillar  t 

Harry.  No  ;  but  in  the  mirror  at  the  other  side  of  yon, 

Felix.  There  was  a  mirror  at  the  other  side  of  me  1 

Harry.  Which  faithfuUyreflectedevery.change  that  passed 
over  your  features. 

Felix.  Then  my  wife  could  see  me  ? 

Harry.  To  advantage.  You  were  a  never-failing  source  of 
entertainment  to  us  all  the  evening. 

Felix.  This  is  the  climax,  (goes  to  o.) 

Harry.  Oh,  dear  no  ;  the  climax  has  to  come. 

Felix.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  You  are  referring  to 
my  note  I 

Harry.  What  note! 

Felix.  The  note  I  popped  into  Arabella's  work-basket. 
Uncls.  (who  has  been  listening  very  attentively)  Penelope's 
work-basket,  (rises) 
Fbux.  Well,  Penelope'a. 

UiiOLi.  We  can't  be  too  exact,  liudi  nay  depend  upon 
these  dsUila, 
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Feluc.  I  tfiouehtit  was  niy  wifa'ib 

Uncle.  Ycs,  so  you  say. 

Felix.  Say  !  i  assert. 

Uncle.  lb  was  a  strange  mistake. 

Felix.  You  surelv  don't  suppose— • 

Uncle.  1  have  said  nothing. 

Felix.  But  you  seem  to  think 

Uncle.  Now,  my  dear  Felix,  listen  to  your  Uncle  John. 
He  wants  to  put  one  question  to  you. 
Felix.  Well,  what  is  it? 
Uncle.  Do  you  take  him  for  a  fool  ? 
Felix,  Certainly  not. 

Uncle.  Then  do  not  ask  him  to  believe  that  yon  could 
possibly  mistake  your  own  wife  s  work-basket, 

Felix.  You  heard  what  Arabella  said  just  now.  Baskets 
are  very  much  alike. 

Uncle.  And  so  are  young  men,  Felix*  They  will  be 
young  men. 

Felix,  (aghast)  But  

Uncle.  Come,  come,  come,  confide  a  little  in  your  Dncle 
John*  He  has  been  young  himt^elf,  and  will  not  take  too 
sterna  view  of  your  delinquencies. 

Felix.  Delinquencies  ! 

Uncle.  Try  to  deceive  him,  and  you  make  your  Uncle 
John  your  enemy. 

Felix.  But  I  am  not  deceiving  you  

Uncle.  Tur,  tut !  The  matter  is  as  plain  as  daylight.  You 
have  this'evening  been  to  see  a  very  entertaining  comedy  in 
which  a  lady's  maid  conspicuously  figures. 

Harry.  You  know  the  piece  ? 

Uncle.  I — er-  well  {turns  away  to  R.  corner^  confused) 

Harry.  Make  a  clean  brtiast  of  it. 

Uncle.  I  will  be  candid  and  confess  I  took  advantage  ol 
my  trip  to  town  to  go  and  see  the  comedy  myself.  {toG.) 
Felix.  You,  too,  wert>  there  to-nighl  ? 
Uncle.  Not  that  I  carf  about  that  sort  of  eutci  tainmenfe— 
Harry.  Oh,  dear,  no  1 
Uncle.  But  just  to  see-  — 
BoTi9.  If  it  '^oas  really  

Uncle.  Precisely  so.  Returning  from  the  theatre,  with 
your  imagination  somewhat  beared,  you  take  advantage  of 
the  absence  of  your  wife  to  play  a  little  comedy  upon  your 
own  acouiit. 

Felix.  No — no  

Harry.  Ha  I  ha  !  (aside)  Felix  is  in  for  it. 
Uncle.  Expecting  to  deceive  your  Uncle  John,  who  hat 
b«en  young  himself  and  might  have  been  adtaitted  to  your 
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confidence,  you  tell  him  that  the  note  he  sees  3^ou  writing  !■ 

intended  for  your  wife,  and  that  the  work-basket  where  you 
deposit  it  is  hers.  Instead  of  which,  your  Uncle  John  dis- 
covers it  is  your  wife's  maid's — at  once  detects  the  imposition 
put  upon  him  and  perceives  the  situation,  (turtis  away) 

Felix.  Nothing  of  the  sort,  (aside  to  Harky)  Stand  by  me, 
Prendergast. 

Harry,  {aside  to  him)  All  right.  I'll  stand  by  you.  What- 
ever lies  you  tell  I'll  swear  to. 
FiLlX.  I'm  not  telling  lies. 

Harry,  {to  Uncle)  1  think  you  are  too  hard  on  Felix,  Mr. 
Thornycroft.  I  must  admit  the  baskets  are  uncommonly 
alike. 

Felix.  Uncommonly  alike. 

Harry.  I  should  have  made  the  same  mistake  myself. 

Felix.  You  hear  !  He  would  have  made  the  same  mistake 
himself.    (Uncle  shakes  head) 

Harry.  And,  after  all,  we  do  not  know  that  Mrs.  Feather- 
stone  has  not  received  the  note. 

Felix.  To  be  sure  I  (shakes  Harry's  hand)  Thank  you,  old 
fellow  ;  you're  a  true  friend.    (pEiSELOPE  at  dooVy  L.  2  E.) 

Uncle.  Well,  we  shall  soon  see  ;  for  here,  if  I  am  not 
mEstaken,  comes  the  answer,    (looks  L. ) 

Penelope  at  door  mih  letter.  Felix  mxshes  to  her. 

Felix.  Then  she  has  received  it.    Isn't  that  for  me  I 
Pen.  For  you,  sir.  (gives  note) 

Felix,  (joyftdly)  Tliere,  you  see  !   {gets  to  R.  O.  ;  opent 

letter  ;  Harry  smiUs  ;  Uncle  looks  curious) 

Pen.  {at  door)  I  should  like  to  know  what  it  is  about. 

(Exit,  l.  2  E. ;  a  ghastly  chajige  comes  over  Felixes  features  ; 
letter  falls  from  his  hand  on  table  ;  he  drops  into  chair,  R.  c.) 

Uncle,  {picks  up  letter  and  reads)  *'  1  shall  not  meet  you 
at  the  time  you  name,  and  am  surprised  that  you  should 
make  such  a  proposal.  You  may  think  well  if  1  don't  tell 
your  wife. — Penelope."  !Now,  Mr.  Felix,  what  have  you  to 
say  ? 

Felix.  It  is  a  horrible  mistake. 

Uncle.  Your  proposition  is  rejected  with  contempt. 

Felix,  (springing  up)  1  made  no  proposition  ! 

Harrt.  Anyhow,  you  are  in  a  most  awkward  situation. 

Felix.  Awkward?  It's  hideous  I  How  can  I  face  that 
servant  girl  again  ?  How  can  I  tell  her  it  is  all  a  blunder  ? 
She  wouldn't  believe  a  word  of  it.  Should  you,  if  you  wer^ 
in  her  place  ? 

Harry.  I  certainly  should  notu 
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tfKCLE.  I  should  regard  it  as  a  lame  attempt  to  get  out  of 
the  8' rape. 

Felix.  And  if  she  tells  my  wife— — 

Hakry.  Oh,  if  she  tells  your  wife  1 

Felix.  A  pretty  ligure  I  shall  cut. 

Hj^RKY.  It's  all  up  with  you,  then,  and  no  mistake. 

Unule.  You  see  the  consequence  of  not  contiding  m  your 
U  ncle  John. 

Felix.  I  do  confide  in  you,  I  ask  for  your  advice.  What 
must  i  dv>  i 

Uncle.  If  what  you  say  is  true,  tell  your  wife  all,  and 
there's  an  end  of  it. 
Felix.  But  that  wouldn't  be  the  ead  of  it ;  it  would  be 

only  the  beginning  of  it. 
Uncle.  Why  ? 

Felix.  You  don't  know  Arabella's  jealous  disposition. 
You  don't  think  how  unreasonable  women  are. 

Harry.  Of  course  she  wouldn't  believe  it. 

Felix.  What  woman  would  ?  How  can  I  tell  her  it  waa 
all  a  joke?  W^hen  jokes  succeed,  all's  well  and  good  I  but, 
when  they  have  to  be  explained  

Harry.  Well,  it  would  sound  improbable, 

Felix.  Incredible  1 

Harry.  I  sympathise  with  you. 

Felix.  The  more  I  think  of  it  the  worse  it  grows.  This 
trumpery  aflfair  is  gradually  assuming  terrible  dimensions. 

Uncle.  You  admit  your  explanation  of  the  matter  sounds 
incredible. 

Felix.  Preposterous  1 

Uncle.  This  is  sufficient  for  your  Uncle  John.  Felix,  I 
cannot  go  to  bed  without  expressing  the  concern  and  pain 
which  this  unhappy  freak  of  yours  has  caused  me. 

Felix.  He  believes  it  still. 

Uncle.  I  cannot,  like  you,  look  upon  as  a  trumpery 
affair.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  me  that  you  have  com- 
mitted a  grave  indiscretion,  and  with  your  unhappy  wife  I 
deeply  sympathise.    Good  night,  (moves  to  door^  E.  1  E.) 

Felix.  Don't  go  in  that  way. 

Unclb.  You  have  made  your  Uncle  John  your  enemy,  and 
you  must  take  the  consequence.  Good-ni^;ht.  {Exit  qiiicUy^ 
K.  1  E. ;  the  door  is  heard  lo  lock) 

Felix,  (rushes  to  door)  Uncle  I  (shakes  the  door)  He  has 
locked  the  door,  (comes  too,  of  stage)  Here's  a  nice  pickle  for 
*  married  man  ! 

Harry,  (l.  c.)  I  wish  I  could  assist  you. 

Felix.  Preudergast,  you  have  proposed  to  Ethel,  my  wite's 
■Iftter.    As  her  guardian  I  have  as  good  as  given  my  consenli 
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to  yonr  engagement.    We  are  almost  brothers.  Tou  will  not 

breathe  a  word  of  this  to  Arabella  ? 

Harry.  Trust  to  me,  I  will  not  split  upon  you. 

Felix  Thank  you,  Prendergast,  I  always  liked  you. 
{shaking  his  hand)  Give  me  your  advice.  What  should  you  do 
if  you  were  in  my  terrible  position  ? 

Barry.  Well,  Felix,  if  you  ask  for  my  advice,  I  should 
gay  tell  the  truth.  It  is  the  best  way  always,  when  you  are 
found  out! 

Felix,  (lettitiggo  his  hand  and  recoiling  from  him  with 
gni  expression  of  horror)  What  !  you  believe  it  too? 

Harry.  Oh,  come  1  this  was  all  very  well  when  the  old 
roan  was  here,  but  now  we  are  alone — {lool's  round)  I  say  she 
ig  a  pretty  little  girl  !  (c//gf8  Felix  in  ribs) 

Felix,  {going  R.)  Don't.  This  is  no  time  for  levity.  I 
cannot  bear  it. 

Harry.  Who  would  have  thought  she  would  have  cut  up 
rusty  ? 

Felix.  This  man  can  joke — and  in  an  hour  like  this  I 
Harry.  Come,  Felix,  you  are  not  afraid  of  me.  (Felix 
looks  at  him  with  intense  seriousness)  Oh, this  is  most  unfriendly. 
Felix.  I  am  innocent. 
Harry,  Bah!  (takes  sf  age,  Jj.) 

Felix.  Prendergast,  if  you  \\ould  like  to  hear  me  swear — 
Harry.  Oh,  if  you'ro  going  to  swear,  I'll  go  to  bed,  {goes 
across  stage  to  dooi\  r.  2  e.) 

Felix,  (follows  him)  No  !  Prendergast  I 
Harry,  (at  door)  Good -night, 
Felix.  One  word  before  you  go. 

Harry,  I  did  not  expect  this;  to  try  and  hoodwink  the  old 
man  was  right  enough,  t)ut  me — it  is  a  different  thing,  and 
not  what  I  expected.  Good-night.  {Exity  dams  doo'Cy  it  is 
heard  to  lock). 

Felix,  (shakes  handle)  Prendergast — He*s  turned  the  lock. 
[comes  down  stage,  c.)  Was  ever  man  in  such  a  plight  as  this  ? 
Suspected  by  my  friends,  insulted  by  my  maid  servant^  and 
frightened  of  my  wife  !  (Penelope  heard  off ^  L.) 

Pen.  {ofl)  Yes,  S^aunders  ! 

Felix.  V\  hat's  that  ?  {listens) 

Pen.  You  can  go  to  bed. 

Felix.  Penelope  !  {horrified) 

Pen.  I'll  put  the  lights  out. 

Felix,  {to  door,  l.  2  e.)  tthe  is  coming  here.    1  cannot 
face  that  girl,  (to  door^  i*.  1  E.)  I  dare  not  see  my  wife. 
Pen.  Good-night. 

Felix,  She's  coming  up  the  stairs,  {rims  to  dooVy  R.  2  B., 
iiahes  door)  Prendergast !  (rum  to  door^     1  B.)  Unck  t 
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(shakes  hanMt  nolenfly)  What  am  I  to  do  ?  (com  ts  to  o  )  \ 
{ihrows  himself  irUo  chair^  R.c,  and  pretends  to  be  asleep) 

JRe-enter  from  1m  2  a.,  Penelope,  with  candle  alight. 

Pbn.  (toe.)  Oh,  good  gracious  !  master's  droppeil  as'ec]'. 
What  shall  I  do  ?  I'll  put  the  lamp  cut  anyhow,  and  leavi 
him  just  the  candle,  {goes  round  to  back  of  table^  r.  , 
candle  down  and  lowers  lamp;  the  liyh's  gradually  lou-er)  1 
wonder  how  long  he  will  lie  asleep  What  had  1  better  do  ? 
The  missus  won't  have  gone  to  bed  yet.  I'll  go  up  and  tell 
her.  (goes  to  L.^  Felix  springs  up  afttr  her^  seizes  her  by  tht 
handy  falls  on  his  knees^  c.) 

Felix.  No  !  nol  no  1  anything  but  that. 

Pen.  Lor  I 

Felix.  Penelope,  yon  will  not  tell  my  wife  1  it  wm  a 
blunder,  a  mistake  of  mine.    It  was  not  meant  for  you. 

Pen.  (aghast)  He  is  talking  in  his  sleep. 

Felix.  I  beg  your  pardon  ~I  will  raise  your  wages — I'll  do 
anything — if  you  will  only  promise  not  to  tell  my  uNife. 

Re-enter  jrom  door,  R.  1  e.,  in  dressing-gown,  slippers  and 
night  cap^  carrying  portfolio  ai-d  candle  aligJUy  Uncle 
John  ;  he  stands  thunderstruck. 

Uncle.  Well  !  (Penelope  looks  up,  sees  Uncle  John, 
gives  a  slight  shriek  and  runs  out^  L.  Felix  rises  in  consternation, 
turns  and  sees  him  standing  R.  of  table) 

Felix.  Uncle  John  !  (ring  curtain) 

Uncle.  If  I  had  any  doubt  before,  this  settles  it!  (Feltx 
stands  r.  c.  of  table  imploring  Uncle  J oni^i^as  curtain  descends 
qiiicJUy,    Picture — Qu  ick  drop. 

End  of  the  First  Act. 


ACT  II. 

Scene. — The  mme  as  Act  J.,  withotit  the  lights,  (hirtain^ 

are  drawn  aside;  the  Jurniture  the  same  ;  the  table,  r.,  is  s^t 
for  breakfast  ;  breakfast  on  tray  ;  cups  and  saucers  for  four, 
coffee  in  coffee  pot,  milk  jug,  sugar  basin^  tongs ^  toast  and 
toast  rack,  plates,  knives,  forks,  spoons  ;  small  dish  cf  bacon, 
plate  of  bread,  four  table  napkins^  table  cloth,  newspaper, 
butter  dish,  hand  bell  ;  take  away  ottoman^  biscuits  ami 
wine;  another  newspaper  on  tablcj  L. 

Ethel  discovered,  r.,  reading  paper;  Penelope  arranging 
table— enter  Mrs.  Feath  erstonb /rom  L.  1b.,  she  Carrie's  a 
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ftw  IcHerSy  supposed  to  have  come  by  posty  and  crosses  to  R.  o. 

of  table — lights  full  up. 

Pen.  Breakfast  is  ready,  ma'am. 

Mrs.  F.  Oh,  vei-y  well,  you'd  better  run  upstairs  and  call 
your  master.  (Penklopb  crosses^  and  exits  l.  1  e.)  Good 
morning,  my  dear.  (Ethel  puts  paper  on  table^  kisses  her) 

Ethel.  Isn't  Felix  up  yet  ?  {sits^  r.) 

Mrs.  F.  {pouring  out  coffee)  He  was  not  awake  when  I 
cakie  down.    At  any  rate,  he  pretended  not  to  be.  {sits,  r.  c.) 

Et  hel.  By  why  should  he  pretend  to  be  asleep  ?  (they  go 
on  breakfasting  driving  sane) 

Mrs.  F.  My  dear,  he's  thoroughly  alarmed.  He  evidently 
is  not  satisfied  whether  or  not  Penelope  has  spoken  to  me. 
He  came  upstairs  at  three  o'clock  this  morning,  muttered 
some  excuse  about  having  dropped  asleep  in  the  armchair 
down  here,  and  only  just  woke  up.  The  fact  was  that  he  was 
afraid  to  face  me. 

Ethel.  Poor  old  Felix  I  His  little  note  has  cost  him  a 
right's  rest  already. 

Mrs.  F.  Serve  him  right.    It  will  be  a  lesson  to  him  not 

crack  bad  jokes,  at  least  at  my  expense. 

Enttr  Harry,  fr^m  door^  K.  2  B.^  ^  comes  to  bach  table. 

Mrs.  F.  Ah,  here  is  Mr.  Prendergast. 

Harry.  Good  morning,  ladit  s,  I  must  apologise  for  being 
late  for  breakfast,  {shakes  hands  and  puts  chair  at  back  oj 
table,  sits) 

Mrs.  F.  Oh,  not  at  all.  You  see,  we  didn't  wait,  {pours 
out  coffee  for  him) 

Harry.  Is  Felix  not  down  yet  ? 

Mrs.  F.  He  was  not  up  ten  minutes  since,  (helps  him  to 
bacon) 

Harrt.  He  has  not  yet  recovered  from  his  dissipation  of 
last  night.  Oh,  such  a  lark  1  After  you  two  had  gone  to  bt-d. 
{tats) 

Both.  Yes. 

Harry.  We  had  such  a  scene  ! 

Mrs.  F.  Penelope  delivered  Ethel's  note  ? 

Harry.  And  it  succeeded  to  perfection.  Old  Thornycrof t 
was  completely  taken  in,  and  looks  on  Felix  as  a  most 
abandoned  character.  Of  course,  I  took  my  cue,  and  Felix 
thinks  that  1  believe  it  too. 

Mrs.  F.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Ethel.  What  a  sh.une  ! 

Mji».  F.  How  did  he  take  itf 
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ETartit.  Simply  doubled  up.    I  never  saw  a  man  in  such  a 
•tr»te  of  mind.    He  is  completely  in  your  power. 
K'i  I!  tL.  Poor  fellow  I 

M  lis.  F.  Nothing  of  the  sort.  He  oughtn't  to  play  tricks 
on  his  ife, 

iiAKRY.  He  is  in  mortal  terror  of  Penelope. 
MPvd.  F.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha  1 

lie-enter  Penelope /rom  cZoor,  l.  1  £. — she  crosses  toK,  a 

Pen.  Please,  ma'am,  I've  called  the  master. 
Mrs.  F.  Did  he  say  anything  ? 

Pen.  He  said,      Who's  there?"  1    said,      It's  me— 

Penelope,  sir  !" 

Mrs.  F.  Well,  what  chen  ? 

Pen.  1  heard  a  noise  like  someone  jumping  on  the  floor, 
the  door  was  slammed  to,  and  the  bolt  was  shot  right  in  my 
face. 

Mrs.  F.  Ha,  ha,  ha  I 

Harry.  Did  he  say  nothing  else  1 

Pen.  Yes— *'Go  away,  beoflf  with  you."  He  seemed  quite 
put  about. 

Mrs.  F.  Send  Saunders  up  to  him,  Penelope,  to  say  that 
I  have  quite  done  breakfast  and  gone  down  stairs. 

Pen.  Yes,  ma'am.   {Exit  Penelope,  l.  2  e.) 

Mrs.  F.  That'll  bring  him  down,  I'll  warrant.  Will  you 
excuse  us,  Mr.  Prendergast  ?  (rises) 

Harry,    (rises)  Oh,  certainly.    (Ethel  rises) 

Mrs.  F.  If  we  don't  go,  poor  Felix  won't  have  any  break- 
fast, (crosses  to  c,  taking  letters^  Harry  sits) 

E'JHEL,  (follows  her)  You  will  relieve  his  mind  before  he 
goes  to  town  t 

Mrs.  F.  I'll  see  about  it.  Mr.  Prendersjast  may  tell  him 
(Harry  rises)  that  Penelope  has  not  yet  spuken  to  me. 
{H sits)  That  will  calm  him  for  the  present. 

Harry.  I  will  tell  him  so. 

Mrs.  F.  And  give  n  e  time  to  think  what  I  shall  do.  (to 
dfjor^  L.  2  E.)  Au  revoir,  Mr.  Prendergast.    (Exit^  l.  2  e.) 

Harry,  (rises)  Au  revoir^  (ExH  Ethel,  l.  2  e.,  sits)  At 
last  I  can  resume  my  breakfast,  (drinks)  A  capital  cup  ol 
cotlee  ! 

Enter  Saunders  from  L.  1  e,  ,  looks  about  eautiousl/^, 

Sat^nd.  There's  no  one  here  but  Mr.  Prendergast,  sii; 
(g^)eaks  q/— Felix  speaks  off") 
FfiLix.  Thank  you,  Saundert. 
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Enter  Felix /rom  l.,  cautimcsly  ioo/rs  about    he  advancei 
slowly  and  sits  by  table^  R.C.,  he  is  very  pale — his  hair  u 
flat  u pan  his  forehead, 
Harry,  (looking  up)  Hullo,  Felix  ! 
Felix,  (in  holhuo  tones)  Good  morning. 
Harry.  Why,  how  pa^e  you  look  ! 

Fblix.  Well,  how  do  you  expect  a  man  to  look  who  hasn'l 
slept  a  wink,  and  has  a  load  like  mine  upon  his  mind  ? 

Harry.  Oh, pooh  I  you  take  this  matter  much  too  seriously. 
Have  some  breakfast. 

Felix.  1  have  no  appetite. 

Harry.  Delicious  bacon,  {helps  himself) 

Felix.  Bacon — don't  mention  it  1 

Harry.  Why  not  ? 

Felix.  Man,  you  don't  know  how  ill  I  am.  The  very 
thought  of  bacon  is  disgusting. 

Harry.  Cheer  up,  my  boy.  Your  wife  knows  nothing  yet. 

Felix.  You  think  so  1  (eagerly) 

Harry.  I  am  certain  of  it,  from  her  manner. 

Felix.  Then  I  am  res})ired.  (dismally) 

Harry.  Don't  talk  in  thar  way.  Any  one  would  think  you 
had  committed  murder  at  the  very  least.  What  is  it,  after 
all? 

Felix.  It  is  •  much  more  serious  bujsiness  than  you 
know  of. 

Harry.  I  must  have  a  bit  more  bacon,  (helps  himself) 
Felix.  (re:colling)Dont!  A  frightful  circumstance  occurred 
last  night. 

Harry.  Ind  ed  !  what  was  it  ? 

Felix.  This  terrible  alFnir,  that  had  its  origin  in  scarcely 
anything,  is  ^^rowing  like  a  snowb  .11,  gathering  as  it  rolls. 
Harry.  Why  don't  you  stop  it  ? 
Felix.  How  am  1  to  stop  it  ? 
Harry.  Tell  the  truth. 

Felix.  My  \\ife  would  not  believe  it.  Nothing  would  per- 
suade Arabella  that  I  could  ever  make  so  foolish  a  mistake. 

Harry.  Oh  n(*nsense  !  We  all  make  mistakes  sometimes, 
and  your  wife  will  believe  that  you  have  done  wrong  fast 
enough. 

Felix.  But  I  have  not  done  wrong. 

Harry.  You  say  yourself  that  you  made  a  mistake. 

1<elix.  Yes,  in  the  work  basket. 

Harry.  Oh,  Felix,  that  absurdity  again  I  It  is  not  kind 
of  you. 

Felix.  I  tell  you  

Harry.  And  I  tell  t/ou,  rubbish* 
Fxux.  You  persist  
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Harry.  Yes  T  do,  with  this  bacon,    (helping  himself  again) 

Felix,  (with  great  horror)  Don't,    (turns  away) 

Harry.  It  is  uncommonly  good.  -  (Enter  U^cLE  John 

fiom  door,  r,  1  E.,  in  dressing  gotm  and  slippers)    Ha  !  Mr. 

Thornycroft.   (Felix  takes  paper ;  holds  it  before  him)  Good 

morning  to  you  I    Are  you  quite  well  ? 

Uncle.  I  do  not  feel  particularly  w e\\. (speaks  verg  solemnly^ 

bows  distantly  to  Felix,  and  sits  down  in  a  reserved  way  ai 

table) 

Felix,  (aside)  The  very  dressing  gown,  the  very  slippers, 
only  the  night  cap  wanting,  {looks  over  paper) 
Harry.  What  is  the  niatter  with  you  ? 
Felix,  (aside)  He  has  his  eyes  on  me,  I  know  he  has  I 

(business  with  paper) 

Uncle  during  scene  ponrs  out  coffee  and  places  plate,  dcc,^ 
with  his  eyes  fixed  on  his  neivspaper. 

Uncle.  Something  upset  me  very  much  last  nighfe. 
Harry.  Oh,  did  it !  Try  a  bit  of  bacon,  (helps  him  to  some) 
Felix,  (in  louder  voice  than  before)  Don't  ! 

Uncle  John  proceeds  solemnly  with  his  hreakfastj  every 
now  and  then  fixing  his  eyes  upon  Felix,  who  keeps 
putting  newspaper  up  and  down,  first  hidiiig  from  him, 
and  then  looki7ig  at  him  curiously.  Harry  c.  of  them^ 
looking  from  one  to  the  other — pause^ 

Harry  (rises)  Well,  you  are  a  lively  couple,  you  are. 
(drinks  coffee)  By  your  leave,  I  will  rejoin  the  ladies,  (they  fake 
no  notice)  I  hope  you'll  soon  be  better,  both  of  you;— (goes  to 
door^  t.  2  B. )  for  hang  me,  if  I  can  stand  it  any  longer.  (JExit^ 
L.  2e.) 

Felix,  {aside)  His  basilisk  eyes  pierce  through  the  paper  t 
Uncle.  Felix. 

Felix,  (aside)  Now  it's  coming. 

Uncle.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  reproach  you.  I  will  not 
dif«ll  upon  the  pain  and  grief  you  have  inflicted  on  your 
Uncle  John.  I  see  by  your  demeanour  that  you  are  sufficiently 
•■hamed  of  your  position, 

Felix.  1  am  not  ashamed. 

Unclb.  Then,  sir,  you  ought  to  be  ! 

Felix.  Oh,  very  well ;  you  will  have  your  own  way. 

Uncle.  It  would  be  well  if  I  could  always  get  it.  Let  me 
just  point  out,  that  all  your  troubles  are  the  consequence  of 
four  not  taking  my  advice. 

Felix,  (aside)  I  thought  he*d  point  that  out. 

Uncle.  I  will  say  no  more,  beyond  deploring  your  late 
lAther-in*kw't  choice  in  making  auck  a  man  aa  you  hia 
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youngest  daughter's  guardian.    And  this  brincrs  at  to  husl- 

ness.  I  have  asked  that  my  son  Jonathan  may  be  permitted 
to  pay  his  addresses  to  Miss  Granger.  I  shall  be  glad  if  you 
will  give  me  your  reply. 

Felix.  I  have  already  told  you— 

Unclb.  I  need  not  enlarge  on  J onathan's  good  qualitl«fc 

Felix.    No,  don*t.    Please  don't. 

Uncle.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  he  ia  universally  admitted 
to  be  very  like  his  father. 

Felix.  That  is  quite  enough. 

Unclb.  Then  I  may  take  it  that  you  »re  agreeable. 

Felix.  I  have  already  told  you  that  my  word  is  pledged  to 
Mr.  Prendergast. 

Unclb.  That  jackanapes  who  helped  me  to  the  bacon 

Felix.  Will  you  be  quiet  ?  {jumps  up  and  rings  bell) 

Unclb.  And  gave  me  all  the  rind. 

Felix.  My  word  is  pledged.  (Ee-enter  Saunders,  l.  2  b.) 
Do  take  away  that  bacon.  (Saunders  takes  dish  from  table  atid 
exits  with  it,  L.  2  b.) 

Unclb.  {rises  too.)  I  am  refused  t 

Felix,  (doggedly)  Yes.  (up  c.) 

Uncle.  Then  my  course  is  clear.  Felix,  It  has  become  my 
painful  duty  to  inform  your  wife  of  what  I  was  a  witness  of 
last  night. 

Felix.  No  I  (in  a  frenzy  of  terror) 

Unclb.  It  is  a  duty  which  I  shall  at  once  discharge. 

Felix.  Uncle  I 

Uncle.  It  is  no  use  appealinej  to  that  bond  of  sympathy 
which  you  yourself  refuse  to  recognise. 
Felix.  But  I  will  recognise  it.    I  recant  my  resolution. 
Unclb.  You  consent  ? 
Felix.  Yes. 

Uncle.  But  your  word  to  Mr.  Prendergast ! 
Felix.  I'll  eat  ik  I  have  had  no  breakfast.  I  can  do  with 
something. 

Uncle.  Felix,  my  dear  boy,  you  have  made  your  Uncle 
John  your  friend. 

Feux.  And  you  won't  tell  my  wife  f 

Ukclb.  Tell  of  my  nephew  I  Have  I  not  been  young  1  (offers 
his  h<md) 

Feux.  (taJcei  it)  Tou  will  stand  by  me  ? 
Ukolb.  To  the  death.   I  say— they  tell  m%  EthePa  wrj 
rich. 

Fblix.  TF^  tells  jo«t 

Unclb.  Jonathan. 

Fblix.  But  how  does     know  ff 
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TTkcle.  Went  to  Doctors'  Commons,  paid  his  bob,  and  read 
old  (i ranger's  will. 
Felix.  I  see. 

Uncle.  Sharp  lad,  my  Jonathan. 

Felix,  iTes,  you're  quite  right ;  he's  very  like  hk  father. 

Uncle.  We'll  have  a  jolly  wedding. 

Felix.  Won't  we? 

Uncle.  Lots  of  cake. 

Felix,  (suddenly)  DonHt 

Uncle.  What's  the  matter  t 

Felix.  I  do  wish  you  wouldn't  talk  about  thoie  bilioui 
Ihings.  (turns  up) 

Ik'twUffTom  dooTf  L.  2  E.,  Mrs.  Featherstonb,  followed  by 
Ethel  and  Harry. 

Uncle.  Congratulate  me,  Mrs.  Featherstone.  I  have  at 
last  obtained  your  husband's  sanction  to  the  marriage  of  your 
sister  Ethel,  and  my  Jonathan. 

Hakey.  What  I 

Mrs.  F.  Felix ! 

Felix,  (comes  down,  o.)  It's  quite  true.   My  un^le  has 
persuaded  me  it  is  my  duty. 
Harki.  But  your  word  to  me  I 
Ethel.  Your  promises  to  me  f 

Felix.  I'm  very  sorry,  but  unhappy  circumstances— in  » 
word,  my  Uncle  John  

Uncle.  Don't  call  me  an  unhappy  circumstance  I 

Felix.  I  say  my  Uncle  John  i&-—{asid^  to  him)  What  the 
devil  are  you  ? 

Mrs.  F.  Weill 

Felix.  Is— is—in  point  of  fact   • 

Uncle,  (helping  him  out)  His  Uncle  John* 
Felix.  That's  what  1  meant  to  say. 
Uncle,  (complacently)  Precisely  so. 

Fblix«  He  is  my  Uncle  John — I  cah't  ignore  the  fact,  how- 
ever painful  it  may  be  

Unclb.  Don't  call  your  Uncle  John  a  painful  fact  1 

Felix.  And,  in  a  word,I*ve  given  my  consent  to  his  proposal. 

Ethel.  Oh,  Feiix,  Felix  1  (weeps  and  sits  in  chair^  L.  o. — 
Harry  oftfL.  of  table) 

Mrs.  F.  (consolvng  her)  My  poor  Ethel. 

Harry.  Vinegar  t— smelling  salts  1  -What  shall  Ido  ? 

Felix*    Now  we  are  going  to  have  some  snivelling,  (aside) 

Unols.  Be  film,  Felix,  be  firm,  (aside  to  Felix) 

Mrs.  F.  Ring  the  bell,  please.  (Harry  rum  to  itiZ»L.^rinyi) 

Felix.  What  for  I 

Mm.  V.  Penelope.  (ptU  hw/rd  off) 
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Felhl  (in  terror)  No,  no. 
Harry,  (rings  bell  and  calls)  Penelope  I 
Felix.  Hush  !  what  areyonabDnt  ? 
Harry,    {rings  bell)  Peneh>pe  \  {beii  heard  ojf,  I.) 
Felix,  (aside  to  Uncle  John)  1  dare  not  face  that  girl  1 
(very  excited) 
Uncle,  (aside  to  him)  Courage  1 
Harry.  Ptnelope  1 

Re  enter  Penelope,  L.  2  i.,  she  comes  to  L,  ^ 

Felix,  Ha  !  there  she  is.  (dashes  at  newspaper^  covers  fae% 
and  turns  off,  lu    Exit  r.  1  e.) 

Uncle,  {following)  Don't  give  way  !  Felix — Felix  !  Stay  ! 
(ExitK.  1  B. — meanwhile  the  rest  are  gathered  round  Ethel, 
und  do  not  observe  them) 

Mms.  F.  Penelope,  I  think  you'd  better  take  Miss  Granger 
to  her  room. 
Ethel,  Thank  you,  I  am  quite  well  now. 
Harry.  Can  I  not  be  of  any  seryice  ?  Take  my  arm.  (givs$ 

her  his  arm) 
Mms.  F.  I  think  you'd  better  go. 
Harry.  I'll  see  her  safe  upstairs. 

Mrs.  F.  Then  you  stop  here,  Penelope  :  I  want  to  speak 
to  you.    Cheer  up,  my  dear  ;  I'll  put  this  matter  right. 

tiARTLY,  (Leads  her  to  Jj.)  Don't  you  distress  yourself  !  We 
will  be  married  yet.  I  have  the  whip  hand  of  your  brother- 
in-law,  and  by  Jove,  I'll  use  it.  (Exit  with  Ethel,  l.  1e.) 

Mrs.  F.  (sits^  L.  c.)  Penelope,  you  have  a  young  man, 
have  you  not  ? 

PBif.  (c.)  Oh,  yes,  ma'am  !    Three  or  four. 

Mrs.  F.  I  thought  that  there  was  one  

Pen.  Oh,  yes,  ma'am,  there  is  one.  The  other  two  or  three 
are  only  just  in  case  

Mrs.  F,  I  understand.  You  are  a  prudent  girl  ;  and  I 
»up|  o  e  you  are  putting  something  by  towards  housekeeping  I 

Pen.  As  much  as  ever  1  can. 

Mrs.  F.  Your  wages  are  now  fifteen  poundik 

Pen.  Fifteen,  ma'am. 

Mrs,  F.  If  I  made  them  twenty—— 

'^en.  Oh,  ma'am. 

Mrs.  F.  Would  you  mind  doing  me  a  serrice  t 
Pen.  I'd  do  anything. 

Mrs.  F.  And  follow  my  instructions  to  the  letter! 
Pen.  That  I  would. 
Mrs.  F.  Without  a  word  ? 
Pjch.  That  wouldn't  be  so  easj. 
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Mrs.  F.  And  without  wonderins^  "why,  or  apl^in?  any 
questions  ? 

Pen.    That  would  be  very  diificult  ;  hoc:iu?:e,  yon  pee  

Mrs.  F.  You  are  by  nature  of  a  very  curious  disposition. 
Pen.  Not  curious — but  I  like  to  know.  However,  I  will  do 
«iy  best. 

Mrs.  F,  Go  to  your  inftster,  then,  and  whisprr  to  him, 
••This  marriage  is  not  to  take  place  ;  i  d<>n  l  oppiove  of  it.** 

Pen.  La,  ma*am  !  I  whisper  to  the  master  1 

Mrs.  F.  What  I  tell  you. 

Pen.  But  I  should  never  have  the  courage, 

Mrs.  F.  Nothincr  w.ll  happei). 

Pen.  He  will  turn  me  from  the  house. 

Mrs.  F.  Upon  the  contrary  ;  he  will  be  frightened  of  yon, 
»nd  not  say  a  word. 

Pen.  Frightened  of  mef 

Mrs.  F.  Of  no  one  more.  If  he  demurs,  add  this — **  Obey 
ne,  or  I  will  tell  everything." 

Pen.  {confidtidially)  Is  there  a  secret,  then? 

Mrs.  F.  {raises  her  finger)  Ah,  what  was  our  agreement  f 

Pen.  I'm  not  curious.  I  only  wanted  to  know  why  1  was 
ko  say  

Mrs.  F.  "Obey  roe,  or  I  will  tell  everything*' 

Pen.  But  that  supposei  that  I  know  something,  and  don*t 

you  think  I  ought  ?    Because,  you  &ee,  if  I  know  no  hing  

Mrs.  F.  It  will  come  to  the  same  thing,  {rises— takes  up 
newspaper — Felix  heard  off)  There  he  is.  Seize  your  oppor- 
tunity, {sits^  L.  of  table^  pretttuLa  to  ht  reading — Penelop."*: 
ttands  at  hack  of  table) 

Ee-enteTy  R.  1  B.,  Felix  with  a  newspaper, 

Felix,  (seeing  Penelope,  aside)  That  girl  there  still  ! 
Heavens  I  she  is  making  eyes  at  me,  and  my  wife  there  ! 
(Penelope  looks  at  Mrs.  Featherstoj^e,  then  beckons  to 
Felix)  She's  beckoning  to  me  I  What's  the  fool  about? 
(Penelope  in  great  trepidation  goes  to  him)  She's  going  to 
speak  to  me  1  And  Arabella — oh  1  {turns  and  goes  up  stage, 
E.  to  c. ,  at  back  she  foUows  him  round  table) 

Pen.  {stammering)  If  you  please  

Felix,  {aloud)  I'm  busy— I'm  engaged — don't  bother  me. 

Pen*.  I  won't  keep  you  a  moment  {timidly) 

Felix,  {aside)  If  I  am  rude  to  her,  there'll  be  a  scene. 
{looks  atMRS.  Featherstone)  My  wife's  not  looking.  (mofzVna 
to  PenelopEjU'Ao  comes  close  up  to  him --very  frightened)  W  eJl, 
what  is  it  ? 

Pen.  You  won't  hm  crosB,  sir,  will  you?  But— Caside^  > 
dsAiKi  uot  ftay  it. 
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Felix.  But  what!  Quick  1  (aside)  Arabella  will  tarn 
round. 

Pen.  But  

Felix.  Well? 

Pen.  (rapidly)  This  marriage  is  not  to  take  place.    I  don't 

approve  of  it.  {jumps  away)  It's  out !  (aside) 

Felix,  {aside)  Great  heavens  ! 

Pen.  (aside)  Now  to  get  turned  out  of  the  house. 

Felix.  You  don't  approve  of  it  I  What  has  the  marriage 
got  to  do  with  you  t 

Pen.  Obey  me,  or  I  will  tell  everything. 

Felix,  (clvtchmg  her)  Hush — hush  1  (  pause — looking  round 
at  Mrs.  Feat  herstone  in  great  agony — pause) 

Pen,  (gets  to  r.  c.)  He's  more  alarmed  than  me,  (aside) 

Felix.  It  shan't  

Pen.  (wore  boldly)  Or  I  tell  everything. 

Felix.  1  ui  derstand.  That's  quite  enough.  I  nnderstand. 
(turns  away,  c. ) 

Pen.  (aside)  I  wish  I  did. 

Felix,  (glaring  at  her)  And  not  to  dare  to  kick  the  baggage 
out !  (clettches  his  fists — Penelope's  eyes  meet  his^  and  his  eac- 
pression  changes  to  a  sickly  smile) 

Pen.  (at  hack  of  table)  He's  quite  afraid  of  me.  (cheerfully — 
asidf — Felix  comes  down,  c.) 

Felix,  (aloud)  My  dear. 

Mrs.  F.  Oh,  are  yo%i  there  ?   I  was  so  interested  in  the 

newspaper  (puts  paper  on  table) 

Felix,  (aside)  Thank  Heaven  for  that. 

Mrs.  F.  I  didn't  notice  you.  Now, as  regards  this  marriage? 
(gets  to  o.) 

Felix.  I  have  changed  my  mind.  Upon  reflection,  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  ought  not  to  take  place. 

Mrs.  F.  What  has  induced  this  chancre  in  your  opinions  ? 

Felix.  Several  things.    Regard  for  Ethel's  happiness. 

Mrs.  F.  How  kind  of  you  to  think  of  Ethel's  happiness  ! 
(on  his  sho'^dder) 

Felix.  My  promise  to  Penelope  

Mrs.  F.  Penelope  ?  (Felix  starts,  and  tears  paper  which  he 
has  been  clutching  during  scene) 

Felix.  I  mean  to  Prendergast — and — oh— several  con- 
•irlerations. 

Mrs.  F.  I  thought  you'd  changed  your  mind  upon  reflec- 
tion.   My  dear  Felix  !  (embraces  him,) 

Felix,  (aside)  Coals  of  fire  ! 

Mr  s.  F.  And  have  you  told  your  uncle? 

FELrx.  (aside)  Oh,  law,  no  !  1  quite  fcqpct  him.  {aloud) 
1  will  tell  him  now.  (yoes^  &.) 
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Mrs.  F.  Igoing^  l.)  And  I  will  call  my  nhter.  Ethel  » 
Ethel,  dear."   (txH  l.  1  E.) 

Felix,  (at  door,  r.  )  Now,  are  you  satisfied  ?  \ 

Pen.  (who  has  been  lost  in  tiioiKjht,  stands,  c,  at  hack)  I'll 
try  it  on,  at  any  rate,  {comes  down  stage  to  front — aloud)  Not 
quite,  sir.  {approaching  him) 

Felix.  What  do  you  want  more  ? 

Pen.  If  you  please,  sir,  my  wages — if  they  could  bt 

raised  

Felix.  What  !  you  expect  me  

Pen.  {with  boldness)  If  you  d(m't,  I  will  tell  everything. 
Felix.  Hush  !  hush  !  {looks  round)  What  are  your  wages  f 
(fiercely) 

Pen.  Only  twenty  pounds. 

Felix.  You  shall  have  twenty-five  ;  but  hold  your  tongue. 

(pushes  her  aivay  savagely) 
Pen.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Felix,  {aside)  What  will  happen  next  ?  (Exit  hurriedly y 

B.  1  E.) 

Pen.  Well,  ain't  it  wonderful  ?  I  shall  be  able  to  get  all  I 
want,    (skips  up  stage) 

Me-enter  Mrs.  Featherstone — she  crosses  to  davenport, 

Mrs.  F.  Don't  go,  Penelope,  (writes) 
Pen  (cheerfrdly)  Any  more  messages  ? 
Mrs.  F.  I  may  have  one  more  for  you  by  and  by. 
Pen.  So  much  the  better.    I  don't    mind   how  many. 
($t€Mids  waiting,  r.  c.) 

He-enter  Ethel  ^rom  daoT^  L.  1  S. — 9h/€  crosses  to  Mrs. 
Featherstone. 

Ethel.  Arabella. 

Mrs.  F.  Quick,  my  dear.  Copy  that.  You  understand — 
in  the  same  handwriting.  (Ethel  sits  and  writes  note  gictn  her 
by  Mrs.  Featherstone) 

Pen.  I  wonder  what  it  is  I  (tries  to  look  through  the  corners 
of  her  eyes) 

Ethel.  But  if  we  have  already  gained  our  point,  what  need 
is  there  for  further  strategy  ? 

Mrs.  F.  My  dear,  a  prudent  general  invariably  keeps  a 
portion  of  his  forces  in  reserve.  I  am  by  no  means  sure  our 
temporary  triumph  is  conclusive.  Copy  that.  (Ethbi*  writer) 
Penelope. 

Pen.  Am  I  to  give  it  to  the  master,  ma'am  I 

Mrs.  F.  Yea,  if  you're  not  afraid. 

Pen.  Oh,  no,  ma'am,  not  at  all, 

Mms.  7.  And  when  I  ring  the  bell  twice  m 
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Pbw.  I  undentftnd,  ma'am.    If  I  hear  two  pulls,  I  am  to 

give  

Mrs.  F.  This  letter,  (talcing  it  from  Ethel,  and  giving  it  to 
Penelope) 

Pen.  To  the  master,  {takes  letter) 

Mrs.  F.  You  understand  ? — Mysteriously. 

Pen.  (hiof  mill  fly)  Oh,  I  know  how. 

Mrs.  F.  You're  sure  you're  not  afraid  1 

Pen.  Not  in  the  least, ma'am,  {to  door,  L.  2  B.)  Me  afraid  of 
master!  (aside  contemptuously  and  exit) 

Mrs.  F.  Penelope  is  gaining  confidence,  (comes  donm^  c.) 

Ethel.  It  is  to  you  I  am  indebted  for  this  change  in  Felix's 
resolution,  (takes  her  hands) 

Mrs.  F.  In  his  irresolution,  you  should  rather  say.  Your 
gratitude  is  premature.  The  enemy  has  been  repulsed,  not 
routed.  (Felix  heard  off) 

Bt' enter  Felix,  b.  1  s.,  followed  by  Uncle  still  vn  dreMsing- 

gown. 

Felix.  Well,  I  can't  help  it.  (Ethel  crosses  tou  of  tahle^ 

sits  and  reads  book) 

Uncle.  This  is  weakness,  Felix.  (Mrs.  Fbatherstone  goes 
up  stage  to  window— arrau yes  the  cnrtaht^s) 

Felix  I  can  do  no  m<»re.  My  dear,  I've  changed  my  mind. 

Mrs.  F.  Yes,  so  you  told  me. 

Felix.  But  I've  changed  it  back  again.  Now  please  don't 
let  us  have  another  scene.  If  there  is  anything  I  hate  it's 
snivelling. 

Mrs.  F.  (aside)  As  I  expected,  (pulls  hell  rope  twice — hell 
off.  l) 

Felix.  I  have  agreed  to  hold  the  matter  in  abeyance—- 

Mrs.  F.  But,  my  dear  (comes  down  to  L.  c.) 

Felix.  It  is  no  use.  I  will  not  be  talked  over.  If  you  have 
anything  to  say,  discuss  the  q'lestion  with  my  Uncle  John. 
Ukcle.  Let  us  discuss  the  subject  calmly. 

Crosses  to  L.,  takes  chair  from  hack  and  sits  at  top  of  tahh, 
Mrs  Fbatherstone  sits  l.  c,  Felix  goes  up  tri^  stage ^ 
Mrs.  Featherstone  talks  to  Ethel. 

Re-enter  Penelope  from  door,  l.  2  ■. 

Fsux.  (aside)  It  is  high  time  I  exercised  my  marital 
authority.  (8e«a  Penelope).  That  girl  again.  (Penelope  s/iotoa 
letter  to  Felix,  making  signs  at  Mrs.  Fbatherstone)  A 
Utter — and  before  ray  wife  ! 

Pen.  (goes  to  him)  For  yon,  sir. 

Felix,  (aside — motions  her  to  keep  away)  Me  1  as  if  I  didn't 
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know  it  was  for  me  !  \^she  gets  near  him  in  spite  ofhi$  gesticu- 
latlons)  Was  ever  such  a  stupid  girl  as  this  ? 

Comes  down  stage — Penelope  crosses  and  puts  letter  in 
bracket,  R.,  pointing — Felix  gets  up  stage  to  hauk  of 
Mrs.  Featherstone. 

Pen.  (comes  to  him)  Do  you  see  it,  sir  f 

Felix.  See  it  !  could  anybody  help  it  ?  Take  it  down  in- 
stantly, {looks  at  Mrs.  Featherstone,  who  is  talking  to 
Uncle  John  and  Ethel,  while  Penelope  rims  and  fetches  it) 
Here's  a  position  !  {fiercely)  Can't  you  see  my  wife  ? 

Pbn.  {looking  at  Mrs.  Featherstone)  She  is  not  looking, 
sir. 

Felix.  No  matter,  I  shan't  take  iL    Go  away  I 
Pen.  Oh,  but  you  must. 

Felix.  Must  ! 
Pen.  Yes,  or  

Felix,  I  shall  not !  {evades  heVj  she  follows  him — aside^ 
crc^ng  to  R.)  Great  heavens  !  What  will  become  of  me  1 

Uxit  d(M>r^  B.  1  E. ,  followed  hy  Penelope  holding  letter, 

Mrs.  F.  Then  it  is  no  use  talking,  (rises) 
Uncle.  Not  a  bit.  (rises) 
Mrs  F.  We  are  to  fight. 

Uncle.  And  I  must  say  your  Uncle  John  is  not  being 
treated  with  that  deference  to  which  his  age  and  blood  re- 
lationship entitle  him.  (down  o,) 

Ht-enter  Felix  from  door,  2  e.  ,  runs  across  stage  and 
exit  l.  2  E.,  pursued  by  Penelope  with  notCy  un^ 
observed  by  others. 

Uncle  .  (Umiing  up  stage)  Felix — why— 
Mrs.  F.  Where  is  Felix  ? 
Uncle.  Gone. 

Mrs.  F.  What  has  become  of  him  ?  (all  look  round,  Ee-enter 
Penelope  from  e.  2  e.)  Penelupe,  where  is  your  mastei  ? 
(crossing  to  her) 

Pen.  Gone  to  business,  ma'am,  (aside  to  Mrs.  Feather, 
stone)  He  wouldn't  take  the  note. 

Uncle,  (crossiiig  to  r.  1  e.)  Then  I  will  follow  him  and 
catch  him  at  his  oflice  by  himself,  (aside) 

Mrs.  F.  Keep  it  and  give  it  him  directly  he  returns. 

Uncle.  Penelope,  my  boots  and  shaving  water.  (Exit^ 
M.  1  E.) 

Pen.  Yes,  sir.  Fll  give  it  him,  you'll  see.  (Exit^  L.  2  B.) 
SxiiEL  Penelope  appears  to  like  hei  ta^k. 
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Mrs.  F.  And  it  is  well  she  does.  We  shall  hAve  need  of 
all  our  forces.    Where  is  Mr.  Prendergast  ? 

Et-eyiter  Harry,  l.  2  K.y  wiikhat       coat  on^  carrying 
a  large  parcel. 

Harry.  Here  I  am. 

Ethel.  Where  have  you  been  hiding  ?  (comes  L.  o.) 
Harry.  I  have  been  out  to  get  some  smelling  salts,  (showt 

fjarcel) 

Ethel.  Thank  you,  I  don't  require  them* 
Harry.  Where  is  Felix  ? 
Mrs.  F.  Gone  to  his  olBce. 
Harry.  I'll  ^o  after  him. 

Mrs.  F.  You  can't  do  better.    You'll  forestall  his  unc^<5. 
Harry.  I'll  teach  him  to  blow  hot  and  cold  with  me.  {goes 
up)  Oh,  by-the-bye,  where  is  his  office? 
Mrs.  F.  Ethel  knows. 
Ethel.  I  will  go  with  you. 

Hakry.  Then  put  on  your  thing*.  There  if  no  time  tx) 
looe.    {Exit  Ethel,  l.  1  e.  ) 

Mrs.  F.  What  are  you  going  to  do  ? 

Harry.  To  frighten  Felix's  life  out  of  him.  (following 
Ethel) 

Mrs.  F.  But  how  ? 

Harry,  (at  door,  l)  I'll  tell  him  that  I'll  tell  you  all  about 
it.    (Exit,  l.  1  E.) 

Mrs.  F.  My  poor  husband  !  I  could  almost  pity  him.  This 
is  a  lesson  that  will  last  his  life. 

£€'€nter  Penelope /rom  l.  2  e.,  with  hoots  a/nd  ahavvng 
uater — she  crosses  to  door,  r.  1  e.  — knocks. 

Uncle,  (without)  Come  in.  (Exit  Penelope,  r.  1  e.) 

Mrs.  F.  When  next  he  pays  a  visit  to  the  play,  I  rather 
fancy  he  will  take  his  wife  (takes  up  paper.  Re-enter  Felix, 
li,  2  e.  witJt  hat  on — he  comes  in  rapidly,  his  hands  thrust 
desperately  in  his  trowsers  pockets,  his  hat  pushed  hack; 
he  never  stops  hut  wanders  round  and  round  :ttage,  from  L» 
ton.  during  following  conversation)    What,  back  already  ? 

Felix.  Yes  ;  why  not? 

Mrs.  F.  I  thought  you  went  to  business. 

Felix.  So  I  did. 

Mrs.  F.  Then,  why  have  you  returned  ? 

Felix,  (walks  about)  Because  I  couldn't  *rort.  Who  could, 
with  such  a  weight  upon  his  mind  ?  What  was  the  good  of 
litting  there— sit,  did  I  say  ?  I  couldn't  sit !  I  can't  stand 
gtill  ;  I  feel  as  if  I  must  keep  moving,  (walks  aU  ikrough  scene) 

Mrs.  F.  Something  is  worrying  you. 
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Fkltx.  T  ratTier  think  it  is.  Someihing  is  driving  me  iuLc 
Ai!  t-MT'ly  grave,  {crosses  fo  R.) 

Mrs.  F.  Do  stand  still,  (rises  to  c.) 
Fi-Lix.  Can't  siand  still. 

Mrs.  F.  I  want  to  speak  to  you  particularly  {to  B.) 

FiiLix.  I  won't  speak  to  anyone, 
]\Irs.  F.  About  this  marriage. 

Felix,  {at  back  of  table,  r.  )  I  will  not  be  spoken  to. 
Mrs.  F.    But,  Felix,   {he    conies  down  c,  meets  Mrs. 

FEATHERSTONy.) 

Felix.  1  will,  not  be  Followed,  {without  altering  pace  which 
is  a.s-  rapid  a?  vpon  his  entrance, and  looking  straight  before  him, 
he  turns  and  goes  to  door,  L.  1  E. ,  marches  straight  ojf) 
Mrs.  F.  i^ollomng)  Felix,  dear  !    {Exit,  l.  1  e.) 

Be-enter  Penelope,  r.  1  e,,  tclth  note. 
Pen.  T  wonder  whetiier  master  will  be  long,    {comts  to  C, 
looking  it  note) 

JRe  enter  Felix  /rom  L.  2  b.,  exactly  as  he  went  ojf,  c&mei 

to  Cm  I 

Pen.  {sees  him)  Ah,  there  he  is. 

Felix.  That  girl  again  !  {turns  up  abruptly  and  exit  at  same 
pace,  R.  2  E. ) 

Pen.  {following)  Stop  !  {Exit,  R.  2e.) 

He-enter         Featherstone,  i.  2  ^. ,  follows  across  stage. 

Mrs.  F.  Felix  !   ■  {Exit  after  him) 

Be-enter  Uncle  JoHN/ro.'/i  door,  r.  1  e.,  in  hat  and  coat, 
Unolb.  Nitw  to  catch  Felix  at  his  ofBce.  {gets  to  c.  of  stage) 

lie  euitr  Felix  as  before,  from  r.  1  E. 
TJncle.  riuilo  1  There  you  are  J  [tries  to  stop  him) 
Felix,  {nushes  liim  av,.ay  irit](0'id  siopi>vti[i)  Go  aw*y  with 

you.  (Exit  at  sa7iie  lace,  l.  1  e.) 
Uncle,  {folio uvug)  But  1  want  to  speak  to  you.  {Exit 

t^ter  Jot  ni) 

lie-^nfer  Penelope,  foVowed  by  Mrs.  Featitekstone, 
from  door,  R.  1e.,  at  the  same  pace  as  Felix. 
Pen.  'Ke  hns  gone  this  way.     {Exit,  followed  by  Mrs. 

F 'CATHER^TONE,   L.  1  E.) 

Ee-enier  Harry  and  Fthel  from  door^  B.  2.  B.,  in 

.  outdoor  costume  ;  they  come  down  c. 
^ARRY.  Not  at  his  office.    Wnere  can  he  have  got  to? 

Me-cnfer  Y FA.ix  from  door,  L.  2E.;he  makes  straight  acrosi 
Uii'.  sUt'je,  and  exits  R.  2  E. 
Fthel.  {s<'es  him)  There  he  goes! 
liARBY.  Hi  I  {ricK^  ouL,  K.  2  E.,  follitwed  by  Ethel) 
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Enter  at  same  moment  Uncle  John  /rom  1.  9  B.,^^ 

lowed  by  Pbi^i&IjOte,  followed  by  Mrs.  FBlTHEHSTOiii*, 
they  all  run  across  stage  after  each  ot/ier. 

Uncle.  This  way  ! 

Pen.  This  way,  ma'am. 

Mrs.  F.  Felix  !  (All  exeunt,  R.  2  B.) 

Ee-enter  Felix,  r.  1  e.,  at  fill  speed,  malcesfor  vnnfi&»^ 

C,  jumps  on  settee  and  out  of  window  ;  they  all  re  enter, 
K.  1e.,  one  after  another;  HaFvRY  and  Ethel  run 
to  vnndow^  Mrs.  Featherstone  drops  into  chair  R.C., 
and  Uncle  John  into  chair  l.c,  exhausted ;  Penelopb 
jumps  upon  settee  under  window. 
All.  He  has  escaped  ! 

Pen.  But  he  shall  have  the  letter  !  {throwing  Utter  through 
the  window.    Picture  and  quick  Curtain. 

End  of  the  Second  Aci. 


ACT  III. 

ScBNB. — The  same  as  in  Acts  I.  and  II.;  clear  avjay  hreahfcut, 
and  substitute  hand-bell ;  hool:s^  album,  dsc.  ;  footstool  down 
of  chair,  R.  c. 

Be-enterfr  >m  door,  L.  2  e.,  fo  6  gin  Act,  Uncle  and  FeliXs 
they  come  down  to  c,  Uncle  draggirvg  Felix. 

Uncle.  Come  in,  1  tell  you  ;  there  is  no  one  here. 
Felix.  Where  are  they  "all? 

Uncle.  The  ladies  are  upstairs,  and  Prendergast  has  gone 
in  search  of  you.    I  found  you  first,  however. 
Felix.  Let  me  go  ! 
Uncle.  What  are  you  frightened  of  ? 

Felix.  That  cursed  snowball — there's  no  stopping  it.  It 
ig  assuming  Brobdignagian  proportions.  Ah,  if  I'd  only 
taken  your  advice  

Uncle.  Ah,  if  you'd  only  taken  my  advice  

Felix.  I  never  should  have  set  it  rolling,  {sits,  L.  c.^ 

Uncle.  Set  what  rolling  ?    Felix,  you  are  wandering. 

Felix.  You'd  wander  too,  if  you  had  come  the  croppef 
that  I  came  just  now. 

Unclb.  Has  anything  fresh  happened! 

Felix.  Something  is  always  happeain;^ 

Uncle.  "Explain  yourself. 

Fk.lix.  When  I  alighted  

Umcjuk.  On  the  paving  atones  t 
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Fflix.  And  on  my  head— this  letter  was  linrled  at  me 

thfi'Ugh  the  window,  (shows  letter) 

Uncle.  Ah,  the  same  handwriting!  {takes  letter) 
Felix.    Penelope's  I 

Uncle.  She  writes  a  nice  hand,  doesn't  she  ? 

Fklix.  Read  !    Do  not  stop  to  criticise. 

Uncle,  {reads)  *'  Sir, — Mr.  Prendergast  has  promised  me 
five  pounds  upon  his  marriage  to  Miss  Ethel.  I  therefore 
beg,  without  commanding  you,  " 

Felix.  She  has  a  nice  style,  hasn't  she? 

Uncle.  *'  That  you  consent  at  once  to  his  proposal.  If 
you  don't,  I  will  tell  everything." 

Felix.  You  see,  she  will  teii  everything  1  and  then  what 
will  bf come  of  me?    What  will  become  of  my  authority  ? 

Uncle.  Pooh  !  this  is  a  small  matter. 

Felix.  Small !  You  do  not  think  of  my  authority  in  my 
own  house. 

Uncle.  Well,  Felix,  to  be  plain,  I  donH  think  much  of 

y^iur  authority. 

Felix.  'J  o  vindicate  which  I  have  so  involved  myself. 
1  NCLE.  This  letter  is  a  matter  of  a  ten-pound  note. 
Felix.  How  so  ? 

Uncle  The  promise  of  five  pounds  has  niar'e  Penelope 
our  enemy.  A  present  of  ten  pounds  will  make  Penelope  our 
friend. 

Felix.  You  think  so  ? 

Uncle.  It  is  obvious. 

Fel7x.  This  is  an  inspiration  !  (rises)  My  dear  uncle,  how 
can  I  express  my  gratitude  1  How  good  of  you  to  go  to  the 
exj)ense  

Uncle.  Oh,  pardon  me,  I  go  to  no  expense. 

Felix.  But  it  is  you  who  ask  my  sister-in-law's  hand.  You 
•re  the  person  benefited. 

Uncle.  That  may  be.  Bat  it  is  you  who  are  in  fault,  and 
you  who  must  pay  all  expenses,  {rings  bell  on  tubLe^  r.)  That 
is  settled. 

Felix.  Well  but  

Uncle.  We  will  not  haggle  about  termsu 

Felix.  Then,  it  is  clearly  understood. 

Uncle,  You  pay. 

Enter  Penelopb,  l.  2  b. 

Felix,  (starts)  That  girl  again  !  {crosses  to  R.) 

Unclk.  {catches  him  by  the  coat  tails)  Stop  where  you  av0« 

Pen.  You  rang  for  me,  sir  ?    {comes  to  c. ) 

Felix.  Yes,  Penelope.    My  uncle  wanted  you. 

P«w.  You  wanted  me,  air  ?  (to  Uncle) 
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Uncle.  Yea,  Penelope,  to  hear  s«r»ft€rthing  yonr  master  Iiai 

to  say. 

Pen.  (standing  between  ihem^  aside^  while  each  makes  sig7i$ 
to  the  other  to  begin)  What  is  the  matter  with  the  pair  of  theml 

Felix,  (after  a  struggle)  Penelope  I 
Pen.  Sir! 

Felix.  I  have  remd  the  letter  that  you  gave  me* 
Pen.  Yes,  sir. 
Uncle.  So  have  I. 

Pen.  Indeed,  sir.  (aside)  I  wonder  what  was  in  llu 
Felix.  I  am  not  going  to  scold  you. 
Pent.  Thank  you,  sir. 
Felix.  The  past  is  past. 
Uncle.  And  we  will  not  allude  to  it. 
Pen.  I  wish  they  would,  (aside) 
Uncle.  We  trust  that  you  will  also  keep  it  quiet. 
Pen.  Oh.  1  won't  say  a  word — (aside)  if  they  will  only  tell 
me  what  it  is. 

Felix.  You  said  you  would  tell  alL 

Pen.  Yes,  I  said  that. 

Uncle.    But  you  will  not  f 

Pen.  I  won't  indeed,  if  you  will  only— • 

Felix.  Yes,  we  will  1 

Uncle.  We  will  ! 

Felix.  That  is  what  we  were  coming  to. 
Uncle.  We'll  make  it  worth  your  while. 
Felix.  You  hear  my  uncle  ;  he  will  make  it  worth  jowt 
while. 

Uncle.  No,  bo,  my  nephew  here  — 
Felix.  Excuse  me. 
Uncle.  We  will  split  the  difference, 
Felix.  We  will  go  halves. 

Uncle.  If  ten  pounds  

Felix,  (yroducing  riotes)  Five  from  me — — 
Uncle.  And  five  from  me  (same  business) — — 
Felix.  Will  close  your  mouth  

Pen.  (holds  out  hand  to  each)  It's  closed.  I'll  never  open  it 
again. 

T^NCLE.  ijiolds  note)  You  won't  say  anything  ? 

Pen.  I  will  say  nothing. 

Felix,  (holds  note)  Or  do  anything  ? 

Pen.  I  will  do  nothing. 

Both.  Take  them,  then,  (give  notes) 

Pen.  (aside)  And  for  the  best  of  reason*,  (pockets  themy 

Felix.  I've  stopped  the  snowball. 

Uncle.  You  ere  e  free  menu 
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Felix.  Penelope,  embrace  nie  !  {opens  arms,  then  drops 
tfi(i*h)  No,  embrace  my  uncle  !  (hmisoff) 

Uncle,  (embraces  Penelope)  Felix  has  good  tsste.  (aside^ 
puaJies  hands  ittto  poch  ts) 

Pen.  {aside)  1  slioidd  like  to  know  what  it*«  all  about,  (goei 
up  stage  prdling  out  notes  and  smooths  them) 

Felix.  I  have  no  more  to  fear. 

["'^NCLE.  You  are  yourself  again. 

Felix.  I  have  resumed  my  marital  authority. 

Uncle.  Which  you  will  exercise? 

Felix.  As  you  shall  see.  (goes,  r.)  Stop— Prendergast, 
Uncle,  (going  fo  l.)  /  will  look  after  him, 
Felix.  If  he  should  tell  my  wife. 

Unclf,  (at  door,  l.  2  e.)  Penelope  will  contradict  him  I 
Felix.  I  will  contradict  him  ! 
Uncle.  I  will  contradict  him  ! 

Felix  Yes,  damn  it,  he  shall  contradict  himself  1  (goes,  R.) 

Uncle.  Leave  him  to  me ;  Fll  deal  with  Mr.  Prendergast. 
(Exit  throvgh  door^  L.  2  B.) 

Felix.  And  I — will  go  and  wash  myself.  (Exit  through 
door,  B.  1  E.) 

Pen.  (comes  down^  c.)  It's  very  aergrav&ting  to  be  sure  not 
to  know  anything  !  And  what  iisakes  it  more  aggravating  iii, 
I'm  sure  it's  something  that  I  shonlduH  know,  (admires  notes'^ 
Be-enter  from  door,  l.  1  b.,  Mrs.  Featherstone,  with 
work  basket,  followed  by  Ethel,  with  book, 

Mrs.  F.  (crosses  to  c.)  What  have  you  there,  Penelope? 

Pen.  Two  bran-new  five-poun  1  notes. 

Mrs.  F.  (si^s  r.  of  table)  Who's  given  you  those  ? 

Pen.  The  master's  given  me  one  of  them.  (Ethel  sits  l. 
9f  table) 

Mrs.  F.  He  has  come  back  ! 

Pen.  He's  in  that  r.  om   {points  to  door,  u.) 

Ethel.  Then,  Harry  musi  have  missed  him  I 

Mrs.  F.  And  the  oiher  !  

Pen.  Was  giv*  n  to  me  by  Mr.  Thornycroftw 

Mrs.  F,  He  has  returm  d  as  well  ? 

Pen.  He  came  in  with  the  mnster,  ma'am. 

Ethel.  And  Unc'e  John  has  fouud  liim! 

Mrs.  F.  JSever  mind.  I  am  a  match  for  both  of  them,  my 
dear. 

Pen.  And  that's  not  all. 
Mrs.  F.  What  else? 

Pen.  My  w  iges  have  been  raised  five  pounds^  ma'anib 

Mus.  F.  VVlmt,  again  ? 

Pen.  That's  only  twice,  ma'tia* 

Etusi.  in  one  day  \ 
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Mrs.  F.  Ancl  I  begin  to  think  it's  twice  too  often.  Whfti 

li^ve  you  given  or  pronjised  in  return? 
Pen.  Only  to  hold  my  tongue. 
Mrs.  F.  You  have  accepted  money  as  a  brihe  I 
Pen.  Oh,  no,  ma'am.  If  you  pleaae,  i  in  going  to  earn  it. 
Ethel.  What  does  this  mean  ?  (to  Mrs.  Feathekstone) 
Pen.  I  ah&il  take  no  more  messages,  and  carry  no  more 

notes. 

Mrs.  F.  {to  Ethel)  It  means,  my  dear,  that  Penelope  has 

gone  over  to  the  enemy. 

Pen.  1  hope  you'll  ask  for  no  more  favours,  ma'am. 
Ethel.  Favours,  forsooth  1 
Mrs.  F.  And  why  ? 

Pen.  Because  1  should  be  sorry  to  refuse  them. 

Mrs.  F.  Rest  assured  

Ethel.  We  shall  not  trust  yo  j  any  further. 
Pen.  Thank  you,  miss  ;but  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  one 
to  ask  you  I 

Mrs.  F.  What  is  it  ? 
Ethel.  Don't  be  shy. 

Pen,  My  young  man,  if  you  please,  ma  am  ■ 
Mrs.  F.  Which,  Penelope  i 

Pen.  I  mean  my  principal  young  man.  (Jiangs  her  head) 
Ethel.  Speak  out  ! 

Pen.  I  told  him  you  had  raised  my  wqges,  ma'am,  and 

what  a  house  this  was  for  making  money  in  

Mrs.  F.  So,  so  I 

Pbn.  And  if  you  please,  ma'am,  he  would  like  to  take  • 
situation  in  your  service. 
Ethel.  Would  he,  really  ? 

Mrs.  F.  Unfortunately  we  have  no  place  vacant. 
Ethel.  Has  he  any  choice  ? 

Pen.  If  it's  the  same  to  you,  miss,  he  would  like  the 
butler's. 

Mrs.  F.  And  what  is  to  become  of  Saunders  f 

Pen.  Saunders  vv<»uld  have  to  be  discharged,  of  course, 

Ethel.  Well,  1  declare  ! 

Pen.  I  haven't  spuken  to  the  master  yet,  but  I  am  sure 
that  he  will  not  object  ;  because,  of  course,  I  can  do  anything 
I  like  with  master. 

Mrs.  F.  Listen  to  her  ! 

Pen.  I  knew  you  would,  ma'am. 

Mrs.  F.  But,  if  I  will  not? 

Pen.  Oh,  if  you  don't  

Mrs.  F.  If  I  refuse  your  impudent  request—- 

Pen.  {cmting  down  her  eye^,  and  very  quietly)  Well  in  that 
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ease-— of  course — (looks  at  Mrs.  FEArHERSTONE;  I  should 

tell  everything. 

Mrs.  F.  (collapsed)  Hoist  with  my  own  petard  I 

Ethel,  (aside  to  Mrs.  Featherstone)  But  she  knowi 

nothing. 

Mrs.  F.  (aside  to  Ethel)  True,  (aloud)  And  pray,  what 
tould  you  tell  ? 

Pen.  That  it  was  you  who  bid  me  say,  **  I  will  tell  every- 
thing 1 " 

Mrs.  F.  (aside)  That  would  be  quite  enough,  {aloud)  J  will 
think  over  your  request,  Penelope,  (turm  to  Ethel) 
Pen.  (aside)  I  thought  she  would. 

Ethel,  (aside  to  Mrs.  Featherstone)  You  surely  will  not 
grant  it. 

Mrs.  F.  (aside  to  Ethel)  Have  I  any  option  ? 
Pen.  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  let  me  know  as  soon  as 
possible. 
Mrs.  F.  You  are  in  haste. 

Pen.  The  fact  is,  ma'am,  that  my  young  man— 

Ethel.  Your  principal  young  man  

Pen.  Is  waiting  just  outside ;  and  it  is  rather  cold  this 
weather. 

Mrs.  F.  Bring  him  in.  I  should  like  Mr.  Featherstone  to 
look  at  him,  before  1  answer  you.  (aside  to  Ethel)  That  will 
gain  time. 

Pen.  He's  very  nice  to  look  ma*am  ;  there's  no  fault  to 
be  found  with  his  appearance. 

Mrs.  F.  He  has  a  good  figure  ? 

Pen.  Six  feet  high,  and  very  strongly  built  ■  — 

Etbel.  Quite  a  Hercules  ! 

Pen.  Especially  about  the  arms  and  shoulders. 

Mrs.  F.  I  understand.  Now,  you  can  go  and  fetch  him. 

Pen.  Thank  you,  ma'am,  (goes  to  door,  L.  2e.)  I  thought 
that  I  could  make  you  understand.  (Exit) 

Mrs.  F.  (rising)  Yes — yes  !  I  understand  that  if  I  cannot 
goon  bring  matters  to  a  hea.d — Penelof  e  will  be  the  mistress 
of  the  house,  (takes  stage  to  R.  and  back  to  c. ) 

Ethel.  But  how  are  we  to  do  it  ?  (rises  to  c.) 

Mrs.  F.  Wait  a  little.  Penelope's  young  man  is  just  oal< 
dide.  (moving  about  reflectively) 

Ethel.  But  how  can  he  assist  us  ? 

Mrs.  F.  He  is  six  feet  high — and  very  stronp^ly  built — — 

Ethel,  (smiling)  Especioily  about  the  arms  and  boulders— 
but  how  will  that  help  us '/ 

Mrs.  F.  I  have  a  great  idea — yea — that  drill  d(> — and  I  shall 
not  require  assistance. 

Ethel.  What ia your  plant 
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Mrs.  F.  You  shall  know  when  it  has  succeeded — and  fl 

will !  Felix  has  got  the  better  of  me  now  ;  but  I  will  bring 
him  down  upon  his  knees  ! 

Ethel.  He  will  give  Harry  his  consent  f 

Mks.  F.  He  shall  I 

He-enter  Harkt,  l.2e.,  in  hat  and  coai^  rather  out  of 

breath. 

Habby.  Can't  find  him  anywhere— and  I  have  been  all 
•irer  the  confounded  place,  {down  c.) 

Ethel.  Mr.  Thornycroft  has  been  more  successful* 

Harkt.  He  has  found  him  ? 

Ethel.  Yes.  (a  loud  ring  heard  from  &•) 

Harrt.  Where  is  he  ? 

Mrs.  F.  Can't  you  hear  ?  {sits,  m.  CU) 

Harry.  That  is  not  Felix's  ring. 

Mrs.  F.  I  am  afraid  it  is. 

Harry.  Pooh,  no  I  A  man  in  Felix's  state  of  mind  could 
never  ring  like  that.  There  is  some  character  about  chat 
ring  ;  it  is  the  ring  of  one  who  iA  not  frightened  of  the 
gervant  that  will  answer  it. 

Mrs.  F.  Unfortunately  Felix  is  not  frightened. 

Harry.  There  I  beg  your  pardon — Penelope  can  do  what 
■he  likes  with  him. 

Ethel.  So  she  says. 

Harry.  And  if  I'm  not  mistaken  in  the  girl^  she  will 
ftvail  herself  of  her  advantages. 

Mrs.  F.  She  has  already  done  so. 

Harry.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Mrs.  F.  That  she  has  made  her  market    ■  ■ 

Ethel.  And  gone  over  to  the  enemy. 

Harry.  Penelope  deserted  us  1 

Mrs.  F.  It  is  too  true. 

Ethel.  She  will  take  no  more  messagei. 

Mrs.  F.  And  carry  no  more  notes. 

Harry.  But  she  has  not  betrayed  our  stratagem f 

Mrs.  F.  Because  she  did  not  know  it. 

Harry.  All  is  well,  then  ;  I  will  myself  go  to  FeliX  a&d 
threaten  to  inform  against  him. 

Ethel.  What's  the  use  ? 

Mrs.  F.  The  threat  has  lost  its  power. 

Ethbl.  Penelope  is  now  upon  his  side. 

Mrs.  F.  He  has  recovered  his  composure,  and  will  set  yoa 
at  defiance. 

Harry.  Has  he  recovered  though  t  (a  louder  peal  heard 
e/E.X 

Mna.  F.  (jfoints  jl)  It  sounds  liko  lib  %^ 
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Harry.  T^e  deuce  !    That  is  the  rinse  of  one  who  feels 

himself  the  master  of  his  own  house. 

Ethel.  And  the  situation,    (another  ring  heard  off^  E.) 
Mrs.  F.  Hark  at  him  !  (a  long  peal  heard) 
Harry.  What  are  we  to  do  / 

Mrs.  F.  Go  down  into  the  drawing-room  and  fix  your 
wedding-day.  (rises  to  c.) 

Harry.  But  will  it  come  off  t 
Mrs,  F.  Thai  I  promise  y oil 
Harry.  You  have  an  idea  1 
Mrs,  F.  Yes. 

Harry.  That's  just  like  yom,  I  nererknew  such  a  woman 
for  ideas. 

Ethel.  You're  sure  we  can't  assist  you  ? 
Mrs.  F.  Not  at  all. 

Harry.  We  will  leave  all  to  you,  and  we  could  not  leave 
all  in  better  hands.  With  your  permission,  I  will  kiss  one  of 
them,    {takes  her  handj  kisses  it)    Come  along,    (to  Ethel) 

With  your  permission — 1  will  {puts  his  a/rm  round  her 

waist) 

Ethel,  (untwining  his  arm)  No,  you  won't,  (goes  ojf,L.  1  e.) 

Harry,  (follows  her)  What  nonsense  I  when  she  likes  it 
all  the  time.  (Exit  after  Ethel.  Another  loud  ring  heard,  r.  ) 

Mrs.  F.  (l.  o.)  Felix  is  making  up  for  lost  time.  Ring 
away,  my  gentleman.  Enjoy  your  little  brief  authority.  It 
will  be  brief,  I  promise  you.  (sits  and  hegim  to  sew) 

Be- enter  Feiax  from  door,  r.  1b.,  sleek  and  shining^  in 
striking  contrast  to  his  la^t  appea/rance. 

Felix,  (coming  to  c.  of  stage)  How  many  times  am  I  to 

ring  before  I  am  attenaed  to? 
Mrs.  F.  Whom  do  you  want? 

Felix.  Penelope,  of  course.  That  girl  is  never  to  be  seen. 
I  can't  think  where  she  puts  herself,  (walks  about)  Why 
doesn't  she  answer  when  I  ring  the  bell  ? 

Mrs.  F.  Because  she  happens  to  be  out,  my  dear. 

Felix.  Out !  That  girl's  always  out.  What  business  haa 
she  to  go  out  without  my  leave  ? 

Mrs.  F.  I  gave  her  my  permission. 

Felix.  And  what  right  had  yoti— well,  if  you  gave  her 
your  permission— (a«uZe)  I  have  half  a  mind  to  have  a  row 
with  Arabella  ! 

Mrs.  F.  (aside)  What  airs  we  give  ourself. 

Felix  {aside]  But  perhaps  I'd  better  not.  {aloud^  gruffly) 
Oh,  if  you  gave  her  your  permission,  there's  an  end  of  it*. 
Uoes  up)  Won't  Saundera  catch  it  when  I  come  acrosa  bin  1 
pi  window) 
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Mrs.  F.  {aside)  The  master  of  the  house,  and  no  mistake  I 

Felix,  {comes  down  ;  aside)  What  a  relief  to  be  myself 
■gain — and  able  to  pitch  into  them  all  round  1  That  snow- 
ball's stopped  at  last. 

M  RS.  F.  {comes  to  o. )  Felix,  my  dear. 

Felix,  {sharply)  Well? 

Mrs.  F.  Can  you  spare  me  a  few  moments  I 

Felix.  It's  high  time  I  went  to  town,  but  if  you  promiM 
not  to  keep  me  long,  (sits^  E.O.,  Mrs.  Faatherstonb  sits  on 
stool  beside  him) 

Mrs.  F.  a  quarter  of  an  hour  will  be  enough. 

Fblix.  a  quarter  of  an  hour  !  You  women  have  not  the 
least  notion  of  the  value  of  a  man's  time* 

Mrs.  F.  Well,  ten  minutes,  then. 

Felix.  What  is  it,  quick  ? 

Mrs.  F.  I  want  to  ask  for  your  advice,  my  dear. 

Felix.  Fom,  Jrabella,  ask  for  my  advice  ?  {aside)  Oh,  this 
Is  capital.    How  I  have  vindicated  my  authority  1 

Mrs.  F.  1  find  myself  in  a  most  diilicult  position. 

Felix.  And  want  me  to  help  you  out  of  it.  Of  course  ! 
Now  that's  just  like  you  women.  You  will  have  your  own 
way,  you  think  yourselves  so  wise,  you  give  yourselves  such 
sirs — and  yet,  immediately  you  find  yourselves  in  a  position 
of  the  slightest  difficulty,  you  have  to  come  to  one  of  us  men, 
after  all.  {lolls  back  in  chair) 

Mrs.  F.  No  doubt,  my  dear  ;  your  sex  ia  oursuperiori  and 
that  is  why  I  ask  for  your  advice. 

Felix.  Well,  what's  it  all  about  ? 

Mrs.  F.  {rises)  It  is  about  a  little  note  which  somebody 
has  slipped  into  Penelope's  work-basket,  {she  is  now  at  back  of 
chair) 

Felix,  {starts  up  too. y  with  a  cry)  Ah  I 
Mrs.  F.  {aside)  He  has  abdicated  ;  I  ascend  the  throne. 
iits  in  chai/r^  b.  c,  Feux  stands  c.) 
Felix,  {aside)  That  snowball's  off  again  I  (drops  upon 

footstool) 

Mrs.  F.  What  is  the  matter,  dear! 

Felix.  A  sudden  pain. 

Mrs.  F.  No  doubt  it  is  that  turbot. 

Felix.  Possibly,  {looks  at  her  sharply) 

Mrs.  F.  Who  her  admirer  is  the  girl  declines  to  sajw 

Felix.  She  has  not  told  you  ? 

Mrs.  F.  No. 

Felix.  1  breathe  again,  {aside) 

Mrs.  F.  For  it  appears  that  he  has  given  her  five  pounds  to 
hold  her  tongue. 
JTsux.  How  came  you  to  know  that! 
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Mrs.  F.  Through  her  young  man. 
,    Felix.  She  has  a  young  man  ? 

Mrs.  F.  Six  feet  high,  and  very  strongly  bnilt,  especially 
•bout  the  arms  and  shoulders. 

Felix.  And  he  found  it  out  ?  (looks  aho^d  vacantly) 

Mrs.  F.  It  seems  that  he  insisted  upon  knowing  what  she 
was  doing  with  so  large  a  sum,  and  that  Penelope,  in  hei 
alarm,  confessed  all  to  him,  even  her  admirer's  name. 

Felix.  Which  he  has  told  you  f 

Mrs.  F.  He  was  too  excited,  when  I  spolre  to  him,  to  utter 
anything  but  threats  ;  he  vows  that  he  will  thrash  the  culprit 
till  he's  black  and  blue.  What  could  I  say  to  such  a  violent 
man  ?  I  asked  him  to  be  good  enough  to  wait  until  I  could 
fetch  you. 

Felix.  And  he  is  waiting  for  me  down  below  1 
Mrs.  F.  If  in  his  haste,  he  has  not  come  upstairs.    Do  go 
to  him,  my  dear,  and  reason  him  into  a  better  frame  of  mind. 
Felix.  What  can  I  say  to  him  ? 

Mrs.  F.  Oh,  give  him  prudent  counsel.  Remind  him  that 
it  is  his  duty  to  forgive  his  enemies — speak  to  him  of  the 
blessedness  of  mercy.  You  are  a  man,  you  know  ;  you  men 
can  do  these  things.  A  woman  has  no  influence  with  a  man — 
particularly  such  a  powerful  man,  in  such  a  passion  as  he 
seems  to  be.  (rises)  1*11  ring  for  him.  {goes  towards  bell^  li.) 

Felix,  (springing  up)  Don't  ring  the  bsll ! 

Mrs.  F.  (stops,  c.)  Why  not,  my  dear? 

Felix.  I'll  speak  to  him  downstairs. 

Mrs.  F.  Ha  1  (going,  l.)  I  think  I  hear  him. 

Felix.  No  1 

Mrs.  F.  It  ii — (at  door,  L.  2  b.)  Your  uiicliw 

Be-enter  Uncle  John,  l.  2  b. 

Ukclb.  {to  c.)  Can't  find  Prendergast.    Oh  !  Felix,  there 
you  are.    There's  some  one  asking  for  you  down  below. 
Mrs.  F,  a  young  man  ? 
Uncle.  Six  feet  high. 
Felix.  And  very  strongly  built  1 

Uncle.  Exceedingly.  Especially  about  the  arm*  and 
ahoulders. 

Mrs.  F.  ComOf  my  dear,  we  will  go  down  to  him  together. 
(up,  c.) 

Felix,  (seizes  Uncle — a^ide)  Keep  him  back  I  Den  t  !•! 
him  come  upstairs,  or  all  is  lost. 
Unclk.  How  so  ? 

Felix.  It  is  Penelope's  young  man. 
Uncle.  Yes,  she  ib  talking  to  him. 
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F^Lix.  And  he  knows  everything.    There  is  about  to  1m  a 
fearful  scene,  for  which  I  must  prepare  my  wife. 
Uncle.  Good  gracioua  nie  I 

Felix.  Go  to  him  !  Hold  him  back  I  (sidling  him  up  stage 
to  door  J  L.  2  E. ) 

Uncle.  But  he's  so  very  muscular  I  Oh,  hang  it  all  

Felix.  Quick  I  Fly  !  (rushes  him  to  door) 

Uncle.  Your  Uncle  John  is  not  a  prize-fighter,  (pushed  off 
an  last  word,    Exit^  L.  2  E. ) 

Mrs.  F.  (comes  rfotx^/io.)  Now  to  complete  my  victory, 
(Felix  gets  down  l.  ) 

Felix,  (aside)  I  must  confess  all.  There  is  no  escape. 

Mrs.  F.  You  have  not  gone  downstairs. 

Felix.  I  cannot  go  without  first  s|)eaking  to  you.  I  am 
painfully  conscious  of  the  ridiculous  improbability  of  what  I 
am  about  to  tell  you,  but  it  is  the  truth. 

Mrs.  F.  Of  that  let  me  be  judge.    What  is  it  I 

Felix.  You  saw  me  at  the  theatre  last  night  t 

Mrs.  F.  I  did. 

Fbux.  And  J  saw  you. 

Mrs.  F.  I  am  aware  of  it. 

Felix.  Not  knowing  you  had  seen  me,  for  a  joke  I  wrote  a 

letter,  making  an  appointment  with  you,  signed  "Pink 
Domino,"  and  popped  it,  as  1  thought,  into  your  work-basket. 
Judge  of  my  horror  when  I  found  that  I  had  put  it  in 
Penelope'g. 

Mrs.  F.  So  yott,  then,  are  the  guilty  person  all  the  time. 

Felix.  Guilty  of  nothing  but  a  foolish  joke.  I  only  meant 
to  frighten  you,  and  teach  you  not  to  play  such  tricks  again. 
I  am  aware,  J  say,  of  the  preposterous  improbability  of  my 
explanation,  but  1  repeat,  it  is  the  truth,  and  I  implore  you 
to  believe  it.  (goes  down  upon  his  knees  and  clasps  his  hands) 

Mrs.  F.  {over  him)  That  will  do,  you  are  sufficiently 
humiliated. 

Felix,  (on  hi$  knees)  You  little  know  the  agonies  I  have 
gone  through,  and  the  frightful  complications  in  which  I  have 
involved  myself. 

Mrs.  F.  Oh,  yes,  I  do  ;  and  I  believe  your  stoiy. 

Felix,  (rapturously)  Arabella  1 

Mrs.  F.  Yes,  I  have  the  best  of  evidence  of  its  veracity, 
Felix.  What? 

Mrs.  F.  That  of  my  own  eyes.  It  tms  my  work-basket  in 
which  you  placed  your  note. 

Felix.  You  said  it  was  Penelope's. 

Mrs.  F.  I  gave  it  her,  that  1  might  say  so  truthfully. 

Felix.  Then  you  received  my  letter  1  (gets  up) 
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Mrs.  F.  Tea  and  answered  it^  wifch  one  which  Ethel 
nrrote,  and  signed,  **  Penelope.'* 
FpiLix.  Then  what  did  that  girl  mean  by  threatening  m«t 
Mrs.  F.  She  simply  carried  out  my  instructions. 
Felix.  And  she  knows  nothing  ? 
Mrs.  F.  Not  a  syllable. 

Felix.  Hurrah  !  (throws  arms  itp)  The  snowball's  melted  I 
I  resume  my  dignity  I  Stop  I  {cahaly — suddenly)  Arabella,  \\ 
appears  to  me,  that  you  have  been  at  your  old  tricks  again. 

Mrs.  F.  But  for  the  best  of  purposes.  To  teach  you,  first 
of  all,  never  to  think  you  can  outwit  your  wife  ;  and  in  the 
second  place,  to  keep  your  word  to  Mr.  Prendergast. 

Felix.  Had  it  not  been  for  your  own  stratagem,  I  never 
•hould  have  broken  it. 

Mrs.  F.  How  so  ? 

Felix.  My  uncle  took  a  leaf  out  of  your  book,  and  also 
threatened  to  tell  all  if  I  refused  to  give  him  my  consent. 

Mrs.  F.  Then,  all  the  time,  1  have  been  my  own  enemy. 

Felix.  You  see  the  consequences  of  duplicity. 

Mrs.  F.  Let  us  have  done  with  it.  You'll  take  lud  to  th« 
theatre  next  time,  my  dear. 

Ee  enter  Umclb  John,  in  haste,  L.  2 

Felix.  And  Ethel  shall  have  any  one  she  likea. 
Uncle,  (stops  short)  What  do  I  hear? 
Felix.  Yes,  uncle,  that  is  my  determination. 
Uncle.  (ta1(es  Felix  aside)  Don't  be  a  fool — Penelope's 
young  man  knows  nothing. 
Felix.  What? 
Uncle.  Nothing  at  all. 

Felix.  Why  didn't  you  tell  me  so  before  ?  My  wife  knows 
everything. 

Uncle.  You  have  confessed  ? 

Felix.  Unluckily,  (twnis  away)  This  shows  the  folly  of 
confessing  anything, 

Mrs.  F.  You  have  your  answer,  Mr.  Thornycroft ;  your 
mennoes  hare  lost  their  influence.    Felix  has  told  me  all. 

Uncle.  And  you've  forgiven  him  ? 

Mrs.  F.  Upon  the  contrary,  he  has  convinced  ma  of  hi« 
innocence. 

Uncle.  Felix  not  guilty  I  Oh,  ridiculous  ! 
Felix.  As  innocent  as  you. 

Uncle.  Oh,  there  is  some  mistake  !  Felix  would  never 
lead  me  to  believe  his  guilt,  and  dare  to  turn  out  to  be  inno- 
cent !  I  won't  believt  it  1  No,  I  wonH  believe  it.  (goes  up  to 
window) 
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Be  eiiter  Ethel /rom  door,  i*,,  followed  by  Habry  to  CI 
Harry.  It's  all  right,  wp've  fixed  the  wedding-daj  t 
Felix.  As  early  as  you  like. 
Harry.  What,  you  consent  ? 
Ethel,  Dear  Felix  !  (kitses  hiin) 
Harry.  Now  give  me  one.  {tries  to  hiss  her) 
Ethel.  Certainly  not.  {crosses  to  R.  of  table,  R,} 
Harry.  You  didn't  mind  it  when  we  were  down  stairs. 
Ethel.  You  have  succeeded  ?  {to  Mrs.  Feathersto^e) 
Harry,  Tell  us  how  you  managed  it.  (sits  at  table;  they 
converse  aside) 

Uncle,  {doim  C.)  Felix,  throughout  this  whole  affair  your 
Uncle  John  has  been  abominably  used  ;  and  he  resents  your 
innocence  as  an  impertinence,  (aside)  I  won't  believe  it — hang 
me,  if  I  do.  (up  stage,  l.) 

Felix,  (aside)  The  old  boy  is  quite  disappointed. 

Ee-euter  Penelope /rom  door,  l.  2  e.  ;  she  goes  to  Mr% 
Featherstone,  c. 

Ven.  My  young  man,  if  you  please,  he  can't  wait  Ukj 
longer,  ma'am. 

Mrs.  F.  What  does  he  want  ? 

Pen.    The  place,  of  course.    He's  come  about  the  place. 

(with  confidence) 

Mes.  F.  Oh,  yes,  of  course.  He  needn't  wait,  Penelope. 
I've  talked  the  matter  over  with  your  master,  and  we  have 
both  come  to  the  conclusion  

Felix.  That  v  hatever  you  wioh,  it  is  quite  out  of  the 
question,  {goes  up) 

Pen.  {astounded )  Quite  out  of  the  question  ! 

Mrs.  F.  Quite  out  of  the  question,  (hmts^o  Ethel  ;  Felix 
comes  down,  l.  c.) 

Pen.  (pulls  her  sleeve)  If  you  refuse,  I  will  tell  everything. 

Mrs.  F.  You  have  my  full  permission,  (turtis  to  Etjiel) 

Pen.  {asidK)  Then  I  won't,  {goes  to  Felix,  pidts  his  deeve) 

Felix,  [angrily)  Well,  what  is  it  ? 

Pen.  {aside  to  him)  If  you  don't  give  that  place  to  my 
young  man,  I  will  tell  everything. 
Fel(X.  By  all  means,  do  so. 

Pen.  (yionplxmed  ;  aside)  What  am  I  to  tell, though  ?  (Uncle 
tomes  down  stage  to  l.  corner ;  Penelope's  eyes  fait  on  him — 
he  is  walking  up  and  doivn;  she  trips  uv  to  Jdm,  and  pidls  his 
dteve)  1  say  !  (Felix  down  to  Mrs.  Featherstone/ 

Uncle.  Penelope  !  [turns  to  her) 

Pen.  [aside  to  him)  If  you  don't  help  my  young  man  to 
that  place,  I  will  tell  everything. 
Uncle,  (ea^gerly)  You  wiU  f 
Pen.  Yes,  everything  I 
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Uncm.  {puts  hand  in  pocket)  I'll  give  jon  five  pounds  if 
fou  only  will,  {produces  note) 

Pen.  Oh  !  thank  you,  sir.  {aside)  At  last  1  shall  know  all 
about  it ! 

Uncle,  {gives  note)  There  you  are. 

Pen.  (pock its  note)  How  kind  of  you  I 

Uncle.  You  will  tell  everything  ? 

Pen.  With  pleasure,  sir.  {fold^  arms)  Now,  If  yoa  pl6&8«, 
■ir,  what  am  I  to  toll  ? 

Uncle.  Why  all  you  know,  of  course. 

Pen.  But  I  know  nothing,  sir.  (Uncle  John  collapses  ; 
the  rest  laugh)  And  it  appears  that  everybody  else  knowi 
everything. 

Uncle,  [thoroughly  disgusted)  Felix, good-bye,  (buttons  coal) 
Your  Uncle  John  is  off.  {going  up^  L.  O.) 
Felix.  Stop  ! 


Felix.  My  wife  here  has  a  word  or  two  to  say. 

Uncle,  (returns)  Oh  !  in  that  case  of  coarse  

Pen.  ( down^  l.  ;  aside)  I  wonder  what  it  was,  (thoughtfM^) 

Mbs.  F.  (comes,  c. — to  audience) 

A  word  or  two — I  promise  you — not  more. 
•  I  fancy  some  of  us  have  met  before  ; 
And  so  I  come,  in  this  old-fashioned  way. 
To  ask  you  plainly,  how  you  like  the  play  ? 
We  do  not  strive  to  move  your  hearts  to  tear»— 
To  ride  the  whirlwind,  or  to  shake  the  spheres  ; 
Our  humbler  aim  in  all  we  do  and  say, 
Is  just  to  while  an  idle  hour  away. 
Say,  have  we  done  so  ?  If  not  we  must  try 
To  suit  your  humour  better  by  and  by  : 
But  if  we  have,  we'll  leave  to  your  controlling 
The  little  ''Snowball  "  we  have  ElOIv  set  rollin^^ 

On  the  last  representation,  instead  ofUie  fo%¥t 
concluding  lines  substitute — 

If  we  have  wearied  you,  forsjive  our  crime. 
And  let  us  hope  for  better  luck  next  time  ; 
If  we  have  pleased,  the  more  reluctant  1 
To  say  good  night,  and  for  a  while  good-bye. 


Ethel. 
Harry. 
Ethel. 


Mr.  Thornycroft ! 


One  moment ! 


Stay  I 


Harry. 
Bthsl,  seated. 


Mbs.  Featherstone.  Fblix. 
Curtain. 


Uncle. 
PenelofBi 
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What  Happened  to  Jones 

An  Original  Farce  in  Three  Acts 
By  GEORGE  H.  BROADHURST 


CAST  OF  CHARACTERS 

JONES,  wlio  travels  for  a  hymn-hook  hovse 
EBENEZER  GOODLY,  a  professor  of  anatomy 
A^^TONY  GOODLY,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Ballarat 
RICHARD  HEATHERLY,  engaged  to  Marjorie 
THOMAS  HOLDER,  a  policeman 
WILLIAM  BIGBEE,  an  inmate  of  the  Sanitarium 
HENRY  FULLER,  superintendent  of  the  Sanitarium 
MRS.  GOODLY,  Ebenezer's  wife 
CISSY,  Ebenezefs  ward 
MARJORIE,  )  _ 

MINERYA    )  ^^^^^^^'^^  daughters 
ALVINA  STARLIGHT,  Mr.  Goodly' s  mter 
HELMA,  a  servant 

SYNOPSIS  OF  SCENES 

ACT  1. — Handsomely  furnished  room  in  home  of 

Ebenezer  Goodly. 
ACT  2.— The  same. 
ACT  3. —The  same. 


This  is  the  j oiliest  sort  of  a  farce,  clean  and  sparkling  all  the  way 
!hroiig]i.  A  professor  of  anatomy  is  lured  to  a  prize  nght  and  the 
p  )lice  make  a  raid  on  the  *'mill."  The  professor  escapes  to  his 
home,  followed  by  Jones,  a  traveling  salesman,  who  sells  hymn 
b  )()ks  when  he  can  and  playing  cards  when  he  cannot.  The  police 
are  on  the  trail,  so  Jones  disguises  himself  by  putting  on  a  Bishop's 
garb,  and  a  lot  of  funny  complication^  ensue.  The  other  funmakers 
are  aided  not  a  little  by  an  escaped  lunatic.  This  celebrated  farce 
has  been  a  tremendous  success  for  years  on  the  professional  stage  and 
is  now  published  for  the  first  time. 

PRICE,  50  CENTS 
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The  Great  Successful  College  Play  Entitled 

CUPID  AT  VASSAR 

A  COMEDY  DRAMA  IN  FOUR  ACTS 

By  OWEN  DAVIS 

AUTHOR  OF  '*AT  YALE" 

CAST  OF  CHARACTERS 


John  Willett  A  Young  Architect. 

Amos  North  Of  North  &  Son,  Bankers. 

Shiny  A  Lazy  Darkey. 

Hank  Gubbin   .The  Hired  Man. 

Mrs.  Newton  Of  Great  Falls,  Vermont. 

Kate  Her  Daughter. 

Wanda  Kate*s  Half-sister. 

Miss  Page  

Sally  Webb  = 

Matty  Hart  

Alice  W^orth  

Patty  Snow.  


Helen  Conway  

As  many  more  college  girls  as  are  desired* 


SYNOPSIS 
Act  I 

Scene,  sitting-room  of  Kate's  home  in  Vermont.  (At  the  Old 
Home.) 

Act  II 

Scene,  Kate's  room,  in  a  senior  double.    (At  Vassar.)  ^ 
Act  III 

Scene,  same  set  as  Act  I.  with  snow  and  winter  backing  and 
Christmas  tree,  etc.    (Vacation  Time.) 

Act  IV 

Scene,  college  campus  at  Vassar.  (Graduation  Day.  The  Daisy 
Chain.) 


This  comedy  is  eminently  suited  to  girls*  schools  and  colleges,  as  it 
can  be  played  by  all  females.  There  are  only  four  male  char- 
acters, two  of  which  are  eccentric  parts,  and  all  the  male  parts  can 
be  easily  dressed  by  girls.  The  play  has  all  colleoe  surroundings, 
and  the  last  act  contains  the  famous  daisy  chain  which  is  so  popular 
at  ^iiLi'  colleges. 

PRICE.  CENTS 


Students  with  properly  developed  college  spirit. 


JUST  PUBLISHED 

IN  FRENCH'S  STANDARD  LIBRARY  EDITION 

THE  GREAT  COLLEGE  PLAY  ENTITLED 

BROWN  OF  HARVARD 

A  Play  in  Four  Acts 
By  RIDA  JOHNSON  YOUNQ 

THE  CAST  OF  CHARACTERS 

Tom  Brown. 

Gerald  Thorne,  stroke  oar  of  the  "Varsity  Eight,"  who  is  not  his  own  mastei 

Wilfred  Kenyon. 
Claxton  Madden, 
John  Cartwrigiit, 
"Tubby"  Anderson, 
"Happy"  Thurston, 
Walter  Barnard, 
Warren  Pierce, 
Thompson  Coyne. 
"Bub"  Hall,  "Varsity  Coach." 

Victor  Colton.  who  wants  the  English  crew  to  defeat  his  Alma  Mater. 
Codrington.  Manager  of  the  English  crew. 
Ellis,  Manager  of  the  Varsity  crew. 
Captain  Hodges,  1 
George  Selwyn,  | 

James  Van  Renssalaer,   >  Members  of  the  Varsity  crew, 
Arthur  Blake,  I 
Austin  Latchow.  J 

Old  Clothes  Man.  Mrs.  Kenyon.  Marian  Thornk 

Doorkeeper.  Emelyn  Kenyon,  Edith  Sinclair. 

Butler, 

SYNOPSIS  OF  SCENES 

ACT  I 

Place. — Cambridge,  Mass. 

Scene. — Tom  Brown's  and  Claxton  Madden's  apartments  in  *'The  Wetherby." 
a  students'  apartment  house. 

act  II 

Scene. — ^Yard  at  Harvard,    The  exterior  of  a  dormitory. 

act  III 

Scene, — "The  Varsity  Boat  Club"  on  the  day  of  the  race  with  the  English 
Amateurs.    The  scene  is  laid  in  the  large  hall  of  the  boathouse, 

act  IV 

ScenEo — Same  as  Act  One, 

\  "Brown  of  Harvard"  has  the  genuine  college  atmosphere,  with  moments  of 
HBXcitement  and  even  of  sentimental  interest.  To  begin  with,  there  is,  of  course. 
Brown  himself,  a  paragon  of  all  the  ordinary  virtues,  with  the  additional  and 
rare  one'  of  modesty.  Then,  there  is  Wilton  Ames,  who  is  not  bis  own  master, 
and  Victor  Cotton,  who  wants  the  English  crew  to  defeat  his  Alma  Mater,  and 
who  is  not  above  using  the  weaker  student  to  accomplish  his  own  villainous 
purpose.  For  the  rest,  they  are  college  boys  of  various  types,  girls  of  the  sort 
who  like  to  come  to  afternoon  tea  in  the  fellows'  room  and  who  whoop  it  up  for 
them  when  any  sort  of  a  contest  is  on.  The  pby'"  chief  appeal  (omes  from  the 
firt  that  it  reflects  in  its  entirety  the  buoyant,  wholesome  spirit  of  youth. 
Some  lively  and  enteitaining  glimpses  of  college  life  nre  shown.  Glimpses  into 
tvnioal  student  sanctums,  the  fun  and  frolio  of  goodfellowship.  the  chat  of  the 
C'on'.  snatches  of  colloge  songs,  the  harmless  flirtations  of  the  town  and  campus — ■ 
th^'so  are  all  ploasant  f^vit'T  ps  of  thr*  ricr  e.  All  this  and  a  stirring  boat-race  scene 
ri''  '       5;il:'^s  ;i  play  of  folle";^'  Hfe  that  fairlv  toems  with  the  varsity  atmosphere.- 

rafters  aie  well  iliiwi!  and  t.hfip  is  a,;tion  and  movement  throughout 

a-ct-A.    Piayo  a  fuii  evenlni" . 

\  PRICE,  50  CENTS 
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ACT  I. 

Scene. — Drawing-room  at  Mr.  Dobbinson's.    Large,  hand* 
somely -furnished  room.     Doors  R.  a7id  L.  Opening 
R.  c.  at  hack,  leading  into  further  room.     Large  bow 
window  at  hack,  l.  c.  Fiano  aown  L.    Music  to  take  up 
curtain.    As  the  curtain  rises  Olive  is  discovered  hunt- 
ing about  the  room,  for  her  wool-basket.     iShe  rii  gs  bell. 
Enter  Batters  from  door,  r. 
Ol.  Oh,  Batters,  where  is  the  basket  with  my  wools  ?  I 
have  told  Amelia  not  to  move  it  again  and  again.    I  wish 
she*d  remember. 

Bat.  Yes,  miss -  here  it  is,  miss.    If  I  might  make  so 
bold,  I  should  say  it  wasn't  no  wonder  she  moved  the  wools, 
for  her  wits  has  gone  wool-gathering,  as  the  saying  is. 
Ol.  Her  wits,  Batters  ? 

Bat.  Yes,  miss  ;  all  along  of  the  military,  miss.  They've 
driven  all  the  female  portion  of  the  house  frantic,  misrs  ;  and 
master,  it's  driven  him  frantic  too — only  just  the  other  way 
on — for  he  can't  bear  so  much  as  the  sight  of  a  soldier  a 
uniform.  It's  like  a  red  rag  to  a  bull— so  it  is — and  small 
blame  to  him  for  it,  says  I ;  for  if  ever  there  was  

Ol.  That'll  do.  Batters,  you  can  go. 

Bat.  Just  like  the  rest  of  the  women — won't  hear  a  word 
against  the  military,    (aside.    Exit  Batters  door,  r.  ) 

Ol.  (l.)  It's  very  provoking — e^en  the  servants  notice 
papa's  hatred  of  the  army— and  why  he  should  hate  them, 
I'm  sure  1  can't  tell — and,  what's  more,  I  don't  believe  he 
could — and  to  think  we've  got  a  regiment  coming  down  here 
for  the  manoeuvres,  and  we  shan't  see  anything  of  them  t 
(Enid  has  centered  during  the  last  few  lines  from  door,  l.) 

Enid,  (c^oii/'h  c.)  Shan't  we,  though  ?  1  shall.  I  mean  to 
see  'em,  talk  to  'em,  dance  with  'em,  flirt  with  'em,  perhaps, 
ahem  !— marry  'em— that  is,  one  of  them. 

Ol..  Oh,  Enid,  but  papa  

Enid.  T  haven't  the  patience  to  talk  of  uncle.  Here  we've 
got  a  regiment  of  Lancers  coudng  down,  no  barracks — the 
officers  dotted  about  at  all  the  houses  iu  the  neighbourhoodi 
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and  we  might  have  had  some  here  if  it  had  not  been  for 
ancle. 

Ol.  It  is  horrid,  I  wish  we  lived  with  godpapa  Ellaby, 
don't  you  ? 

Enid.  Don*t  I  ?  He's  the  sort  of  man  I  admiro.  He 
thinks  there's  no  man  like  a  soldier.  Bless  his  dear  old 
heart.  But  do  you  know,  Olive,  I've  found  out  all  about  the 
regiment  although  uncle's  kept  it  so  dark.  They've  arrived  at 
the  station,  and  they'll  march  through  the  town  in  about 
hh\i  an  hour — right  past  the  window,  so  we  shall  see  them. 

Ol.  Yes,  papa  can't  prevent  that— we've  got  eyes. 

E.MD.  And  what's  mure,  dtar,  we  know  how  to  make  'em 
—at  soldiers— oh,  won't  they  look  glorious.  First  the 
horses,  tramp,  a  amp,  the  spurs  clinking,  the  stirrups  jing- 
ling  

Ol.  And  the  band  and  the  uniforms. 

Enid.  And  — and— oh  !  (sits  down  to  the  piano  and  sings 
—  Grand  Duchess)  *'  Oh  1  how  I  love  the  military — dote  on 
the  military." 

Enter  Mr.  Dobbinson  quickly  from  door^  B. 

Dob.  Oh,  you  do,  do  you  ?  How  dare  you  make  such  an 
avowal  in  a  decent  house  ?  Shut  up  that  piano,  miss,  and 
come  awaj'  at  once.    Dote  upon  the  military,  indeed  I 

Enid,  (aside)  Sweet  tempered  old  thing. 

Dob.  This  is  your  aunt's  doing— she's  back  ed  you  up  ir* 
these  absurd  ideas — she's  as  bad  as  you  are,  as  bad,  did  I 
say  ?  She's  fifty  times  worse — There's  no  fool  like  an  old 
fool."    She's— (door  opens)    Oh,  here  she  is. 

Enter  Mrs.  Dobbinson  from  door,  r.  ;  she  wears  a  dre$h 
copied  from  the  uniform  of  the  5th  Lancers  ;  an  invisible 
blue  skirt  with  a  stripe  down  either  side  and  a  tunic  of 
the  saine,  faced  with  red,  gold  huttonSy  and  looped  across 
with  gold  cords  and  tags. 

Dob.  Good  Heavens,  Matilda,  what  on  earth  have  you  got 
on  ? 

Mrs.  D.  It's  a  little  compliment  to  the  regiment — I  hav# 
copied  their  uniform  as  closely  as  possible — how  doea  it 
look  ? 

Enid,  ^harming,  aunt  ! 
Ol.  Lovely,  mamma. 

Dob.  Silence  !  Look  ?  It  looks  as  if  you'd  taken  leave 
©f  what  little  sense  nature  originally  gifted  you  with.  Do 
you  wish  to  be  taken  to  Bedlam  ? 

Mrs.  D.  No,  my  dear,  1  find  one  lunatic  enough  to  live 
iri  h  Jit  a  time. 

Dob.  Matilda] 
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Mrs.  D.  I'm  not  deaf,  Samuel — you  needn't  shout.  Yes, 
girls  ;  I  think  the  uniform  is  quite  complete. 

Dob.  No,  it  isn't  -the  8th  Lancers  wear  green  plumes. 
Why  didn't  you  put  a  green  feather  in  your  hair  ?  You'd 
have  com-pleted  your  uniform  and  given  an  indication  of 
your  character  at  the  same  time.  I  never  saw  such  an  old 
Guy  Fawkes  in  my  life.    Thank  goodness  I  m  not  military. 

Mrs.  D.  There's  no  doubt  about  that,  and  you  could 
scarcely  even  be  called  civil. 

Dob.  Don't  sneer  at  me,  madam.  I  won't  be  browbeaten 
in  !i>y  own  house.  Now,  you  understand,  girls,  once  for  all, 
I  won't  have  you  meet  any  of  these  empty-headed,  dressed- 
out  puppies.  You  are  not  to  speak  to  them,  or  dance  with 
them,  or  look  at  them — do  you  hear  ?  1  will  keep  you  both 
i^hut  up  in  the  house  all  the  while  they're  here,  and  if  you 
dare  to  disobey  me  I'll  pack  {to  Olive)  you  off  to  your  aunt 
at  Tunbridge  Wells  and  I'll  send  (to  Enid)  you  back  to 
Jamaica  to  your  father.  You're  just  the  sort  of  young  lady 
the  vagabonds  like  to  get  hold  of — heiresses  just  suit  them. 

Enid.  And  they  j  ust  suit  heiresses.  I  mean  to  marry  a 
soldier. 

Ol.  And  so  do  I.    G  odpapa  Ellaby  says  I  shall. 

Dob.  Your  godpapa  Eiiaby  is  a  oabbUng  old  booby.  Let 
him  talk  that  twaddle  to  his  own  girl  if  he  likes,  he  shan't  to 
mine. 

Mrs.  D.  Samuel,  I  won't  have  the  girls  bullied.  They 
shall  meet  the  officers,  whether  you  like  it  or  not,  as  you 
shall  see  shortly;  and  Mr.  Ellaby  is  a  dear  old  man  and  a 
dear  old  friend,  and  if  anybody's  a  babbling  old  booby  it  isn't 
he. 

Dob.  Oh,  go  on,  go  on,  pray.  I  mayn't  even  say  what  I 
like  now. 

Enid.  I  think  you're  very  nasty,  uncle,  and  soldiers  are 
charming,  and  everybody  thinks  so  but  you. 

Dob.  a  standing  army  is  a  standing  disgrace  to  a  civilised 
community.  But  that's  just  where  it  is,  it's  not  civilised, 
that  is,  the  female  portion  of  it  isn't.  Ugh  !  Women — 
savages.  A  bit  of  red  rag  and  a  tom-tom,  and  away  you  all 
go.  Why  aren't  you  consistent  ?  Why  don't  you  dress  your- 
selves in  a  few  feathers  and  a  string  of  glass  beads  ? 

Mrs.  D.  Mr.  Dobbinson,  your  sentiments  are  a  disgrace 

to  a  patriotic  Englisliman  ;  y:)u're  a  (loud  knock  at  the 

door)    Who  can  that  be  ?  {loud  double  knock) 

Ol.  (both  girls  rurmi^og  to  tlbc  window)  Oh,  it's  godpapa 
Ellaby  1 

Dob.  I  guessed  as  much. 

Ol.  I'm  BO  glad.  He'll  tell  us  all  about  the  regimenl. 
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Dos.  Olive,  sifc  do^vii,  and  don't  make  tliat  noise.  (EtlABf 
slugs  (>iitside  air  ^''British  Grenadiers  ") 

**  Oh,  the  Coldstn  ain  Guaida  are  veiy  fine  Guards, 
And  80  are  the  Fusiliers, 
But  none  so  fair  as  can  compare 
With  the  British  Grenadiers." 
Dob.  Ah,  here  he  comes,  with  one  of  those  rowdy  soldief 

songs.    Well,  of  all  the  old  idiots  

Enter  Ellaby  thro^tgh  opening^  R.c. 
Ell.  Aha,  Dobbin,  my  boy  ;  how  are  things  going  with 
you  ? 

Doe.  If  by  things  you  mean  women,  they're  all  going  mad. 

El?..  Mad~eh? 

Dob.  x\  s,. they 're  in  the  delirious  stage  of  scarlet  fever. 

Ell.  Oh  ho  ;  well,  it  don't  seem  catching,  eh  ?  Ah,  girls, 
I  have  brought  my  Maud  to  see  you.  (Enter  Maud,  r.c.) 
And  here  she  is,  and  charming  she  lo<  ks,  though  her  old 
uncle  says  it.  She'll  do  some  execution  in  their  ranks  ; 
she'll  make  some  of  them  strike  their  colours,  eh?  Dobbin, 
eh  ?  {smacking  him  heartily  on  the  back)  And  how's  n.-y  old 
fiiend  Mrs.  Dobbinson  ?  Come  now,  that's  something  like  ft 
dress.  That's  what  I  call  hoisting  the  colours  proper  to  the 
occasion.  However,  I  have  some  news  for  y(Mi — all  of  you — 
attention,  Mrs.  Dobbinson.  Attention,  girls  !  Now  then, 
how  should  you  like  to  live  in  bariauks  i 

Mils.  D.  I  should  love  it. 

Enid.  And  so  should  I,  but  there's  no  chance  of  it. 

Ell.  I  don't  know  so  much  about  that.  What  say  you, 
Mrs.  Dobbinson  ? 

Dob.  TIjis  is  too  much.  Look  here,  Ellaby— if  you  dare 
introduce  the  girls  to  any  such  sink-hole  of  iniquity,  I'll — 
I'll  

Ell.  There,  all  right,  Dobbin,  don't  choke.  I'm  not 
going  to  take  them  to  the  barracks,  but  I'm  going--  ahem  1— 
to  brii  g  the  barracks  to  them. 

Dob.  You  dare  ! 

Enid.  What  do  you  mean,  Mr.  Ellaby  ? 
Ma  ud,  Listen  !  you'll  be  so  delighted  presently. 
Mks.  D,  You  don't  mean  to  say  you  ve  managed  it,  Mr, 
Ellaby? 

Dob.  Managed  what?    W^hat's  all  this  mystery  ? 

Ell.  I'll  explain,  it's  very  simple.  A  few  days  back  I 
told  Mrs.  Dobbinson  that  I  d  invited  four  officers  of  the 
8th  Lancers  to  stay  with  me  during  the  manoeuvres,  but 
Maud  tuid  m«  bhrf  Ct>uid  nut  possioiy  manage  with  more 
thau  twu,  it  occuiiua  to  liiyiseil  and  Mrs.  Dobbinson, 
knowing  dear  old  Dubbin's  fondness  tor  soldiers,  that  it 
would  be  a  good  plan  to  invite  the  other  two  to  stay  here. 
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Dob.  Here — in  my  house  ? 
Mrs.  D.  Here,  in  our  house  ! 

Ell.  Accordingly,  no  sooner  said  than  done.    I  did  ask 
Ihem,  and  what's  more  they've  accepted. 
Enid.  Hoc  ray  1 

Dob.  Silence  I  Look  here,  I  won't  have  my  house  turned 
Into  barracks,  I  won't  have  my  family  corrupted  by  a  set  of 
smoking,  swearing,  swaggering  swash-bucklers, 

Enid,  {to  Olive)  What  a  lot  of  s's. 

Dob.  And  since  you've  invited  them,  you  can  just  minvite 
them,  for  here  they  shan't  come,  and  that's  flat. 

Mrs.  D.  Wait  a  minute,  Mr.  Dobbinsou,  there  is  a  mistress 
in  this  house  as  well  as  a  master.  Invitations  are  part  of  the 
lady's  prerogative,  and  1  shall  be  delighted  to  entertain  the 
gentlomen. 

Dob.  Matilda! 

MpvS.  D.  Samuel  t  We  have  been  married  twenty- two 
years,  and  I  think  you  know  by  this  time  that  when  I  say  a 
thing  I  mean  it. 

Enid.  Oh,  aunt,  you  are  a  dear.  Two  officers  coming  to 
•tay  in  the  house  ! 

Ol.  That's  one  for  each  of  us  ! 

Enid.  What  are  their  names  and  ranks,  Mr.  Ellaby  ! 
Ell.  One  is  a  lieutenant,  a  Mr. Guy  Warrener,  the  other  is 
a  Captain  Fetherston. 

Enid,  (struck  by  the  nawe)  Oh  I 
Maud.  What  is  it,  Enid  ? 

Enid.  Hush  I  it's  a  little  secret  that  I'll  tell  you, girls,  pre- 
sently when  we  are  alone. 

Ol.  a  secret  ?  How  nice  !  Oh,  I  say,  godpapa,  what  are 
those  big  bouquets  you've  brouglit  for  ? 

Ell.  They're  for  you  to  throw  at  the  regiment  when  they 
march  by  presently — for  Beauty,  so  to  speak,  to  crown 
Valour  with. 

Dob.  If  Beauty  darea  do  anything  of  the  kind, 1*11  send  the 
pair  of  them  to  their  ro3ms  on  bread  and  water,  and  they 
•han't  hMve  a  new  dress  for  a  year. 

Mks.  D.  Then  I'll  throw  them,  Mr.  Ellaby,  they  shan't 
be  wasted. 

Dob.  You  1  Oh,  are  you  going  to  represent  Beauty  at  your 
lime  of  life  ? 

Mrs.  D,  Yes,  dear ;  and  you'll  represent  the  Beast,  so 
there  will  be  a  pair  of  us. 

Dob.  Ugh  I  I  never  heard  of  such  idiocy.  The  idea  of 
throwing  them  flowers,  as  if  they  wore  conquering  heroes 
returning  from  a  campaign  inf^tead  of  lollipop  soldiers  coming 
to  a  sham  fighb. 

£ll.  Welly  they  have  been  conquering  heroes  once,  »nd 
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will  be  agafn,  need  arising.    But  I  must  be  off ;  Fve  heaps 

of  things  to  do  in  the  town.  Au  revoir,  Mrs.  Dobbinsoa, 
au  revoirj  girls  ;  won't  you  have  a  good  time  1  Cheer  up, 
Dob))in,  don't  look  so  glum  ;  you'll  find  them  charming 
fellows. 

Dob.  Charming  fiddlesticks !     Look  here,   Ellaby,  I'll 
never  forgive  you  for  turning  r?y  house  into  barracks.  Neverl 
Ell.  Qh,  don  e  say  so,  Dobbin  ;  no  animosity.  Come, 
weren't  we  boys  together  ? 

Dob.  What  if  we  weie  ?  That  is  no  reason  we  should  be 
(^Id  asses  together. 

Ell.  Ha !  ha  I  ha  I  Well,  good-bye,  for  hdf  an  hour. 
Your  guests  will  be  here  directly.  Treat  'em  well,  Dobbin, 
treat  em  well.  (ExityK.c,  sinyiny  air  **  H^'ha  wovldua JighJt 
f&r  Charlie  ?  ") 

March  past  the  forty-second, 

March  past  in  order  due  ; 
March  past  the  forty-second, 

March  past  two  and  two  t 
Dob.  What  drivel  1 

Mrs.  D.  Here  directly,  did  he  say  ?  Good  gracious  1  I 
must  go  and  see  to  iheir  rooms  and  order  something  more 
for  their  lunch.  You  look  after  Maud,  girls.  Come  along, 
Mr.  Dobbinson,  I  shall  want  a  cheque,  please  I  {ExUMb^s. 
DoBBiNSON,  door  R.) 

Dob.  Want  a  check  !  I  should  think  you  did  indeed  1  {to 
Maud  and  Enid)  Now,  my  young  ladies,  1  suppose  you 
think  that  you  have  got  it  all  your  own  way,  don't  you? 
But  understand,  I'll  have  no  gallivanting  with  these  young 
fellows,  no  philandering,  no  

Mrs.  D.  (outside)  Samuel  I 

Dob.  Oh  yes,  I'm  coming.  You  mind  what  I  say.  Oh 
dear  1  Very  little  more  or  this  and  1  shall  be  a  fit  subject 
for  Colney  Hatch  !  {Exit,  door  r.) 

Enid.  Girls  1  Aunt's  a  regular  Briton  I 

Maud.  And  you  ought  to  include  me  in  your  panegyric, 
for  if  1  hadn't  told  uncle,  in  my  capacity  of  housekeeper,  I'd 
give  up  two  officers,  you'd  never  have  got  them.  But,  Enid, 
what  dbout  this  secret  ? 

Ol.  Oh  yes  !  The  secret  I 

Enid.  You  promise  not  to  betray  me  t 

Ol.    I  swear ! 

AIaud.  I  do  ditto,  by  all  I  hold  most  sacred  I 

Enid.  What's  that  ? 
^  Maud.  Well,  all  my  hopes  of  matrimony,  and — — 

Enid,  (sits,  c.)  Stop  !  Ill  trust  you  on  that  most  solemn 
pledge.  Well,  about  a  year  ago  we  all  came  home  from 
school  at  Southend  to  London.  Miss  Potts  brought  us  up  bj 
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the  train,  and  all  tlie  ^hW  fnenda  were  to  meet  tliem  at  the 
station,  and  Nelly  Fetherst-on— you've  heatd  me  talk  ahout 
Nelly — was  met  by  her  brother.  Oh,  girls,  he  was  too 
lovely  !  And  when  he  came  to  Nelly,  he  looked  at  me,  and 
I  looked  at  him,  and  in  that  moment  I  felt  he  was  my  fatp. 

()l.  Hf)W  does  it  feel  to  feel  anybody's  your  fate  ? 

Enid.  Well,  you  know,  you  feel — you  feel — shivery  and 
queer,  you're  hob  ai)d  cold  all  at  once. 

Maud,  (l.c.)  IIow  uncomfortable.    Something  like  fever. 

Enid,  Love  is  like  fever  ;  it's  a  fever  of  the  soul !  Your 
heart  goes  pit-a-pat  as  if  you  were  running  a  race,  and  you 
feel  a  tingling  sensation  go  right  from  the  tips  of  your  toea 
to  the  roots  of  your  hair. 

Maud.  That's  like  an  electric  shock  t 

(r.c.)  And  did  you  feel  all  that,  Enidt 

Enid.  Every  bit. 

Maud.  Well,  1  don't  think  it  could  have  been  nice.  But 
you  haven't  told  us  how  you  knew  he  was  in  love  with  you  ! 

Enid.  Yes,  T  have  !    He  looked  at  me  ! 

Maud.  Good  gracious,  that's  nothing  !  Men  look  at  me 
every  day,  but  I  don't  believe  

Enid.  Ah,  you  don't  understand  I  (sentimentally)  Ther© 
was  a  soul  in  his  glance. 

Ol.  That  looks  fishy. 

Enid.  How  vulgar  you  are,  Olive ! 

Maud.  But  wasn't  there  anything  else,  Enidt 

Enid.  (triumphanUy)  Yes,  there  was.  There  ?  When 
they  were  going  away,  he  looked  impatiently  at  her  luggage, 
and  then  he  turned  back  to  look  at  me,  just  as  if  he  couldn't 
bear  to  tear  himself  away,  and  then  he  said  to  Nellie,  I  was 
too  far  off  to  hear  the  words,  but  I  could  see  his  lips  shape 
them— he  said,  "  Who  the  deuce  is  that  lovely  girl  ?" 

Ol.  Oh! 

Maud.  Well,  that's  more  satisfactory— but  haven't  you 
ever  seen  him  since  ? 

Enid.  Never  by  day,  but  I've  seen  him  in  my  dreams. 

Maud.  And  it  strikes  me,  dear,  that's  about  the  only 
place  you  ever  will  see  him. 

Enid,  (rises;  crosses  to  L.)  It  isn't — it  isn't.  I  shall  see 
him  here,  this  very  day,  in  this  very  room,  for  he  is  one  of 
the  two  officers  who  are  coming  to  stay  with  us,  Captain 
Fetherston  ! 

Maud.  Wellj  you  are  lucky,    (knock  outside) 

Ol.  There's  a  knock  at  the  door !  Let  s  see  who  it  is. 
(they  all  race  to  the  window)  Oh  1  it's  the  new  cut  ate  ! 

Enid.  Oh,  bother  cura-tes  now  our  regiment's  coming  ! 
Let's  go  and  equip  oiirs^lves  and  leave  anm  to  receive  him. 
You'll  come  upstairs  with  us,  won't  you,  Maud  ?  It  can  t  bo 
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long  before  they're  here— come  along,  rtgiit  about  face, 
quick  march  !  (Exeunt  door^  L.) 

£nter  Batters,  r.c,  showing  m  Talbot  ;  Talbot  should 
be  made  up  with  a  drooping  moustache  and  'no  whiskers^ 
his  manner  decided! y  wnclerical — except  when  he  spealcs 
his  set  speeches  or  pulls  himsidf  up  ajter  some  glaring 
secularism—  nothing  of  the  clergyman  about  him  but  his 
drcsSy  80  as  to  convey  the  idea  that  he  ought  to  he  a 
cavalry  officer^  bu>t  is  completely  misplaced  in  the 
Chvrch. 

Bat.  This  way,  sir,  1*11  tell  master  you're  here.  {Exit 

door,  R.) 

Tal.  (dovm  L.c,  sits)  So  here  I  am  in  another  of  the 
houses,  another  ordeal  to  go  through  ;  if  there's  one  part  of 
my  duty  1  hate  more  than  another  it's  parochial  visiting  ;  yet 
do  it  I  must.  To  think  that  I,  Jack  Talbot,  should  ever  come 
to  figure  in  the  character  of  the  new  curate,  all  because  the 
governor  insisted  on  my  taking  orders  as  a  preliminary  to  the 
family  living.  I  don't  feel  a  little  bit  like  a  curate,  and  1  do 
feel  an  intense  humbug.  I  can  put  on  a  black  coat  and  a  white 
choker,  I  can  transform  myself  outwardly  into  a  magpie,  but 
I  still  feel  flutterings  of  the  old  unregenerate  bird  within. 
The  consequence  is,  I  am  always  afraid  they'll  find  me  out, 
and  I  get  as  shy  and  nervous  as  a  boarding-school  miss  ; 
I've  ground  up  a  speech  to  open  fire  with  at  every  house  I 
call  at,  and  I  give  it  to  the  parish  systematically  all  round  ; 
it's  to  be  hoped  the  parishioners  don't  compare  notes.  I've 
got  it  down  in  my  pocket-book,  {takes  out  note-book  from  his 
pocket)  I'll  just  look  it  up  before  any  of  them  come,  (opens 
hook  and  begins  to  mumble  to  himself)  Halloa  1  Here  is  some- 
one,    (conceals  book  hurriedly  behind  him  as  } 

Enter  Doebijs^son,  door  E. 

Dob.  Mr.  Talbot,  I  believe?  Happy  to  welcome  you  to 
Mudborough. 

Tal.  You  are  very  good,  thank  you,  yes  !  (aside)  Here 
goes  !  (aloud)  Ahem  !  ''In  these  days,  when  a  great  revival 
is  upheaving  the  bosom  of  our  ancient  and  national  Church, 
when  beset  by  the  remorseless  attacks  of  enemies  from 
without  and  the  treacherj  of  insidious  foes  from  within  she 
writhes  alternately  in  the  throes  of  a  new  renaissance  and 
the  deadly  grip  of  a  pitiless  and  uncompromising  adversary 
— — "  (stops  and  mops  his  forehead  with  his  handkerchief) 

Dob.  He  may  well  wipe  his  forehead  after  that.  He's  got 
It  all  by  rote,  I'll  swear,  (aloud)  You  were  observing  ? 

Tal.  Yes,  *'in  these  days,"  I  say,  *'it  behoves  us  aa 
Chuichmen  to  knit  closer  the  bonds  which  unite  the  funda- 
vaentftl  energies  of  the  whole  ecclesiastical  fabriC|  tho  twa 
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great  elements  of  cleric  and  lay."  (drops  hoofc;  aside)  Oh, 
L(/rd  !  I've  cropped  luy  pocket-book.  What  coaitjs  next? 
I've  clean  forgotten.^  (aloud)  Yes,  cleric  and  lay,  cleric  and 
lay— cleric  and — ahem  !  lay  

Dob.  He  keeps  on  at  *'  cleric  and  lay  "  as  if  it  were  a  8«rt 
of  tooral-looral  chorus  to  a  comic  song.  1  wonder  if  he 
expects  me  to  join  in. 

Tal.  (making  a  dive  o.nd  picking  up  hook ;  aside)  What  an 
as^s  he  must  think  me.  (looks  for  place  in  book)  Oh,  here  it  is  ! 
{aloud)  **It  is  with  this  purpose  that~(-Ert^er  Batters, 
R.,  and  signals  to  Dobbinson,  who  takes  no  notice) — "I  pro- 
pose as  one  of  the  clergy  to  commence  " 

Bat.  If  you  please,  sir,  missis  wants  

Tal.  **  A  series  of  visits  and  " 

Bat.  The  key  of  the  wine-cellar. 

Tal.  "  To  open  friendly  relations  and  • 

Bat.  To  get  out  some  claret  for  lunch. 

Dob.  (giving  key  to  Batters)  Here,  here ! 

Tal.  (aside)  It's  very  good  of  him  to  applaud,  nobody's 
ever  done  it  before,  (aloud)  You  encourage  me,  sir,  to  con- 
tinue. (Batters  hasbeen  whispering  to  Dobbinson) 

Dob.  No,  no,  I  can  t  listen  now,  another  time  

Tal.  (rising)  Oh,  certainly,  any  time  will  do.  (Exit 
Batters,  r.) 

Dob.  No,  I  beg  your  pardon— pray  be  seated.  I  spoke  to 
the  servant,  please  go  on. 

Tal.  Oh,  certainly  I  Where  was  I  ?  To—*'  To  open 
friendly  relations  and  get  out  some  claret  for  lunch." 

Dob.  (astonishea)  Eh? 

Tal.  (in  an  agony  of  confusion)  No,  no  I  I  didn't  mean 
that.    I— I'm  a  tritie  confused,  I  think. 

Dob.  (a  ide)  I  believe  he's  been  drinking  ;  shocking  in  a 
clergyman.    And  so  young,  too. 

Tal.  (aside^  and  trying  to  steal  a  look  at  note-hook)  It's  all 
clean  gone  out  of  my  head.    What  am  I  to  do  ? 

Enter  Mrs.  Dobbinson.  door  r. 

Dob.  (aside  to  Mrs.  Dobbinson)  Thank  goodness  youVe 
come,  Matilda.  It's  the  new  curate,  and  he's  either  mad  or 
drunk,  (aloud)  Mr.  Talbot,  let  me  introduce  my  wiie,  Mrs. 
Dobbinson.  If  you'll  pardon  me,  I'll  run  away.  I've  a  great 
many  things  to  see  to,  and  

Tal.  Oh,  pray  don't  apologise,  (aside)    I'm  jolly  glad. 

Dob.  (asida)  Well,  of  all  the  fools  1  What  between  black 
coats  and  scarlet  I  shall — ch  I  my  head  !  (Exit,  R. ) 

Mrs  D.  So  pleased  you've  come  to  see  us,  Mr.  Talbot  ; 
we've  been  expecting  you  to  call. 

EiuCi  Batters,  r.,  and  nulces  signals  unseen  as  before. 

Tal.  Yes— ahem  I    **  In  theso  days  " 
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Mrs.  D.  (seeing  Batters)    Later  on,  later  on— — 

Tal.  No,  my  dear  madam.    **  In  these  days  when  — * 

Bat.  If  you  please,  mum  

Tal.      A  great  revival  is  upheaving  the  bosom  of  —— *• 

Bat.  Mr.  Snorks,  the  

Tal.  *'  Ancient  and  national  " 

Bat.  Butler  wants  to  know  if  you'll  have  the 

Tal.  **  Church  " 

Bat.  Goose  carved  by  you  or  

Tal.  Beset  by  the  attacks  of  remorseless  enemies  froni 
without  ?  " 

Bat.  'Ang  the  man,  I  can't  get  a  word  in  hedgeways, 
Tal.      When  " 

Mrs.  D.  Oh  I    Do  go  away  !  (Batters  csciis  c?oar,  r.) 
Tal.  (rising)  Oh,  certainly,  if  you  wish  it— I've  no  desire 
to  intrude. 

Mrs  D.  No,  no  ;  pray  forgive  my  apparent  rudeness.  I 
was  speaking  to  the  servan-o !  Do  go  on,  I'm  so  interested  — 
you  were  saying  *'  that  when  the  church-goose  found  itself 
beset  by  remorseless  enemies — — •** 

Tal.  Madam  1 

-fc'n/er  Maud,  door  l.,  etoss  to  a 

Mrs.  D.  (aside  to  Maud)  Oh  Maud,  dear,  I'm  so  glad 
you've  come.  Do  entertain  Mr.  Talbot  for  me.  (aloud)  Mr. 
Talbot,  let  me  introduce  Miss  Ellaby.  I'm  sure  you  won't 
mind  excusing  me,  Mr.  Talbot,  so  busy,  you  know. 

Tal.  Oh,  don't  mention  it  !  (Exit  Mrs.  Dobbinson,  door  L. 
aside)  Well,  it's  a  most  extraordinary  house.  They  run  in 
and  out  like  rabbits  in  a  warren,  (aloud)  I'm  afraid,  Miss 
Ellaby,  I'm  rather  in  the  way  here,  (aside)  She's  a  jolly 
pretty  girl. 

Maud.  Oh,  not  at  alL  (aside)  He'a  Rot  half  bad  look- 
ing. 

Tal.  Ahem! 

Maud.  Have  you  ever  been  to  Mudborough  before  ? 
Tal,  Never. 

Maud,  {aside)  He's  rather  monosyllabic,  (aloud)  It's  a 
little  dull,  I  think,  but  of  course  you  wouldn't  mind  that, 
you  like  quiet  places. 

Tal.  Who  ?  I  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  Bless  your  heart  when 
1  was  at  Oriel  there    waf»n't    a  noisier  beggar  in  the 

whole  (aside,  recollecting  himself)  Oh,  Jupiter  !  What  am 

I  saying  ? 

Maud.  (asic?e)  What  an  odd  curate  ! 

Tal.  (cleiically)  Of  course,  that  is,  I  mean  that  I  alwayi 

tried  to  uplift  my  voice  on  the  side  of  ,  of  what  Ithoughfe 

right. 
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Maud.  Naturally  ;  have  you  called  on  many  people  here  1 
Tal.  a  good  many— yes. 

Maud.  I  think  you'll  find  most  of  them  very  nice. 

Tal  (meaningly)  T  do.  {remeinhering)  Er— that  is,  I 
mean,  I  shall— and— so  the  8th  Lancers  are  coming  here.  I 
•appose  there'll  be  a  ball,  eh  ? 

Maud.  I  hope  so.    Do  you  dance  ? 

Tal.  Do  1  ?  Don't  I  ?  {catches  v 2?  chair  and  waltzes  round 
with  it^  humming  iraltz  ticae ;  as  he  gets  o}/posite  Maud  and 
sees  her  look  of  astonishment  he  pulls  up  short  and  drops,  sittin^g 
across  chair  facing  her)  I — I  mean,  will  you  give  me 
the  first  waltz  if  the  ball  comes  off? 

Maud.  Very  well.  I  will — that's  a  promise  I  shan't 
forget,    (aside)  1  think  I  shall  like  this  man  ! 

Tal.  (aside)  Come,  things  don't  look  so  bad  as  I  thought. 
(aloud)  This  parochial  visiting  has  been  a  perfect  martj  rdom 
to  me  hitherto,  I'm  dreadfully  ill  at  ease  with  strangers,  shy, 
don't  you  know.    I  dare  say  youVe  noticed  it. 

Maud.  Well,  I  can't  say  I  have. 

Tal.  No  ?  Oh,  wtU.  (rising  a7id putting  hack  chair)  But 
I've  felt  quite  at  ease  with  you.  Directly  I  looked  at  you 
and  you  loc^ked  back  and  smiled  1  felt  it  was  all  right-. 

Maud,  (aside)  Why,  that's  just  what  Enid  said  about 
Capram  Fetherston. 

Tal.  May  I  ask  if  you're  a  relative  of  Mr.  Dobbin  pon  ? 

Maud.  None  at  all.  Uncle  and  he  are  old  frieuds.  that's 
all.  We  live  just  a  little  further  out  of  town  than  this,  at 
Fernley.  Come  and  call,  I — er— that  is,  uncle  will  be 
delighted  to  see  you. 

Tal.  And  I  shall  be  delighted  to  come.  Talking  of  that 
reminds  me,  I  must  be  going. 

Unter  door,  R.,  Dobbinson  anof  Mrs.  Pobbinson,  ani  Olive. 

Dob.  What  ?  Going,  Mr.  Talbot,  I'm  afraid  you  must 
think  me  ab<»minably  rude  for  leaving  you  all  this  time. 
Tal.  Oh,  nut  at  ail. 

Mrs.  D.  Perhaps  Mr.  Talbot  will  remain  to  lunch, 
Samuel  ? 

Dob  Yes,  certainly,  by  all  means  do. 

Tal.  I  should  like  to,  but  I've  another  call  I  must  make 
to-day,  and  

Mrs.  D.  Could  you  not  m.ake  it  and  return  to  us  ? 

Tal.  (looking  wistfully  at  Maud)  Well,  I'm  afraid  

Maud,  {aside  to  Olive)  Olive,  ask  me  (loud)  if  I'm  go'ng 
to  stay  to  lunch. 

Ol    VVhy,  of  course  you  are,  dear. 

Maitd.  Nevermind,  ask  me,  loud  mind. 

Ol.  {shouts)  Are  you  ijoing  tu  stay  to  lunch,  Maud  I 
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Mks  D.  Maud?  Of  course  she  is,  Olive,  what  a  stupiS 

question. 

Maud.  Certainly  T  am  ? 

Tal.  Thank  you,  T  shall  be  delighted  to  return. 
Ol.  Oh  !  That's  how  the  land  lies,  {to  Maud) 
Mrs.  D.  In  half  an  hour  we  shall  expect  you. 

Enter  Enid,  l. 
Tal.  In  half  an  hour.    For  the  present,  gcod-bye.  (hows 
and  goes y  r.c.) 
Mes.  D.  a  ^ery  nice  j^oung  man  that. 
Maud.  Charmins:  ! 

Enid.  Was  he,  dear?  I  wonder  how  long  it  will  be  before 
our  regiment  arrives? 

Dob.  **0?tr  regiment ! "  I  wonder  how  long  it  will  be  before 
you  learn  to  behave  and  talk  with  common  decency.  If  I 
were  a  youns:  woman  I  should  be  ashamed  

Mrs.  D.  You'?e  every  reason  to  be  ashamed  as  an  old 
man. 

Dob.  Matilda! 

Mrs.  D.  Oh,  I  mean  it.  Grumblin^r  at  the  skirls  for  wantinfj 
.to  welcome  our  gallant  defenders.  It  would  be  a  good  thing 
if  you  had  a  little  more  of  their  spirit ;  they  know  what  they 
owe  their  country. 

Dob.  So  do  I,  ma'am,  and  what's  more,  T  know  what  I 
pay  it — what  I'm  mulcted  of  in  taxes,  taxes  to  keep  up  these 
jackanapes.  Look  here,  Matilda,  1  don  t  want  to  quarrel 
before  the  girls. 

Mrs.  D.  No,  you  must  find  it  very  humiliating  for  them  to 
see  you  get  the  worst  of  it  so  often. 

Dob.  But  1  won't  have  it,  ma*am. 

Mrs.  D.  What?    The  worst  of  it? 

Dob.  No!    The— the  

Mrs.  D.  The  best  of  it  ?   No  1  I'll  take  good  care  yon 

don't  have  that. 

Dob.  Ob,  this  is  past  bearing  ;  I  shall  go  stark  mad. 
U-g  h  !  (flies  out  of  room  in  a  passion  and  hangs  door  after 
him.  R.) 

Mrs.  D.  Ha  ?  ha  !  ha  !  Poor  Samuel !  I  really  think  his 
absurd  prejudices  have  a  litrJe  unst-ttled  his  brain.  Now, 
dears,  I've  got  a  hundred  tbings  to  see  to,  so  if  either  of  the 
officers  arrive  before  I  come  back  

Enid.  We'll  see  to  them  aunt  (Exit  Mrs.  Dobbinson, 
door  B.    Loud  knock  ontside) 

Ol.  There's  a  knock,  (they  all  race  to  the  window  as  hef ore) 

Maud.  Let's  see  — yes.  it  s  one  <>i  them  in  full  uiiiform. 

Enid.  N^>w  then,  girls,  f-yes  right.  Prepare  to  receive 
cavalry.  Oh^  but  it  will  never  do  to  be  watching  tor  them. 
I'll  take  up  this  book,  you  look  at  the  album,  Maud,  and 
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Olive  Tvill  be  playing  the  piano,  (fhey  all  taJce  their  plarei 
towards  L.  side  of  the  room) 

Bat.  {outside)  In  there,  sir,  please,  sir,  I'll  tell  iraster  and 
missis  youVe  come. 

Enter  Guy  Warrener  into  room  at  hade,  R.c.  Guy 
doesWt  s^e  Girls,  but  goes  to  glass,  puts  up  eye-glass^ 
and  holes  at  himself,  then  puis  down  lance-cap  on 
table  and  twirls  moustache.  Girls  steal  gradually  over 
and  watch  him, 

Enid.  Isn't  he  lovely,  look  at  his  moustHche. 

Maud.  Yes,  but  he's  not  very  tall,  is  he  ? 

Enid.  All  the  better,  I  hate  your  hulking  men.  (Guy  fa7:e« 
antimacassar  cof  llv  and  dusts  his  boots) 

Ol.  Oh,  now  he's  dusting  his  boots. 

Enid.  With  the  antimacassar — what  would  aunt  say  ? 

Maud.  What  will  he  do  next,  I  wonder — oh  !  (Guy  turns 
suddenly  round  and  catches  them ;  they  all  scurry  back  to  their 
places.  Ekid  studies  book  intently,  Maud  is  buried  in  the 
album,  and  Olive  strikes  up  a  noisy  waltz.  Guy  surveys  them 
with  quiet  amusement,  then  comes  down) 

Guy.  How  do  you  do  i  I'm  Guy  Warrener,  8th  Lancers. 
The  Misses  Dobbinson,  I  presume? 

Ol.  {iiervously)  How  do  you  do  ?  No — I'm  Miss  Dobbin- 
son,  this  is  my  cousin.  Miss  Thurston,  Miss  Eilaby. 

Guy.  Aw  !  Delighted,  I'm  sure.  You  all  seemed  very 
much  absorbed  when  I  came  in.  {to  Enid)  Interesting  book, 
that  ? 

Enid.  Awfully  ! 

Guy.  What's  it  called  ? 

Enid.  Good  gracious,  I  never  looked.  (Jtooks)  Oh — er— 
'*  The  Origin  of  the  Pan  Slavonic  Races.** 

Guy.  Really  ?  Well,  it  doesn't  sound  very  enthralling  ; 
origin  of  what's  its  name.    By  the  monkey-raan,  I  suppose  ? 

Ei>id.  Oh,  you  mean  Darwin.  No,  that's  the  origin  of 
species. 

Guy.  Specie  ?  Aye,  that's  more  in  my  line,  I  think  I  could 
guess  the  origin  of  that. 

Enid.  Yes  ?    What  should  you  say  ? 

Guy.  Well,  two  fellows  must  have  been  hard  up,  and  flew 
a  kite  at  least,  that's  usually  the  origin  of  m-^  specie. 

Enid,  {laughing)    You  don't  read  much,  Mr.  Warrener? 

Guy.  No  ;  some  of  our  fellows  do,  though  ;  all  comes  to 
the  same  thing,  you  know,  amongst  fellows  of  the  same 
regiment-. 

Ol.  Mamma  will  be  here  presently  to  welcome  you. 
Guy.  Oh,  no  hurry,  thanks,  very  good  of  her  to  have  uf 
heio     cJi»  1  couldn't  have  »  better  reception  oommittef 
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fh'\n  the  present,    (aside)    Nice   girls,  all  three,  wondef 

which  is  the  heiress. 

Entd.  Your  friend.  Captain  Fetherston? 

(Ivy.  Oh,  he'il  be  here  directlj^  You'll  Ulce  ^im,  good* 
looViug  ch'^P,  Fetherston,  great  favourite  with  the  ladies. 

Enid.  Realh^  ?  And  are  a  great  favourite  with  the 
ladies,  Mr.  Warrener? 

Guy.  Aw  !  Pretty  well,  thanVs,  hut  not  like  Fetherston  ; 
we  call  him  *'  the  destroying  angel."  {aside)  That  girl'i 
tryintrto  chsff  nie. 

Enid.  Dear  me  !  Well,  at  all  events,  you're  not  envious 
of  your  f.  i*^nd,  Mr.  Wiirrener  ? 

Guy.  Not  a  bit.  I'm  not  a  masher,  he  is,  all  comes  to  the 
Banie  in  the  end,  you  know,  keeps  it  in  the  regiment. 

Enid.  What  an  emporium  of  fascination  it  must  be  ! 

Guy.  Pretty  well,  thanks  !  You  dcn't  often  get  a  regiment 
do  '  n  here,  I  suppose  ? 

Enid.  Never,  at  le^st  before  this  I 

Ol.  Except  the  volunteers. 

Maud.  And  you  can't  count  them. 

OuY.  Such  an  awful  lot,  I  suppose,  in  all  senses  t 

Enid.  Yes,  and  you  never  hear  d  such  a  band. 

Guy.  I  know  the  style  of  thing,  managed  on  the  same 
principle  as  whist,  when  in  doubt  play  the  big  drum. 
(knock  outside  ;  Girls  all  make  a  movement  towards  the 
wii>doii\  then,  pull  up)  I  say,  you  know,  if  you'd  like  to  go 
to  the  window,  don't  mind  me. 

Ol.  How  do  you  know  we  go  to  the  window  when  there  is 
aknok? 

Gly.  While!  was  standing  oa  the  doorstep  1  saw  three 
heads  at  the  window, 

MalUD.  Oh,  how  dreadfully  sharp-sisrhted  you  must  be. 

Guy.  (rvvth  inieution,  putting  ujr  his  eye- glass)  I  alwaye 
attempt  to  cultivate  an  eye  for  the  beautiful. 

Enid.  I  see  ;  and  like  other  vegetable  curiosities  you 
cultivate  it  under  glass  ? 

Guy.  Aw  !  Doosed  smart,  that  ?    But  I  trust  by  the  term 

vegetable  "  you  don't  mean  to  imply  you  observe  anything 
verdant,  (aside)  That  girl  s  so  confounded  cute  she  must 
be  the  heiress.  (Enter  Fetherston,  k.c.)  Ah,  Eric  I 
Ladies,  allow  me  to  introduce  Captain  Fetherston.  Miss 
Dobbin  son,  Miss  Ellaby,  Miss  Thurston,  (aside  to  Fbther- 
bton)  Awful  nice  girls,  Eric,  one  of  'em*s  an  heiiess;  I  mean 
lo  go  in  for  her,  so  play  fair. 

Feth.  All  right.     Where  are  our  host  and  his  wif«S 

Guy.  Haven't  turned  up  yet, 

Maud.  Is  that  he,  Enid  ? 

m^Nir.  Yes,  how  my  heart  beats  t 
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Guy.  Y'  u  see  they're  all  nice  girls,  but  the  irorst  of  it  is 
that  1  don't  know  which  is  she. 
Feth.  The  heiress  ? 
Guy.  Yes. 

Feth.  Oh,  I'll  soon  find  that  ont  for  you.  T  know  some- 
thing about  her  already  from  that  old  chap  we  were  to  have 
Btayed  with,  what's  his  name — Lullaby  1 

Maud.  He  doesn't  seem  overjoyed  at  beholding  you 
again,  Enid. 

Enid.  No,  tl  it'',  because  he  doesn't  want  to  draw  atten- 
ti^>n  to  me. 

Maud.  Yes  ?  Well,  to  me  it  looks  rather  as  if  he  didn'tt 
want  to  pay  it. 

Enid.  Nothing  of  the  sort,  he's  approaching  me,  he  comes, 
the  hero  of  my  dreams. 

Ol.  How  lovely  I     "  He  comes,  the  hero  of  her  dreams." 

Feth.  One  of  you  young  ladies  comes  from  Jamaica,  I 
think  ? 

Enid.  Yes,  T  do.  (aside)  He  hfjs  been  makin*^  inquiries 
about  me.  (aloud)  ]  was  born  there,  and  stayed  jnst  while  I 
was  a  child,  then  papa  sent  me  over  to  England  to  Uncle 
Dobbin  son  to  be  educated. 

Feth.  {aside)    This  is  the  heiress, 

Guy..  Hang  me,  if  1  didn't  think  so  all  along.  She  was  so 
doosid  sharp. 

Enid.  I  don't  remember,  consequently,  much  of  Jamaica, 
but  your  tender  interest  in  my  birthplace  is  none  the  less 
•weet  to  me. 

Feth.  (aside)  Tender  interest  ?  What  the  doose  does  she 
mean  ?  (aloud)  Well,  you  see,  I've  got  a  chum  stationed 
there,  that's  all. 

Enid,  (disappointed)   Oh  I 

Guy.  (aside)  Jamaica  is  evidently  a  soft  spot  in  her 
affections,  1  must  '*  fag  up"  Jam  ica.  All  I  know  about  it 
at  present  is,  that  it's  the  place  where  rum  comes  from,  and 
— and— sugar,  1  think,  but  I  wouldn't  be  sure.  The  heireaa 
is  making  the  most  awful  eyes  at  you,  Eric. 

Enid.  Captain  Fetherston,  didn't  you  go  to  meet  your 
sister  when  she  came  home  from  school  at  Southend,  about  a 
year  ago  ? 

Feth.  (sK^rpriscd)  My  sister  Nellie  ?   Yes,  certainly  I  did. 
Enid.  And  don't  you  remember  something  haopening  that 
day? 

Feth.  Happening?   No,  I  don't  think  so. 
Enid.  Didn't  you  notice  anyone  particular  on  the  platforml 
Feth.  Nobody  that  I  can  recall.    S*-ay~yf^s,  there  was  a 
Fvm  litthi  womnn  with  a  big  moustache  and  no  eyebrows. 
£»NU>.  {aside)  Miss  Potts,  (aioyd)  But  no  one  else  f 
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Feth.  No  one  except  a  lot  of  girlish  hobble-de.  hoyi, 
(Maud  and  Olive  titter^  Enid  glares  at  them) 

Enid.  But  what  did  yi)U  say  to  your  sister,  just  as  j^oi 
were  leaving  the  pLitform  ? 

Fkth.  Say  ?  Why — I  really  don*t  think  I  can  remember. 

Enid  Try  and  think,  please  ! 

Feth.  Oh,  1  do  remember  something,  now,  but  it  can't 
possibly  be  what  you  mean. 

Enid.  Oh,  yes,  that's  it,  that's  it ;  you  may  say  it  out,  k 
shan'c  be  in  the  least  ofiended. 

Feth.  Well,  if  you  muse  know,  I  believe  I  said,  *'  What  a 
doose  of  a  lot  of  luggage." 

Maud.  1        Wuo  the  doose    is    that  lovely  girU " 

Ol.       J  {shriek  with  laughter) 

Ol.  Oh,  pray  forgive  me  1  1  must  laugh — it's — oh  !  ha  1 
ha  !  ha  !  ha  I 

Feth.  Laugh  away,  by  all  means  ;  if  I  only  saw  the  joke, 
I'd  join  in. 

Enid,  {with  withering  sarcasm)  Thank  you.  Captain 
Fe.therston. 

Feth.  {aside  to  Guy)  What  on  earth  have  I  done  ?  She 
Beems  offended,  and  the  others,  too  ;  it  strikes  me  they're  all 
a  little  cracked. 

Guy.  I  don't  know  about  cracked,  but  if  they  go  on 
laughing  much  longer  they'll  certainly  burst.  1  hope  it 
isn't  hysterics,  because  if  they  fainc,  we  shall  have  to  bring 
them  to,  and  we  haven't  any  feathers  to  burn. 

Enter  Dobbinson  and  Mrs.  Dobbinson,  door  r. 

Mrs.  D.  There  you  are,  Samuel,  now  then,  say  you're 
delighted  to  see  them. 

Dob.  Matilda,  I  can't  and  1  won't. 

Mrs.  D.  Samuel  ! 

Dob.  Oh,  lor  1  I  suppose  I  must,  (aloud)  Gentlemen, 
let  me  welcome  you  to  Mudboraugh^sand  tell  yoa  how  pleased 
I  am  to  see  you  m  my  house,  {he  gives  a  single  spasmodic 
jerk  to  each  of  their  hands  as  if  they  loere  pump-handles^  then 
turns  his  back  abruptly  and  stalks  up  stage) 

Mrs.  D.  I  can't  tell  you  how  more  than  delighted  we  are 
to  see  you. 

Feth.  You're  awfully  kind,  I'm  sure,  {crosses) 

Guy.  Quite  too  awfully,  {aside)    Look  at  the  old  girl'i 

kit,  Eric,  say  something  pretty  about  it. 

Feth.  The  service  seems  to  be  most  flatteringly  popular 

here,  and  as  for  the  compliment  paid  to  us  particularly  in 

your  own  person,  madam,  1  m  quite  at  a  loss  to  express  our 

gratitude. 

Mrs.  D.  Ah,  you  mean  my  uniform,  I  hope  you  wouldn'l 
\>e  ashamed  of  me  as  a  brother  othoer. 
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Pets.  I  ihould  be  proud  to  serve  under  your  comirifind, 
it's  the  usual  privilege  of  ladies  to  give  commissions,  bub  if 
you  could  be  prevailed  on  to  accf  pt  one  

Guy.  (aside)  We  shouldn't  be  the  first  regiment  who  had 
h^d  an  old  womnn  for  a  colonel. 

Dob.  (loohing  at  girls)  What  are  those  idinfs  gigglin<?  at  ? 
Their  poor  silly  heads  are  turned  already  by  these  miiirary 
pests.  Look  at  the  puppies  bowing  and  srrinning,  5tnd 
Matilda,  the  old  fool,  grinning  and  encouraginsf  them— it*a 
Bickening,  positively  sickening.    Yah  !  How  I  hate  soldieis  I 

Knid.  (overhearing  last  sentence)    So  do  T,  uncle. 

Dob.  Do  you,  my  dear !  I  always  said  you  were  a 
Bensible  girl ;  you  shall  have  a  bracelet  when  they're  gono 
away,  hang  me,  if  it  shan't  be  a  diamond  one. 

Enid.  Thank  you.  uncle,  you're  a  dear,  (looJchig  at 
Fetherston)  Oh,  how  I  hate  him,  I'll  never  forgive  him 
for  making  me  look  9o  small.    Never  ! 

Maud.  Oh,  Enid  dear,  forgive  us  for  laughing,  but  it  was 
BO  funny. 

Ol.  (beginning  to  lavgfi  again)  Yes,  it  was  ao  funny, 

Enid.  Of  course,  girls,  I  don't  mind  you,  but  I'll  never  for- 
give himy  never,  as  long  as  I  live.    I  wish  I  could  punish  him. 

Maud.  Vv^hy  not  make  love  to  Mr.  Warrener  ?  Perhaps 
that  would  make  him  jealous. 

Enid.  Happy  thought  I  I  will ;  I'll  begin  at  once,  (moves 
aivay) 

Ol.  Oh,  Mand,  what  did  you  do  that  fort 
Maud.  Do  what? 

Ol.  Set  her  on  to  Mr.  Warrener.  I  want  him,  and  now 
ihr'll  take  him  from  me  ;  oh  dear  !  • 

Feth.  Guy,  time's  up,  we  must  be  gonjg. 

Mrs.  D.  Oh,  not  before  lunch,  C-int,<iin. 

Feth.  I'm  afraid  duty  must  come  before  lunch  even,  Mrs. 
Di  bbinson  ;  we  must  go  through  the  town  with  the  men,  and 
Bee  them  billetted,  and  then  we  will  return  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble.   Come,  Guy  ;  an  revoir,  ladies,  Mr.  Dobbin«ou. 

E>;iD.  (with  empressement)  Good-bye,  Mr.  Warrener.  I 
shall  watch  for  you  when  you  p«ss  the  window.    An  reroir  \ 

Guy.  (aside  to  Fethekston)  Nice  girl!  Think  I'm 
making  the  running,  eh,  Eric  ?  You  don't  mind  my  cutting 
you  out;  all  the  same,  you  know,  as  if  she  were  spotuis  on 
you,  so  long  as  it's  in  the  reginient.  (Extuni  Guy  and 
Fetherston,  r.c.  ;  l-noch) 

Mrs.  D.  There's  INlr.  Ellaby's  knock. 

Ell.  (sings  oviside) 

Oh,  the  nine':v-f^f^h  hnvp  rnnrchor^  away, 
And  they've  lelt  the  <<itls  in  a  tt^nible  way. 
jRum-ti-iddity,  i^am-ti-iddity,  intern- ti-iddity,  Turn. 
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Ell.  Ah,  liere  you  all  are  ;  well,  they're  comincj,  Mrs. 
Dnbbinsoii,  they're  coming,  girls,  chargers  trampling,  scab- 
bard s  gleaming, pennons  waving  in  the  wind,  band  playing— 

Dob.  As'ses  braying  

Ell.  All  the  town  have  turned  out  to  do  them  honour, 
everybody  is  all  agog  with  excit^^ment. 

Batters  enters  r.c,  showing  in  Talbot, 

Mils.  D.  That's  right,  Mr.  Talbot,  you're  as  good  as  your 
word,  I  see. 

Tal.  I  hope  you'll  always  find  me  so,  Mrs.  Dobbinson  ; 
the  regiment  is  coaiing,  I  hear,  they've  left  the  station, 
they'll  soon  be  here  now.  Really,  you  know,  the 
excitecnent  seems  catching.    I  feel  quite  enthusiastic. 

Ell.  Enthusiastic  is  no  word  for  me.  I'm  wild  with  it, 
sir,  wild  with  it  ! 

Dob,  Raving  mad,  if  you  ask  me.  (drum  heard  in  the 
distance) 

Enid.  Oh  listen,  listen  !    I  can  hear  the  drum. 

Ol.  So  can  I,  and  hark,  they're  cheering  ;  come  and  look 
out,  Maud,    (sound  of  band  comes  nearer) 

Ell.  (pranchig  up  and  doivn  the  stage,  humming  march- 
tune  and  leaving  his  handkerchief)  Ha,  Dt^bbin,  my  boy  ; 
there's  music  for  you,  doesn't  that  make  your  pulse  go 
quicker  ?  How  do  you  feel  now  ? 

Dob.  Feel,  I  feel  as  if  I  should  like  to  lie  down  on  the 
hearthrus:  and  kick. 

Ell.  Here  they  come !  Now  you  can  hear  the  band. 
Open  the  windows,  girls,  come  airing  with  those  bouqnets, 
Mrs.  D.^bbinson.  Ha  !  ha.  This  makes  me  feel  a  boy  again. 
Oh,  ter-rum-tiddy-iddy-rum-tum-tum.Come  along,  Dobbin, 
come  to  the  window,  come  on  ! 

Dob.  I'm  hanged  if  I  do,  there  !  I'm  not  going  to  make 
a  Punch  and  Judy  show  of  myself  at  my  time  of  life.  I 
never  saw  such  a  couple  of  bold-faced  girls  in  my  life.  Come 
away  from  that  window,  Olive,  at  once,  miss,  do  you  hear — 
at  once  1 

Ol.  I  shan't,  pa,  so  there. 

Dob.  Oh,  oh  !  to  be  defied  by  my  own  child  ;  this  tops  it  t 
Maud.  Oh,  it's  lovely.    Cheer,  Mr.  Talbot  I 
Ell.  Ready  with  that  bouquet,  Mrs.  Dobbinson.  Now 
then,  go ! 

Mrs  D.  Oh,  dear  I  I've  hit  the  Colonel's  charger  on  the 
nose  ! 

Dob.  And  thrown  the  whole  affair  into  confusion.  Now, 
I'll  cheer.  Hurrah  I  Hurrah  1  (gets  on  chair  and  falls  oven 
Business  to  finish  act) 

Act  Drop. 
End  of  Act  L 
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ACT  II. 

BcENB.  — Momtn  g-roomatMR.  Ellaby's,  h  an  dsom  ely- furnished^ 
large  French  window  at  back,  c,  opoiing  into  gardens  ai 
back  of  lohich  is  seen  the  river  ;  doors  r.  and  L.  ;  large  screen 
standing  in  r.  corner  ;  piano  down^  R.  ;  Enid,  Olive  and 
Maud  discovered  when  act  drop  rises;  Enid  at  piano,  ploy- 
ing;  Maud  seated,  l.c,  doing  fancy  work  ;  Olive  leaning 
against  window  and  looking  out. 

Enid,  (a*  piano)  How  time  flies  !  fancy,  it's  two  wholt 
days  since  they  came. 

Ol.  {at  window)  And  they  only  stay  two  more.  Two 
Bhort  days  I 

Maud,  (l.c.)  Ah  !  Soldiers  are  fleeting  joys  !  They  love 
and  they  ride  away  !  Well,  J'm  content!  *'  If  they  be  not  fair 
to  me  what  care  I  how  fair  they  be 

Ol.  Oh,  yes  1  It's  all  very  well  for  you,  your  officers 
are  quite  plain,  if  they'd  been  as  good-looking  as  Mr. 
Warrener  and  Captain  Fetherston,  you  wouldn't  take  it  quite 
BO  pliilosophically  ! 

Enid.  Where  are  your  officers,  by-the  way,  Maud  ? 

Maud.  Gone  to  see  the  General,  or  something  ;  they 
won't  be  back  this  evening.  I  suppose  yours  will  be  here 
directly  ? 

Ol.  Yes !  They  were  to  follow  us  over— heigho  !  1 
shall  go  into  the  garden.  *'  Come  into  the  garden,  Maud," 
will  you  ? 

Maud.  No  thanks,  dear ;  you  can  go  and  watch  for  him 
**at  the  gate  alone." 
Ol.  What  '*him*'  ? 

Maud.  No,  dear— you  mean,   which  f  (Exit  Olive,  c.) 
Enid,  do  you  know,  I've  got  something  to  tell  you  ? 
Enid.  Yes  ?    What  is  it  ? 

Maud.  Why,  I'm  converted  to  your  doctrine,  love  atfirsk 

iight  you  know  

Enid.  Oh  !  that ! 

Maud.  Yes,  just  that — fever,  electric  shock,  feeling  as  if 
I'd  known  him  for  years. 

Enid.  Really  ?    Oh  I  I've  done  with  all  that  rubbish  ! 
Maud.  Have  you  ?    Since  when  ? 

Enid.  Since  the  day  before  yesterday,    (risps,  downn.) 
Maud.  What  1  haven't  yo\JL  forgiven  him  about  the  lug- 
gage yet? 

Enid,  {sits  on  ottoman)  No,  and  don't  mean  to.  Oh,  Maud, 
you've  no  idea  how  he  has  annoyed  me  !  Of  course  I  wa-* 
ancry  at  his  making  me  look  ridiculous  the  otht^v  day,  so  I 
determined  t<»  pnnis>h  him  by  beinijf  dreadful]}'  cool  and 
ilisbaut,  but  he  didn't  even  seem  to  see  it  1  Then  I  turned 
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rourd  fell©  otTier  way,  and  did  the  sweetly  amlaWe ;  but  at 

tbnb  dinn'thave  any  m  re  e'Fet^t  [  proceeded  to  make  love  to 
Wr.  Warreaer,  in  hopes  of  making  him  jealous. 
Maud.  And  did  it '{ 

Enid.  Not  an  atom  !  and  poor  Olive  didn't  like  it  a  bit. 
Maud.  And  did  Mr.  Warrener? 

Enid.  Didn't  he  just  !  Oh  !  he's  the  greatest  fun,  he  baa 
evidently  been  ''getting  up"  Jamaica,  by  way  of  a  shoit 
cut  to  my  ailections,  and  the  amount  of  inforniation  he  haa 
rj)anaged  to  acquire  is  sinvjly  marvellous  ! 

Maud.  But  don't  you  think  it  was  rather  a  shame  to  take 
him  away  from  Olive] 

Enid,  (rises)  Well,  perhaps  it  was,  but  all's  fair  in  love 
and  war,  and  I  me\n  war,  war  to  the  knife,  with  Captain 
Fetherston !  Hush!  not  a  word  more,  here  they  come. 
{Enter  from  trindow  Fetherston  and  Guy  in  undresi 
vniformt  with  Olive)  Aha  I  gallant  warriors,  here  you  are 
at  last ! 

OuY.  How  do  you  do,  Miss  Ellaby  ?  Charming  place  this. 
(Guy  crosses  to  Maud.    Maud  goes  np  to  Fetherston) 

Enid,  (watching  Olive,  who  is  carrying  on  an  apparently 
animated  conversation  with  Fetherston)  That  odious 
Captain  Fetherston,  ho  is  not  even  looking  at  me,  and  I'm 
aure  he  doesn't  care  for  Olive  1 

Guy.  (coming  down  to  Enid  ;  aside)  Now  for  another  go 
at  Jauiaica.  I'll  tip  her  a  bit  of  the  natural  history  of  the 
island  this  time.  liOt's  see,  '*  The  mountains  are,"  &c.,  t&c. 
Yes,  that's  it,  I've  got  it  all  right  ! 

Ol.  (aside)  There's  Enid  flirting  shamefully  with  Mr. 
Warrener,  and  she's  not  a  bit  in  love  with  him.  It's — it'a 
quite  wicked  the  way  she  goes  on  ! 

Feth.  I'm  afraid  something's  upset  you.  Miss  Dobbinson, 
you  don't  seem  happy  this  morning  ! 

Ol.  Oh,  yes,  I  am,  wonderfully  happy  !  Ha,  ha  ! 

Feth.  {aside)  Well  !  I  shouldn't  have  thought  it ! 

Enid.  Dear  me,  Mr.  Warrener  !  What  a  lot  you  do  know 
ibout  Jamaica,  you  astonish  me  !  Now  Captain  Fetherston, 
for  instance,  knows  nothing  of  the  West  Indies. 

Guy,  No,  ignorant  beggar!  Poor  Erie,  you  know,  very 
nice  to  look  at,  but  no  mind  !  {aside)  Mustn't  allow  her  to 
get  spoons  on  him.  (aloud)  Yes,  none  of  our  fellows  know 
BO  much  about  Jamaica  as  1  do,  never  you  talk  to  them  about 
it,  come  to  me  ;  all  the  same  you  know,  I  enjoy  talking  about 
it,  don't  you  know  !  (aside)  What  awful  lies  I'm  telling  ! 
{aloud'  Siich  a  swagger  place  Jamaica,  such  mountains!  so 
— so— thundering  big,  you  know,  thickets  of  flowers  up  the 
Hides  and  snow  on  the  top —like —like  twelith-cako.  (asiU<e) 
Luther  neat  hat  t 
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Feth.  Very  pretty  grounds  here,  Miss  Dobbinson  t 
Ol.  Very,    {loohihg  at  Guy  and  Eisid)  How  horrid  they 
are  ! 

Feth.  (aside)  Kum  girl,  this  !  (aloud)  How  these  islets 
improve  the  river ! 

Ul.  Certainly,  (aside)  How  he's  looking  at  her  1  and  he's 
got  such  beautiful  eyes  ! 

Feth.  Wonderfully  vivid  green  ! 

Ol.  They're  nothing  of  the  kind  !  They're  a  lovely  grey  1 
Feth.  VVhat? 

Ol.  Oh  !  I  beg  your  pardon  !  1 — I — thought  you  said  

Feth.  Eyes  ?  No,  I  asisure  you,  islets.  Shall  we  take  a 
fitroll  and  look  at  them  ? 

Ol.  Delighted  to  !  {aside)  I  wish  I  could  say  no, — what  a 
nuisance  he  is  and  why  doesn't  he  go  to  Enid  ?  Oh 
dear  !  life  seems  made  up  of  what  you  don't  want,  and  what 
you  can't  have  I  (Exeunt  Fetherston  ai<(i  Olive  window^ 
c  f 0  L. ) 

Maud,  {looking  aftf.r  them  and  at  Guy  and  Enid)  Well, 
this  is  charming— for  me  I  1  don't  like  the  role  of  gigantic 
•*  gooseberry  "  at  all ! 

Enid.  There's  Olive  gone  off  with  Captain  Fetherston— 

I  bate  them  both  !  (crosses) 

Guy.  Yes,  the  blue  mountains  of  Jamaica  are  wonderful  f 
Enid.  I  wish  he  were  at  the  top  of  them,  and  all  the  rest 
of  his  horrid  regiment ! 
Guy,  They're  wooded  all  the  wav  up  1 
Enid.  That  accounts  for  their  being  so  thick-headed  ! 
Guy.  What?    The  blue  

Enid.  No,  the  reg—  that  is — didn't   you  say  you  kept 

I I  aJl  in  the  regiment  ? 

Guy.  Not  that  I'm  aware  of.  (aside)  What  the  doose  is 
she  talk'ng  about  1  (aloud)  You  know  why  it's  called 
Jamaica  ? 

Enid.  No.  (aside)  What  are  tho^e  two  saying,  1  wonder  ! 
(aloud)  Is  it  a  conundrum  ?  I'll  give  it  up,  that  [is,  you  can 
answer  it  yourself,  and  go  up  tup  

Guy.  Top  1    What  of? 

Enid.  Oh  !  top  of  the  class,  top  of  the  blue  mountains, 

top  of  anywhere  you  like. 

Guy.  She's  as  mad  as  a  hatter  !    (stares  at  her) 

Enid,  (seeing  him  and  recollecting  hen^e^f)  Oh,  I  beg  pardon, 

I  know  you  don't  mind  chaff  ;  do  go  on  again— if  you  haven't 

done. 

Guy.  Oh,  no  !  {complacently)  I  know  lots  more.  (Enid 
groans)  It's  rnred  Jamnica,  because  it's  the  land  of  wood 
and  wtittT  !  n'ler  an^f  .  don't  you  know,  ia  a  compound  ol 
two  words  ihaL  mean  wood  and  water. 
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Enid.  Gracious  powers  !  I  shall  have  wood  and  water  oil 
the  brain  if  he  ^jots  on  much  longer— and  I  must  go  aftef 
those  two.  (aloud)  Talking  of  wood  and  water,  Mr. 
Warrener,  you  haven't  ieen  the  river  yet ;  come  along,  and 
I'll  show  it  to  you. 

Guy.  But  wouldn't  you  rather  stop  here  and  talk  about 
your  native  land  ? 

Enid,  (aside)  Oh  !  That  quite  decides  it  !  (alond)  Come 
out  into  the  garden  and  have  some  tennis. 

Guy.  All  right,  [aside)  Just  like  a  woman,  so  beastly 
contradictory  !    (Exits  with  Enid,  c,  and  crossps,  R.) 

Maud.  Pair  number  two  dropped  off,  and  I'm  left  bloom- 
ing alone,  like  the  last  rose  of  summer  !  This  is  what  cornea 
of  being  generous  and  giving  up  one's  guests  to  one's  frieutls! 
I  suppose  I  shall  be  bridesmaid  at  both  their  weddmgs,  and 
then  I  shall  be  my  own  maid — old  maid  for  the  rest  of  my 
days,  with  the  refrain  of — (sings) 

•*  Oh,  dear,  what  can  the  matter  be  ? 
Oh,  dear,  what  shall  I  do  ? 
Oh,  naebody's  coming  to  marry  me, 
Naebody's  coming  to  woo  !  " 

Tal.  (^00^5  in  at  window,  then  steps  in)  I  say,  you'll 
pardon  me,  but  I  realty  can't  take  even  yonr  word  for  that. 

Maud.  Oh,  Mr.  Talbot  !  ^ 

Tal.  Yes,  it's  me,  that  is— by-the-way,  what  prompted 
you  to  sing  that  very  doleful  ditty  ? 

Mau^.  Oh,  I  don't  knuw;  like  what's  his-name,  I'm  saddest 
when  i  sing. 

Tal.  Oh,  I  see  !    Then  you  don't  like  old  maidismi 
Maud.  Hardly  ;  do  you  like  old  maids  ? 
Tal.  Well,  no.    I  prefer  *em  young. 

Maud.  What  a  dreadfully  unclerical  remark  1  e's 
your  shy  manner  that  you  asked  me  the  other  day  .l  I'd 
observed  ? 

Tal.  You've  got  such  a  way  of  making  a  fellow  at  home. 
By  Jove,  what  a  lucky  fellow  he'll  be  whom  you  make  at 
home  for  always  ! 

Maud.  Oh  !  you  mean  uncle.  Of  course,  youVe  come  to 
see  him.    I'll  run  and  fetch  him.  {goiiig,  l.) 

Tal.  No  !  Oh,  1  say,  don't  I  Stay  here,  never  mind 
your  uncle. 

Maud.  But  don't  you  want  to  see  him  ? 

Tal.  Not  a  little  bit ;  that  is— yes,  of  course — oh  !  you 
know  what  I  mean  !    I  wane  to  see  you  more. 

Maud.  See  me  more?  Oh,  of  course,  you  will.  I'm  only 
jusc  going  to  fetch  him,  an  reooir.  (aside)  I  don't  think  I 
ftbali  have  to  play  gouseborry  now  !  {Ji]jci,is  door,  L.) 

Tal.  She  certainly  is  the  j  oiliest  girl  I've  ever  seeny  and 
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Ae's  so  pretty,  too  1    By  Jove,  there^s  an  album.    I  wonder 

if  tiiere  s  a  photo  of  her  in  it.  I'll  have  a  luok.  {goes  down 
to  table,  R.  corner,  and  takes  album) 

Guy,  k.,  and  Fetherston,  l.,  re-entev',  o.,from  opposite 

sides  and  meet  each  other, 

Guy.  Hallo  I  What  brings  you  back  1  I  thought  you 
were  with  the  little  Dobbinson  girl. 

Feth.  So  I  was,  but  she  showed  so  unmistakably  thab 
she  didn't  want  me  thai:  I  levanted  back  here;  but  I  thought 
you  were  gone  off  with  the  heiress  \ 

Guy.  I  should  like  to  !  No,  she  took  me  out  in  the  garden 
to  play  tennis,  she  said,  but  we  hadn't  been  there  five 
uiinules  before  she  shunted  me, and  walked  <jfi'in  the  direction 
you  two  had  taken.  I  think  playing  fast  and  loose  is  mora 
htr  little  game  than  tennis. 

I  axH.  You're  right,  I  think. 

G'JY.  And  you've  no  idea  of  the  pains  Td  taVen  to  grind 
up  all  about  that  beastly  Jamaica.  You  never  heard  such  ft 
confounded  lot  of  exports  as  they  have,  besides  the  moun- 
tains, and  the  rivers,  and  the  reptiles,  and  the  rats — there 
are  a  lot  of  rats. 

Feth.  Are  there? 

Guy.  Aren't  there,  tbey  kill  fifty  thousand  of  *em  a  year 
on  some  of  the  big  estates,  and  it  don't  seem  to  make  any 
difference.  I  should  think  Jamaica  would  be  a  good  sort  of 
place  to  have  D.T.'s,  'cos  you  couldn't  possibly  see  more  rata 
than  there  really  are.  And  to  think  I  was  really  ass 
enough  to  fag  it  all  up  1  It's  my  belief,  Eric,  she's  spoons  on 
you, 

Feth.  Nonsense !  She  wants  to  fascinate  me,  jual 
because  she  sees  I  don't  care  about  her. 

Guy.  Do  you  mean  to  say  seriously  you  don't  want  to  go 
in  for  her  ? 

Feth.  Quite  seriously!  (rises,  dovm  it.) 

Guy.  Oh  !  very  well  then,  I  shall  keep  on,  you  know  ;  we 
can't  let  such  a  good  thing  ofo  out  of  the  regiment. 

Feth.  {seeing  Talbot)  Hush  1    There's  some  one  there  I 

Guy.  By  Jove  !  It's  a  devil  dodger  1 

Tal.  {coming  forward)  Allow  me  to  introduce  myself,  I'm 
the  curate  here,  name — Talbot. 

Guy.  How  do  you  do?  {with  change  of  manner)  Why! 
hang  me,  if  it  isn't  Jack  Talbot,  of  Oriel— noisy  Jack — 
tonod  down  and  turned  out  with  a  black  kit  1  H  jW  are  you, 
old  man  1 

Feth.  Awfully  glad  to  tumble  across  you  ^gdn,  but,  I 
say,  what's  the  meaning  of  this  ?  {lifts  tails  of  his  long  clerical 
coat  ivith  cane,  Guy  does  the  same  with  termis  bat  he  has  in  hit 
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hand^  then  they  spin  him  round  alternate  waySj  and  eath  ho\ 
him  np  and  down  and  langh) 

Tal.  Don't,  I  say,  don't,  there's  good  fellowa  ;  consider  my 
cloth. 

Feth.  His  cloth  !  That's  lovely  I  He  talks  as  if  he  were 
u  waiter,  and  we'd  upset  some  gravy  on  his  table  ! 

Guy.  He  doesn't  look  unlike  a  waiter,  too,  in  that  get  up  ; 

black's  not  quite  seedy  enough  ;  perhaps— but  (puts  up 

eyeglass  and  hols  at  him) 

Feth.  But  in  sober  earnest— whatever  made  you  go  in 
for  this  sort  of  thing  ?  {touching  coat  again) 

Tal.  I'll  tell  you.  We  had  a  living  in  the  gift  of  the 
family,  and  the  present  incumbent  was  very  ill — hopelessly,  as 
we  thought — so  the  governor  insisted  on  my  going  in  for  it 

Guy.  I  see  ;  he  thought  as  there  was  no  chance  of  yom 
getting  your  own  living,  you*d  better  take  somebody  else's— 
ready  made  ! 

Tal.  Just  so,  when,  no  sooner  was  If  airly  committed  to  it, 
than  the  incumbent  recovered,  and  I  was  left  stranded,  and 
had  to  come  and  be  curate  here  ;  nice  case,  isn't  it  ? 

Guy.  Yes  ;  I  should  say  it  was  a  case  where  prevention 
would  have  been  better  than  curacy, 

Feth.  Hush  !    Here's  somebody  coming,  {crosses^  R.o.) 

Enter  Maud  and  Ellaby,  l. 
Maud.  Here's  uncle,  Mr.  Talbot. 

Ell.  Pleased  to  see  you,  Mr.  Talbot ;  ah  ?  and  you  also, 
my  brave  warriors,  always  pleastd  to  welcome  the  gallant 
defenders  of  our  country,  aren't  we,  Maud  ?  Love  all  the 
army,  rank  and  file. 

Feth.  Very  glad  to  hear  you  «ay  so  ;  you're  most  kind. 
{aside  to  Guy)  Jolly  old  cock  ! 

Guy.  Yes,  Bantam-cock  ;  game  little  bird  ! 

Maud.  And  the  Church,  too,  uncle  ;  you  like  the  Church? 

Ell.  Church  !  Oh,  yes,  of  course.  Church  and  State.  I'm 
a  thorough-going  Tory  ;  you'll  alwaya  be  welcome  here,  Mr. 
Talbot. 

Tal.  Er— er— thank  you.  Ahem!  (getting  oui  nott-hook 
mnd  glancing  at  it  furtively^  then  holding  it  behind  him) 

Guy.  (aside  to  Fetherston)  I  say,  what's  wrong  with 
Jack  ?    Look  how  he's  blushing  and  clearing  his  throat ! 

Feth.  Old  gent's  a  parishioner.  Jack's  going  to  give  him 
a  taste  of  his  quality  in  the  pulpit. 

Tal.  Ahem  !  '*  In  these  day©,  when  a  great  revival  is  up- 
heaving  " 

Feth.  Told  you  so. 

Maud,  (aside)  Oh,  dear!  he's  going  to  begin  that  funny 
liitle  speech. 
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TiL.  Ahem — er— ahem  !  

Feth.  It  ain't  extempore,  evidently.  Jack's  all  at  sea  ? 
Guy.  Of  course  ;  didn't  you  hear  he'd  got  to  the  uphe»ving 
part  of  it  ? 

Tal,  Upheaving  the  bosom  of  our  ancient  and  national 
Church  

Guy.  (aside  to  Fethbrston)  'Say,  he's  got  the  ancient 
and  thingummy  all  down  in  his  pocket-bnok,  twig  it  behind 
his  back  1    I'll  take  it  away  from  him  I  (crosses) 

Tal.  **  When  besRt  by  the  attack  of  remorseless  enemies 

from  without  "  (Gui'  steals  up  behind  kim  avA  snatchei 

note-book  aivay)  Oh,  don't,  I  say,  don't !  It's  too  bad  I 
what  is  it  comes  next?  Whatever  shall  I  do — {aloud) — 
without — without — that  is,  without  

Guy.  (prompting)  My  notes. 

Tal.  Without  my  notes  ?  No — no — I  didn't  mean  that. 
{wipes  his  forehead  with  an  agonised  expression) 

Ell.  W^hat's  the  matter  with  him  ?  I  say,Ma»id,  my  dear, 
I'm  afraid  the  poor  young  man's  not  quite  well. 

Maud.  No  uncle,  dear,  it  isn't  that — it's— it's — only  a 
little  speech  he  thinks  it  a  proper  thing  to  make  when  he 
calls  the  first  time  on  a  parishioner,  and  he*s  got  rather 
muddled — that's  all. 

Ell.  Oh  !  is  that  all  ?  Never  mind,  young  sir,  try  back  ; 
if  your  horse  refuses  the  gate  the  first  time,  put  him  at  it 
again. 

Tal.  (aside  to  Guy)  Give  me  back  those  notes,  there  is  a 
dear  fellow  ! 

Guy.  No,  no,  my  boy,  it's  all  right !  Til  prompt  you. 
Tal.  No,  I'll  "be  d — isestablished  if  you  do  ! 
Serv.  (off  Jj,,  announcing)  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Do»bbinson. 
Tal.  Thank  goodness  ! 

Ell.  Ah  !  Dobbin,  here  you  are  at  last !  better  late  than 
never  ;  why  didn't  you  come  over  with  the  girls  ? 

Dob.  Why  !  ugh  !  you'd  better  ask  Mrs.  D. 

Mrs.  D.  Where  are  our  girls,  Maud,  dear  ? 

Maud.  In  the  garden,  I  think. 

Dob.  It's  a  wonder  those  puppies  aren't  wi^h  them. 

Maud.  Oh,  no  !  here  they  are  !  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dobbin- 
BON  and  Ellaby  meet  girls  at  back  and  stroll  off) 

Enter  Olive  and  Enid. 

Tal.  Talk  of  angels  and  you  hear  the  rustle  of  theif 
wings  ! 

Enid.  Captain  Fetherston,  do  you  know  before  we  came 
over  this  morning  I  was  so  admiring  y<>>jr  horses  !  I  like 
them  both,  especially  the  bay,  1  ahould  ao  like  to  ride  hiua  t 
May  I  f 
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Feth.  Cerfafnly,  if  you  wish  it,  though  Vm  afraid  h* 
requires  a  somewhat  firmer  hand  than  a  lady'p,  and  pardon 
me,  a  little  less  capricious  treatment ;  sugar  at  the  one 
moment  and  the  whip  the  next  would  hardly,  I'm  afraid, 
Buit  his  temper. 

Enid.  Has  he  a  temper  then  ?  Is  it  like  master,  like 
horse  ? 

Feth.  Well,  perhaps  coquetry  might  rouae  temper  in 
both  man  and  beast. 

Enid.  Ah !  Captain  Fetherston,  you  think  me  all  that's 
disagreeable,  don't  you  ? 

Feth.  Not  quite  ally  I  hold  him  less  than  knight,  yea, 
scarcely  man,  who  lets  his  heart  be  vexed  with  any  gentle 
maiden's  waywardness." 

Enid.  Coquetry  and  waywardness  I  Have  you  any  more 
faults  to  tell  me  of  ? 

Feth.  Have  I  told  you  of  any  ?  If  so,  I  apologise,  for  T 
had  no  right,  and  you  must  think  me  all  that's  disagreeable^ 
so  I'll  make  room  for  a  pleasanter  companion,  {bowts  a7id 
itrolls  away  to  window) 

Enid.  He's  positively  hateful !  {Exit  Fetherston,  c.) 

Guy.  There  goes  Fetherston,  I  wonder  if  she  

Tal.  What  ahtl 

Guy.  Ah  1  I  forgot,  you  don't  know.  Jack,  I've  got  some* 
thing  to  tell  you  now. 

Tal.  That's  odd,  because  I've  got  something  to  tell  you. 
Guy.  I  want  your  advice. 
Tal.  And  I  want  yours. 

Guy.  All  right !  Come  along,  and  we'll  exchange  counsel 
and  confidence,  {tliey  go  off,  R.,  and  stroll  backwards  and  for- 
wards past  window) 

Olive.  Oh,  dear  I  Now  he's  gone  off  with  the  curate  I  I 
never  get  a  chance  of  speaking  to  him,  and  he  doesn't  care  a 
bit  about  me,  only  about  Enid,  and  she  cares  for  nobody  but 
Captain  Fetherston,  who  doesn't  care  a  bit  about  her. 

Maud.  Come,  girls,  and  have  a  chat  in  my  private  sanctunic 
^hy  1  I've  hardly  seen  anything  of  you  yet  !  Come  along. 
{they  go  off  door^  L.  Guy  and  Talbot  have  stood  outside  win' 
doiv  at  conclusion  of  scene  and  now  come  down  as  if  continuing 
conversation) 

Tal.  Then  T  understand  you're  in  love  with  Miss  Thurston, 
and  aren't  q;uite  sure  if  the  attraction's  mutual ;  and,  in- 
dependent of  that,  you  are  quite  sure  her  guardian,  Mr. 
Dybbinson,  won't  approve  ? 

Guy.  Dead  positive;  the  old  gentleman's  got  a  holy  horror 
of  soldiers.  Now,  if  it  were  the  old  bntFer  who  hangs  out 
here,  and  I  were  spoons  on  his  girl,  it  wnnld  be  all  right,— 
not  that  I'm  likely  to  be,  but  I've  no  doubt  one  of  our  fellows 
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will  carry  fcet  off,  if  I  don't  do  it  myself,  yon  know. 
It's  all  the  same  so  long  as  we  keep  lier  in  the  regiment  1 
(Talbot  expresses  dissent)    Eh  I    What's  the  matter  ? 

Tal.  Why,  look  here,  Guy,  the  fact  is  I  hope  none  of 
y  >ur  fellows  will  get  spoons  on  her,  because,  you  know — 
well,  because  

Guy.  You're  gone  on  her  yourself  I  Does  she  like  you,  do 
you  think  ? 

Tal,  I  think  so,  that  is,  I  don't  know  why  she  shouldn't  ; 
but  there's  the  uncle  to  be  considered,  and  he  likes  soldiers. 

Guy.  Old  boy's  no  fool.  I  suppose,  though,  money  might 
do  something.  Your  governor  s  pretty  warm,  eh  ?  Got  a 
pi)t  of  monej ,  hasn't  he  ? 

Tal.  Yes,  but  it  might  be  a  pot  of  glue  from  the  way  he 
sticks  to  it. 

Guy.  Never  mind,  you've  got  the  expectation  of  it,  you 
know  ;  the  old  gentleman  can't  take  it  with  him  when  he 
goes,  and  if  he  did,  it  would  melt!  But  now,  what's  to 
be  done  about  me  f  I'm  worse  off  than  you,  for  I'm  very 
doubtful  as  to  whether  I'm  even  right  with  the  lady,  and 
I  know  old  Dobbin  would  have  an  apoplectic  fit  at  the  bare 
idea  of  me. 

Tal.  A.h  !    But  he's  only  her  guardian,  isn't  he  ?  She's  gol 
A  father  somewhere. 
Guy.  In  Jamaica. 

Tal.  That's  a  goodish  way  off— let's  see,  where  is  it  t 
Guy.  (in  guide  hook  manner,  as  if  repeati*i(j  a  lesson  learnt 
by  rote)  '*  Jamaica  is  the  most  important  of  the  West 
Indian  Islands,  and  lies  to  the  south  of  that  group,  and 
contiguous  to  San  Domingo  ;  its  exact  position  upon  the 
map  is  longitude  76*^  45'  N.,  latitude  18°  12'  W." 
Tal.  Qallo,  you've  got  it  very  pat ! 

Guy.  So'd  you  have,  if  you  d  crammed  the  depressing; 
particulars  of  that  island  of  dyspeptie  products  as  hard  as  I 
hnve  I  On  a  low  estimate,  1  could  keep  you  going  with 
facts  about  Jamaica  from  now  to  the  middle  of  next  week. 
See  here — The  exports  consist  of  molasses,  rum,  pimento 
— what  the  blazes  is  pimento"? — pineapples,  ginger  ** 

Tal.  No,  no,  don't,  there's  a  good  fellow  ! 

Guy.  The  amount  of  ginger  that  comes  from  that  place  ia 
simply  astonishing  ;  they  export  about  a  million  barrelf 
annually. 

Tal  Oh,  bother  the  ginger  ! 

Guy.  I  did,  dear  boy,  and  it  bothered  me,  I  can  tell  yoa. 
Bub  ginger  apart,  what  am  I  to  do  'i 

Tal.  By  Jove,  I  have  it  1  Send  a  telegram  to  Jamaica  for 
her  father's  consent  1 

QVY.  Happy  thought ;  I  will.  I  will  write  it  at  once,  they 
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can  copy  this  on  a  form  at  the  ofBce— hete  goes  (sifa  dovm 
and  W'iles)  ''From  Guy  Warrener,  8r.h  Lancers,  Mud- 
borough-oii-Slush, England,  to  " — what's  his  Christian  name, 
I  woncl(!r?  0:i  I  I  know,  Richard — "Richard  Thurston  — 
there's  his  name,  what's  his  local  habitation,  I  wonder? 

Tal.  Wouldn't  ju?t  Jamaica  do  ?    Is  Jamaica  big? 

Guy.  '*  The  greatest  length  of  the  ihland  of  Jamaica,  from 
point  to  point,  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  the  average 
width  forty  miles,  and  its  total  area  may  be  roughly  com- 
puted at  four  million  and  eighty  thousand  acres." 

Tal.  Ah  !  Wonder  if  it*s  near  any  important  town  ? 

Guy.  "  The  principal  to>vns  are  Kingston,  Port  R(>yal,and 
Spanish  Town.  The  total  number  of  inhabitanta  of  the  latter 
being  estimated  at  " 

Tal.  Oh  I  shut  up,  do  !    Wliat  is  he  ? 

Guy.  Planter,  I  think. 

Tal.  Tt  at's  vague  ;  what  does  he  plant  t 

Guy.  Pmf^apples,  perhaps  ;  gintjer  probably, 

Tal.  WelK  just  address,     Planter,  Jamaica." 

G  UY.  All  right,  there  it  is  1  Now,  then,  what  shall  I  say  f 

I  am  of  good  family."    How's  that  ? 

Tal.  It'll  do. 

Guy.  What  next  ?    *«  Rich  ?  "    Well,  hardly  ! 
Tal.  Never   mind,   your   habits  are — at  least,  they're 
expensive. 

Guy,  Oh,  that's  nothing.  I  supply  my  habits  on  **  tick  '* ; 
•Iways  get  what  I  want. 

Tal.  Do  you  ?  Then  you  may  consider  yourself  well  off. 

Guy.  Well  oflF  ?  That's  it  !  It's  delightfully  hazy,  sounds 
well,  and  coaimits  you  to  nothing.  **  I  am  of  good  family, 
well  oflf."  What  else  am  1  ?  Jack,  speaking  impartially,  you 
know,  should  you  call  me  handsome  ? 

Tal.  Well,  knowing  your  weak  ponit,  I  might,  if  I  wanted 
to  borrow  a  tiver. 

Guy.  Don't  chaff;  this  is  serious,  tell  me  really. 

Tal.  Well,  if  a  woman  were  very  much  gone,  she  mighi 
manage  to  consider  you  so. 

Guy.  That'll  do.  "  Considered  handsome  ";  needn't  say 
by  whom,  don't  you  know.  What  next  ?  What  about 
character  ? 

Tal.  Well,  I  never  heard  anybody  call  you  a  scoundrel. 

Guy.  That's  sufficient  ;  they'd  have  been  sure  to  do  it,  if 
there  had  been  the  least  ground  ;  so  we'll  put — **of  unim- 
peachable moral  character."  I  never  knew  what  a  lot  of 
good  poir.ts  I  had  till  I  c;nne  to  tot  'em  up.  fSiiJ.ll  1  say  I'm 
young  ? 

Tal.  {drily)  No,  I  think  he'll  guess  that  from  the  rest  of 
(hd  communication. 
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Gut.  1  dDn't  see  how,  but  I'll  leave  it  out,  if  yuu  lika 
What  else  am  I  ? 

Tal.  Don't  you  think  you've  said  almost  enough  about 
yourself  ?  Considering  it's  the  lady's  father  you're  address- 
irg,  you  might  mention  her, 

Guy.  So  I  might ;  I -never  thought  of  that.  **  I  love  your 
daughter  passionately,  and — apd  I  am  not  repulsive  to  her.'* 
That's  Btrictiy  true,  you  know,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
conveys  a  lot  more  than  it  really  means.  How  shall  I  wind 
it  up  ?    **  May  we  hope  for  your  consent  ?  ** 

Tal.  And  blessing  

Guy.  Oh,  no  !  fiang  his  blessing,  we  can  manage  without 
that  I 

Tal.  Doubtless,  but  it'll  please  him. 

Guy.  All  right,  then,  *'and  blessing."  His  blessing'!!  cost 
ten  b(jb  extra;  five  bob  a  word,  you  know,  and  they  won't  let 
you  tick  for  telegrams  I  1 11  just  go  and  give  this  to  one  of 
the  servants  to  take  off  at  once.  How  soon  shall  I  get  an 
answer,  I  wonder  I 

Tal.  By  to  morrow  evening,  I  should  think. 

Guy.  The  night  of  old  Dobbinson's  ball — capital.  {Exit» 
door^  R. 

Tal.  There  he  goes,  as  happy  as  a  king — not  the  least  sus- 
picion that  either  the  girl  or  her  father  can  refuse  him  ;  I 
wish  I  felt  half  so  confident  !  I'm  not  so  much  afraid  of  the 
lady  as    —    Hallo,  she's  here. 

Enter  Maud,  door,  L. 

Tal.  Ahem,  nice  day  I 

Maud,  (drily)  Lovely  I 

Tal.  Nice — er— nice  garden  here  f 

Maud.  So  glad  you  like  it  !  Anything  else  **  nice  **  to  say, 
Mr.  Talbot  ? 

Tal.  {half  aside)  "Rskther  \    Nice  girl — — 

Maud.  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  didn't  quite  catch  that  last 
nicety.  Something  beginning  with  a  g,  wasn't  it? 

Tal.  Yes,  er— nice  geraniums  out  there. 

Maud.  Yes,  very  nice  tiowers  geraniums,  but  rather— 
rather  red — don't  you  think  '? 

Tal.  Yes,  but  you'll  like  them  all  the  better  for  that.  The 
niilitary  colour,  soldiers  and  geraniums,  both  scarlet,  you 
know  

Maud.  Why  don't  you  complete  the  comparison,  and  say 
both  scentsless? 

Tal.  Don't  so  rough  on  the  army,  Miss  Ellaby  ;  they're 
»w fully  good  f  W3. 

Maud.  Oh,  I  a^n't  Bay  they're  all  bad  ;  that  Mr.  Warrener, 
for  instance,  I  consider  most  charming. 
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Tal.  Do  you  I 

Maud.  Yes,  don't  you  ? 

Tal.  {nettled)  Oh,  of  course— yes,  most  charming  t 
Maud,  (teasing  him)  Indeed,  yes  !  1  can'b  tell  you  how 
much  I  like  him  ;  so — so  much  intellect,  you  know,  mar- 
vellous amount  of  geographical  and  commercial  information  ! 
Then  his  manner — so  elegant,  so  distinguished,  you  know ; 
oh  I  he  is  really ^  he  really  is  I  Don't  you  agree  with  me, 
Mr.  Talbot  ? 

Tal.  No,  I'll  be  shot  if  I— er — that  is,  certainly  I  do. 

Maup.  And  he's  so  obliging,  too,  very  amiable  really. 

Tal.  (aside)  I'll  put  a  spoke  in  his  wheel !  (aloud)  You 
seem  to  entertain  a  marvellously  good  opinion  (<f  Mr. 
Warrener.  I  wonder  if  Miss  Thurston  does  the  same  ? 
because,  you  know,  in  strict  confidence,  he's  awfully  gone  in 
that  quarter  ! 

Maud.  Really?  And  you  mean  that  I  might  find  a 
formidable  rival  in  Enid  ;  you  needn't  be  afraid,  my 
interest  in  him  doesn't  go  the  length  of  a  tendresse  ! 

Tal.  No? 

IMaud.  Oh,  dear  me,  no  I  Don't  mistake  my  meaning, 
Mr.  Talbot.  I  wouldn't  marry  him  on  any  account  I  No, 
I  certainly  wouldn't  marry  him,  because  I — well,  I  don't 
love  him. 

Tal.  You  say  not  him  as  if  there  were  somebody  else  I 
Maud.  Did  I? 

Tal.  Why  you  know  you  did.  I — I—  say,  pardon  me,  bub 
is  be  an  officer  1 

Maud,  (looking  at  him  slyly)  Well,  he  wears  a  uniform. 

Tal.  Just  like  my  luck  1  That  confounded  scarlet  always 
does  it  I 

Maud.  But  I  didn't  say  it  was  scarlet ;  some  uniforms  are 
black. 

Tal.  Yes,  the  60bh  Rifles,  but  there  are  none  here,  un- 
less— why  you  can't  mean  this?  (touching  his  coat)  Oh! 
Miss  Ellaby — Maud,  I'm  awfully  in  earnest,  don't  Itui^h  at 
me,  I  love  you  with  all  my  heart.  (Dobbinson  appears  at 
window)  Won't  you  take  me?  (dropping  on  his  knees) 

Dob.  Well  I  never  I 

Tal.  (jumping  up)  Old  Dobbinson  !  Confound  it  I  (i?ery 
embarrassed)  Ha,  ha,  ha,  funny  position  to  be  discovered  in, 
isn't  it  ? 

Dob.  (drily)  Very. 

Tal.  You  see,  the  faet  is,  Miss  Ellaby  has  dropped  her— 
her  

Maud.  (comAng  to  the  rescue)  Thimble  

Tal.  Jusr  so— rhimbie,  and — and  I  was  looking  for  il. 
Dob.  Had  she  dropi>ed  it  in  her  eyes  I 
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Tal.  Her  eyes  1  I  

Dob.  Because  th.it's  where  you  were  looking  for  it! 
Enid,  (outside)  Come  alorg,  Olive  I 
Maud.  Oh  !    Here  they  all  come. 
Tal.  Thank  goodness  ! 

Maud.  That  nasty  old  horror  will  tell  about  us,  I  know 
he  will;  and  uncle  can't  bear  curates. 

Enter  from  v'h\do>v  Enid,  Olive,  Mks.  Dolbinson, 
Fetherston,  and  Ellaby. 

Enid.  Gentlemen,  I'm  going  to  offer  a  prize.  You  all 
noticed  those  water-lilies  1  admired  on  the  river  ?  Well, 
whoever  will  fetch  me  half-a-dozen  of  those  shall  have  my 
first  waltz  to-morrow  night.  Now,  then,  Captain  Fetherston. 

Feth.  Thanks,  I  ver>  seldom  waltz,  so  I'll  leave  the  prize 
open  to  be  competed  for  by  fitter  aspirants. 

Guy.  {aside)  Here's  a  chance.  (a^oud)  I  say,  Miss 
Thurston,  let  me  go  ;  if  Fetherston  don't  waltz  I  do.  I'll 
get  the  lilies  or  perish  in  the  attempt,  ilere  goes  for  death 
or  victory  1 

Maud,  (callhig  after  him)  You'll  find  a  punt,  Mr. 
Warrener,  just  by  the  summer-house,  and  the  pole  as  well. 
But  do  you  punt  ? 

Guy.  No,  I  don't,  but  a  lot  of  our  fellows  do  ;  and,  of 
course,  amongst  fellows  of  the  same  regiment,  it  doesn't 
matter  who  punts.  (Exits) 

FfijH.  Poor  Guy  !  He'll  come  to  grief  ;  his  knowledge  of 
puntnig  is  s<»mewhat  ot  the  smallest. 

Ol.  [aside)  Now  she's  sent  him  off  after  water-lilies  !  I 
believe  she  wants  to  drown  him. 

Ell.  1  say,  Dobbin,  those  two  young  fellows  are  going  it 
with  your  girls  ;  you'll  have  a  soldier  son  in-law  and  nephew 
yet  ! 

Dob.  Look  here,  you  old  ass,  don't  you  chaff  me  !  I'm  not 
as  blind  as  i/ouare.  You  look  after  your  own  girl  instead  of 
bothering  about  mine.  It's  high  time  I  should  think,  con- 
sidering I  found  the  new  curate  down  on  his  knet^s  to  her. 

Ell.  What? 

Dob.  Not  ten  minutes  ago,  imploring  her  to  **  take  him" 
as  if  he  were  a  bottle  of  medicine.    Now,  what  do  you  say  t 

Ell.  Say  I  Fie  shall  be  well  shaken  before  he's  tctken  !  That 
1  can  promise  him.  Marry  a  curate  I  Not  if  I  know  it  I 
Croquet-playing,  milk-and-water,  small  tea-party-tied  nin- 
compoops !  Just  wait  a  moment,  I'll  talk  to  that  young 
lady  {walks  away). 

Dob.  I  think  I've  liled  him  a  bit  ! 

Mrs.  D.  The  idea  of  making  mischief  like  that ;  yoq 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself  1 
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Dob.  Well,  I'm  noty  then,  there  1 

Mrs.  D.  No,  you  never  are  when  you  ought  to  be ;  yon'r« 

ft  man,  anr^  a  worse  man  than  I  tof)k  you  for  ! 

Dob.  Wei),  you  took  me  for  better,  for  worse. 

Mrs.  D.  Yes,  hut  I  didn't  think  that  it  was  going  to  be  all 
worse  I  Now,  then,  I'm  going  to  the  drawing-room,  and 
you're  coming,  too. 

Dob.  Oh,  no,  I'm  not  ! 

Mrs.  D.  Oh,  yes,  you  are  ;  I'm  not  going  to  leave  you 
here  to  make  everybody  miser  ible  ;  [  know  your  way. 

Dob.  Yes,  you  ought  to,  it's  always  yrnvr  <ywii  way  I  Oh, 
well,  if  1  must  go,  I  must. 

Mrs.  D.  That's  the  first  se-nsible  thingf  you've  said  to-day; 
come  along.  {Exeunt  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dobbinson,  door,  r.) 

Ell.  Captain  Fethorston,  will  you  take  the  ladies  to  the 
drawing-room  ?  Not  you,  Maud,  T  want  to  speak  to  you, 
(Featherston  goes  off,  r.  ,  with  Ov  2  atid  Enid,  Talbot 
lingers  behind  as  if  waiting  for  I^aUd)  What's  the  felloe 
stopping  for,  I  like  his  clerical  cheek,  (Talbot  goes  off  after 
the  others)  Now,  then,  young  lady,  what's  the  meaning  of 
thfs  ? 

Maud,  {aside)  That  old  horror  has  told  him  !  {aloud) 
Meaning  of  what,  uncle  ? 

Ell.  No  prevarication  !    What  do  you  mean  by  it? 
Maud.  But  I  don't  understand. 

Ell.  Then  you  ought  to,  don't  I  speak  plainly  ?  And  I 
tell  you  I  won't  have  it. 

Maud.  Won't  have  what,  uncle  ? 

Ell.  Curates,  miss,  curates  !  That's  what  I  won't  have, 
and  you  know  it.  Why  don't  you  answer  when  your  kind- 
hearted  old  uncle  speaks  to  you  ? 

Maud.  Well,  what  am  I  to  say  1 

Ell.  Say — say  No "  if  that  white-chokered  young 
jackanapes  dares  to  propose  to  you  !  Next  time  he  asks  you 
to  take  him  "  tell  him  you  don't  like  black  draughts— I 
don't,  so  you  mustn't.  I'll  have  none  of  *em,  you  hear  I 
Elms  ancient  and  modern,  J  t^!>3»o  the  lot  1 

Maud.  Yes,  uncle  I 

Ell.  Yes,  uncle."  Mind  you  obey,  then!  I'm  not  au 
old  tyrant  like  Dobbin,  but  if  you  don't  do  as  I  teU  you, 
if  you  donH  marry  a  soldier,  and  do  go  off  with  a  parson,  I'll 
disinherit  you,  I'll  drum  you  out  of  the  ranks,  I'll  try  you  by 
court-martial  for  mutiny,  and  you  shall  be  shot.  I  shall 
keep  my  eye  on  you  at  the  ball  to-morrow,  and  if  yoi!»  dar» 
to  dance  with  anybody  but  soldiers  woe  betide  you? 

Maud.  But,  uncle  

Ell.  Now,  now,  now,  you  want  to  argu©  f 

MAUi>.  Yes,  please,  uncle. 
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Ell.  Then  yoa  can't— no  woman  can  ;  so  be  off 
you  I 

Maud.  Yes,  uncle,  (aside)  I  never  knew  such  a  shame  i 
Never  mind  I'll  find  some  way  of  outwitting  him  as  sure 
as  my  name  s  Maud  !    (Exits  door,  R. ) 

Ell.  There  now,  1  think  1  managed  that  very  well.  I 
waa  firm,  without  being  excited  or  losing  my  temper  I 
Nothingr  like  self-command  ;  now  Dobbin  would  have  be- 
haved like  an  old  -brute  to  the  girl,  instead  of  that,  I'm 
temperate  and  calm,  and  the  child  does  as  she's  told  t 
(Fethekston  comes  in  quickly  from  window) 

Ell.  Hallo  !    What's  the  matter  ? 

Feth.  {laughing)  Why,  just  as  I  expected,  Warrener  has 
punted  himself  head  over  heels  into  the  river  !  Luckily  I 
happened  to  be  in  the  garden,  and  went  to  give  a  hand  in 
fishing  him  out,  covered  in  weeds  and  mud  from  top  to  toe. 

Ell.   What  have  you  done  with  him  ? 

Feth  Taken  him  up  to  your  room,  and  sent  his  clothes 
downio  be  dried  at  the  kitchen  fire  . 

Ell.  I'll  go  up  and  see  to  him  ;  he  can  have  a  suit  of  my 
things  till  his  own  are  dry.  (Exits  door,  r.) 

Feth.  Poor  old  Guy,  he  did  look  a  sight  !  By  Jove,  how 
delighted  that  girl  would  have  been  if  it  had  been  I  who'd 
come  to  grief  !  How  pretty  and  bright  she  is,  though,in  spit© 
of  her  coquetry  !  Pahaw,  what  an  ass  I  am,  one  would  thiuk 
I  waa  in  love  with  her  !  (Talbot  enters  from  door,  R.)  Hallo, 
Jack !  What's  up  ?  You  look  down  ! 

Tal.  I  should  think  1  just  did  I  Look  here,  I  don'tmind 
telling  yon,  I'm  in  love  with  the  niece  here,  the  uncle  has 
found  out,  and  he  won't  have  her  speak  tome,  or  even 
dance  with  me  to-morrow  night,  and  I'd  counted  on  that  to 
make  the  running. 

Feth.  That's  rough  !    Why  is  it  1 

Tal.  Just  because  I'm  not  a  soldier  ! 

Feth.  Ah  1  There's  some  advantage  in  a  uniform  after 
all  !  By  Jove,  I  have  it  1  I'll  help  you  ;  listen,  there  aren't 
many  people  here  who  know  you  well  yet,  or  our  f  ellows  either, 
so  here's  my  plan,  I've  got  a  fair  wig  I  had  made  for  some 
theatricals,  and  one  of  our  fellow's  uniforms  will  just  fit  you — 
with  these,  and  an  eyeglass,  tou'11  be  completely  disguised, 
and  you  shall  dance  with  Miss  Ellaby  the  whole  evening 
under  her  uncle's  nose  1 

Tal.  Eric,  you're  a  trump  I  I'll  go  and  tell  Miss  Ellaby 
all  about  it  1  What  a  lark  it  will  be  ;  takes  one  back  to 
the  old  Oriel  days,  don't  it?  Ta-ta,  old  fellow,  thanks, 
no  end.    (Exits  door,  r.  ) 

Feth  Wtll,  that's  one  way  of  executing  a  •*  commis- 
adou  ''I  He  ought  to  be  very  much  obliged  to  me,  certainly  I 
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(knocJc  at  door^  r.)  What  is  it  ?  (the  door  slowly  opens  an4 
Guy's  head  appears  round  it) 

GcjY.  Is  that  you,  Eric  ?    Anybody  else  in  the  room  ? 

Feth.  No. 

Guy.  All  rijOfht  then,  T  can  come  in.  (entering  and  closing 
door  qnickly  behind  him)  Look  here  I  (he  is  dressed  in  a  snit 
of  Ellaby's,  which  is  much  too  small  for  him  in  every  way^ 
his  hair  very  wet  and  plastered,  down) 

Feth.  What  the  I—Ha— ha— ha  I 

Guy,  I  say,  don't  lauLjh  like  a  h3{3ena,  you'll  bring  all  the 
others  in  I  Amongst  fellows  of  the  same  regiment  it  doesn't 
matter,  but  I  wouldn't  have  anybody  else  see  me  like  this 
for  worlds  I  Did  you  ever  see  anything  like  it?  Fancy  a 
man  going  throuj^h  the  world  with  things  lile  these  and 
calling  them  clothes. 

Feth.  You  look  as  if  you'd  grown  out  of  them  I 

Guy,  I  feel  inclined  to  groan  in  them  I 

Enid,  (outside)  Is  Mr.  Warren er  in  there  ? 

Guy.  Ob^  I  say,  it's  Miss  Thurston  !  (l.)  No — no — he's 
not  here — don't  come  in  !  Eric,  don't  let  her  come  in  1  If 
•he  once  sees  me  in  these  beastly  things  it's  all  up  I 

Enid.  I'm  sure  Mr.  Warrener's  there,  I  can  hear  his  voice, 
open  the  door,  please,  I've  got  my  hands  full. 

Guy.  What's  to  be  done  ? 

Feth.  I  have  it  I  Here,  pull  out  that  screen,  now 
then  jump  on  the  chair  behind  it— so  ;  that's  all  right,  now 
1 11  open  the  door  to  her,  she  can  only  see  your  head  ! 
{opening  door)  You  can  come  in,  Miss  Thurston. 

Enid,  entering  door ^  R  ,  carrying  tray,  with  decanter  and 
glasses^  which  she  sets  down, 

Enid.  Oh  !  Caphain  Fetherston,  why  did  you  keep  me  so 
long?  Where's  Mr.  Warrener?  (seeing  him)  Oh  I  Good 
gracious  ! 

Guy.  How  do  you  do?    I've  risen  in  the  world. 
Enid.  What  are  you  doing  up  there  '{    You  look  like  the 
talking  head  ! 

GvY.  Just  so,  and  **  1  could  a  tale  unfold,"  but  I  won't ; 
the  rest  of  me  is  so  disguised  as  to  be  unrecognisable.  My 
head's  the  only  part  on  show  at  present,  and  there's  no 
admission  to  the  chamber  of  horrors  below  I  Oh  I  say  ! 
Don't  come  any  closer  please.  *'  Visitors  are  earnestly  re- 
quested not  to  touch  the  figures  I " 

Enid.  Very  well  then,  I  won't.  But,  oh  !  Mr.  Warrener, 
yuu  do  look  so  odd,  what  one  can  see  of  you  ! 

Guy.  I  look  o(hi.'r  what  you  can't!  I  say,  Eric,  don't 
■taiui  there  griiiiiiiig— go  away,  and  keep  everybody  else  oat 
of  the  room  I 
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Feth.  All  right,  I'll  do  my  beat !  I  say,  M'ss  Thurston, 
doesn't  he  look  like  a  cherub  up  there,  minus  the  wings, 
and  plus  an  eyeglass  I 

Guy.  I  wish  I  had  wings.  I'd  jolly  soon  take  to  *em  !  L  »ok 
here,  it's  beastly  unfeeling  to  stand  there  and  chaff,  go  away, 
do! 

Feth.  All  right,  I*m  off!    (crosses  R.  ;  exits  door,  R.) 

Guy.  By  Jove,  so'm  I.  (disappears) 

Enid.  Oh,  dear  !  What's  the  matter  ? 

Guy.  (reappears)  Nothiiig  !  Doa  t  come  round  1  It's  all 
right.  1  went  too  ciear  the  edge  of  the  chair,  that's 
all  ! 

Enid.  Oh,  I'm  glad  it's  no  worse.  (poiCring  out  glass  of 
liqu<'r  from  decanter  and  holding  it  to  him)  Now  you  must 
drink  this,  Mr.  Ellaby  sent  me  with  it,  he  was  afraid  you 
might  catch  cold.    Can  you  reach  ? 

Guy.  Yes,  thanks.  What  is  it  I 

Enid.  Ginger  brandy  ? 

Guy.  Of  course,  that's  another  thing  they  do  with  it ! 
E.nid.  It?  What? 

Guy.  Ginger  1  All  right,  I'll  take  it.  (drinking)  I'd  like  to 
take  anything  that  comes  from  Jamaica. 

Enid,  (taking  back  glass)  W^ould  you  really  ?  I  hope  you 
won't  take  cold  through  my  absurd  whim.  I  should  never 
forgive  myself  I 

Guy.  Oh,  but  you  must !  I  shouldn't  have  minded  the 
ducking  a  bit  if  it  hadn't  bjen  for  the  mud.  It  was  muddy  1 

Enid.  How  did  it  happen  ? 

Guy.  Well,  I  got  into  the  punt,  you  know,  first  of  all, and 
went  backwards  and  forwards  with  the  pole,  like  I've  seeii 
fellows  do  on  the  river,  and  I  gjot  out  to  the  islet  all 
right,  and  picked  the  lilies,  and  then  I  thoujjjht  I'd  go 
back,  but  the  fool  of  a  punt  had  got  s^uck  ;  so  I  got  rig' it 
into  the  end  of  it,  shoved  the  pole  down  to  the  bottom,  and 
pushed  as  hard  as  ever  I  could,  when,  all  of  a  su  Iden,  away 
went  the  punt  from  under  my  feet,  and  I  was  left  clinging  to 
the  pole,  like  a  monkey  on  a  stick,  then  down  I  went  to  the 
bottom,  pole  and  all  — ugh  I  how  muddy  it  was  1  And  there 
were  eels — I  felt  'em  wriggling  about,  I'm  positive  I  In- 
stinctively I  wanted  to  shout,  so  I  opened  my  mouih,  and  I 
don't  think  I  ever  swallowed  so  much  water  neat  all  my  life 
before  1  I  th(»ught  at  first  I  should  never  get  up  again,  I 
stuck  so  in  that  mud  ;  and  then  an  awful  feeling  came  ovei 
me  like  having  your  photograph  taken. 

Enid.  How  fearful  ! 

Guy.  And  then  up  I  came  Rgiin  to  th«  top,  struck  out  for 
the  hank,  and  Eric  hauled  lue  ui,  ar>d  -aii'l — I  say.  Miss 
Thurston,  1  kept  hold  of  the  lilies  all  the  tuna  ;  they'll 
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rathei  dirty,  but  still,  permit  me  to  lay  them,  or  raflier  Urop 
them,  at  j^our  feet. 

Enid,  (pichhig  f.hcm  v.p)  And  ynu  risVod  your  life  to  briitg 
me  these,  jnst  to  f^mtify  my  foolish  whim  ! 

Guy.  (aside)  It's  all  right  !  She's  touched,  now's  thetime  ! 
(aloud)  I  say,  Miss  Thniston,  d(»n't  look  round,  plense,  I'm 
going  to  get  down,  (comes  oitt  from  behind  screen)  I'd  do  a 
good  deal  more  thMM  that  for  you-  I  love  you  I  No.  no, 
don^t  look  round,  J  befj !  Will  you  be  my  wife?— no,  don't 
look  !  I'll  go  down  on  my  knees  to  y<»u — no,  d(m't  turn 
round,  you  must  take  my  word  f'^r  it ;  I  am  on  my  knees, 
really.  Of  course,  I  know  I'm  not  good  enough  for  you — 
you're  an  angel  and  I'm  only  

J5^?ifer  DoBBiNSON,  u 

Dob.  (seeing  them)  The  devil ! 

Guy.  Nobody  in  particular  ;  but  I  love  you  t 

Enid.  Oh,  Mr.  Warrener,  I  hardly  know  what  to  say  

Dob.  Don*t  you  ?    Then  I'll  jolly  soon  tell  you  I 
Enib.  Uncle  ! 

Guy.  {springing  to  his  feet)  Old  Dobbin  !  {gets  behind  screen) 

Dob.  Yes,  me  You — you — nunx  !  How  dare  you  let 
that  scarecrow  go  down  on  his  knees  to  you  ? 

Guy.  (appearing  over  top  of  screen)  I  say,  look  here,  don't 
you  call  me  a  scarecrow  I 

Dob.  Don't  you  talk  to  me,  you  young  vaojabond  ! 

Mrs,  D-  (who  has  come  on  from  L.)  Samuel  !  What  do 
you  mean  ?  What's  all  this  about  ?  (Guy  disappears  behind 
8cree7i) 

Dob,  Mean  I    Ask  that  sham^^less  hiissy  1    Ugh  I 

ElLc  (outside)  Not  q:o  in,  stuff  and  nonsnnse.  I  phall. 
(enters  followed  hy  all  the  others)    Hallo  !    W^hat's  up  ? 

Dob.  What's  up?  My  temper's  up  !  Orcler  that  puppy 
out  of  the  house  I  He's  been  making  love  to  Enid,  or  rather 
her  fortune  ! 

Enid.  How  dare  you  say  that,  uncle  ? 

Dob,  Dare,  indeed  I 

Ell.  Is  that  all  ? 

Dob.  All — all  !  Oh,  I  shall  nhoke  !  Go  and  put  on  youf 
bonnet— you — you  serpent,  (to  Enid)  Home  you  go.  (music^ 
ffolop) 

Mrs.  D.  Samuel  ! 

Dob.  Matilda  !  hold  your  ton<?ue  ! 

Enid.  I  shan't  go  home  in  disgrace.  I  haven't  done  any- 
thing wrong. 

Dob.  Nothing  wrong  !  Didn't  I  find  him  on  his  knees  to 
you  ? 

Enid.  What  if  you  did  ?    He  asked  me  to  marry  him,  and 


If  T  choose  T  shall,  there  !     Ai.d  I  don't  care  whohear?  me  I 

Maud.  Bravo,  Enid  ! 

Ell.  That's  right ;  don't  you  be  balked.  I'll  give  you  away, 
Tal.  And  I'll  marry  you  ! 
Maud.  And  1*11  be  bridesmaid  I 
Ol.  And  I'll  be  another  1 
Dob.  I'm  your  guardian  I 

EiMD.  I  dor't  care  if  you  wore  nfty  guardians  !  I'll  choose 
my  own  husband,  and  once  I  give  niy  word,  I  won't  go  back  t 
Dob.  Won't  you  ?  You  will  tiiougb  I 
Ell.  She  won't,  Dobbin,  she  won't,  by  Jingo  ! 
Dob.  She  will  go  b^ck,  thh  ^hall  by  the  next  boat, 
Enid.  Where  to? 
Dob.  Where  to  ? 

Guy.  {suddenly  putting  his  head  up  from  behind  acr^nen) 
Jamaica  I  {dances  up  and  down,  everybody  laughs) 
Quick  Act  Drop. 


ACT  III. 

Scene. — A  retired  corner  of  Mr.  Dobbinson's  garden;  trees  at 

hw^.h  and  fronty  bushes  hang  with  lanterns;  tree  down  stage 
v:ith  seat  underneath;  summer  house,  r.c.  ,  door  in  it  at  L.  side^ 
a'>o  good-sized  windoio  facing  audience;  bright  moonlight; 
I  waltz  from,  band  off  stage  to  take  up  act  drop;  as  it  rises 
enter ^  L.,  Dobdinson. 

Dob.  Thank  goodness,  I've  got  away  from  Matilda  for  a 
few  minutes'  breathing  space  !  She's  perfec  ly  ubiquitous  t<»- 
night,  and  when  she's  not  making  herself  ridiculous  with 
th«  se  confounded  soldiers  she's  worrying  me  about  their 
eatables  and  drinkables — what  she's  taken  into  her  head  to 
call  the  commissariat.  I  got  away  for  a  few  minutes  just  now 
to  have  a  quiet  smoke  and  dropped  my  glasses.  I  think  [ 
mu8t  have  lost  them  somewhere  here — I  Hooking  about) 

Mrs.  D.  {off  L.,  calls)  Samuel  !  Samuol  1  Wiiere  on  earth 
has  the  man  got  to  ? 

Dob.    Oh,  lor  !  Here  she  is  again  t 

Mrs.  D.  Samuel  ! 

Dob.  Yes,  yes,  here  I  am  ! 

Mrs.  D,  At  last !  Why  don't  you  stay  near  the  house  I 
I've  come  to  ask  if  you've  reuiembered  the  band  ? 

Dob.  I  should  like  to  know  who  could  forget  them — the 
awful  row  they  kick  up. 

Mrs.  D.  You  know  what  I  mean.  Have  they  had  enough 
to  drink  ? 

Dob.  From  the  way  they  played  than,  last  waltz  I  should 
say  they  had  had  enough  quit© — it's  disgraceful,  turning  the 
place  int^  an  Ac^uaiiui::.. 
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Mrs  B.  Samuel  I  How  dare  you  allude  to  such  haunts  of 
vice  in  my  presence  ! 

Dob.  My  dear,  I  didn't  mean  to  imply  that — oh,  lor  !  that 
is,  I  only  meant  the—  er— lamps  and  the  band — you  Irnow. 

Mes.  D.  No,  I  do  not  know,  but  it  appears  you  do.  Oh, 
I've  read  the  London  County  Counci'  reports.  (Ellaby 
entera  l.1  e.)  No^  I  know  what  your  ''business  in  London  " 
is  !  Oh,  you  vici<-us  old  man  ! 

Ell.  Eh?  Wh^it'a  that?  Who's  vi'oious  ?  You,  Dobbin? 
Oh.  fie  !  at  your  time  of  life,  too  !    Ha  !  ha  !  ha  I 

Dob.  Don't  be  an  old  fool  if  you  can  h-5lp  it  I  Matilda, 
where  are  the  girls  ? 

Mrs.  D.  Don't  address  yourself  to  me,  Mr,  Dobbinson,  if 
you  please,  until  you  have  apologised  for  your  revolting  im- 
propriety of  language. 

1)0B.  Why,  1  only  said  

MpvS.  D.  That  will  do  I  Lve  no  desire  to  hear  any  more 
ab  ut  the  place. 

Ell.  Dear  me,  what  has  he  been  saying  ?  Oh,  Dobbin, 
Dobbin,  I'm  shocked  I 

Dob  Matilda,  Mrs.  Dobbinson,  my  dear^  I'm — I'm  very 
Bori-y  ! 

Mrs  D.  So  you  ou2;ht  to  be  ! 
Dob.  I  apologise,  Matilda,  humbly. 

Mrs.  D.  Then  we'll  say  no  more  about  it  at  present  I 
shall  talk  to  you  on  the  subject  when  we  are  alone^  hy-and- 
hye! 

Dob.  Oh,  lor  !  Well,  where  are  the  girls  ? 
Mrs.  D.  I  don't  know,  I  haven't  seen  them  for  the  last 
half  hour. 

Ell.  Do  you  know  who  that  youn^  officer  ia  my  Maud 
has  been  dancing  with  ail  the  evening? 

Mrs.  D.  No  ;  I  never  saw  him  before.  I  think  somebody 
said  his  name  was  Ducie. 

Ell.  Well,  he's  a  fiije-lookiug  young  fellow  whatever  his 
name  is,  by  Jove  !  Here  he  comes  1 

Mrs.  D.  Well,  I  must  go  back  to  the  house  and  see  that 
everythiui^  goes  right.  {Exit^  L.  1  E.) 

Dob.  See  that  everything  goes  right  and  left  1  And  it's 
doing  that  now,  the  way  those  fellows  put  down  my 
champagne's  positively  beastly  !  And  it's  the  best,  too.  I 
wanted  to  give  them  my  special  ''visitors'"  brand,  but 
Matilda  wouldn't  have  it. 

Enter  Talbot  and  Guy  m  uniform. 
Tal.  Yes  ;  it's  no  end*  of  jolly,  I've  been  dancing  w' 
her  all  night  and — hallo,  there's  her  uncle,  let's  bolt. 
Guy.  Not  the  least  need,  nobody 'd  know  you  in  thd' 
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ttp,  le*  alone  t!)e  wi^  ;  you  look  quite  sm^rt.  (sneezing)  Oh, 
this  beastly  cold  !    Hang  tliat  river  ! 

Ell.  There's  a  fine,  manly  looking  young  chap  for  you, 
Dobbin,  eh  ?    After  uiy  Mau^,  too,  young  dog  ! 

Dob.  Manly  I  Torh  !  All  those  lardy-dardy  yellow  curia 
like  a  wax  doll  in  a  toy  shop  ! 

Ell.  JSionsense.  lots  of  heroes  have  had  'em  ;  look  ?.t 
Richard  Coeur-de-Lion  i 

Dob.  (looking  about)  Where  ! 

Ell.  No,  no,  not  hen — in  higt(>ry  f  Now,  there's  a  lesson 
for  you,  Dobbin;  I  just  spoke  to  Maad  mildly  yesterday, 
didn't  fly  into  a  pasbiou  like  you  do,  and  sue  how  ubedii  nt 
she  is  ;  dances  with  that  youn<4  follow  all  night  long,  just  to 
please  we,  and  throws  over  the  pari>oii. 

Dob.  Oh,  I've  no  doubt  she's  got  him  smuggled  away  in 
■ome  corner. 

Ell.  Nothing  of  the  kind,  Dobbin  ;  he  isn't  here  at  all. 
Besides,  do  you  think  a  girl  of  my  Maud's  sense  would  look 
twice  at  that  miserable  little  whipper-snapper  of  a  curate 
with  a  combination  of  Mars  and  Apollo  like  that  standing  by? 

Tal.  He  does  know  me. 

Guy.  No,  no,  he  don't — it's  all  right !  (comes  doivn,  sneezes 
violently) 

Dob.  That  puppy's  got  the  distemper. 

Ell.  I  say,  introduce  me  to  you'  friend,  will  you? 

Guy.  Certainly,  delighted,  (aside)  Here's  a  lark!  Comb 
01,  Jack,  old  buffer  wants  to  be  introduced  to  you,  it's  no 
good  trying  to  bolt  because  I've  got  you.  {aloud)  Mr. 
Ellaby,  iet  me  introduce  Mr.  Ducie  of  ours,  Mr.  Ellaby. 

Ell.  How  do  you  do?  Very  happy  to  know  another 
member  of  your  distinguished  regiment. 

Tal.  (confusedly)  Quite  so,  very  happy,  awfully  kind,  I'm 
sure,  (aside)  Oh,  lord,  he'll  find  me  out  as  safe  as 
houses  ! 

Ell.  (to  Guy)  Dear  me  !  his  voice  seems  quite  familiar  to 
me  ! 

Guy.  Yes,  you'll  find  his  voice  much  more  familiar  than 
his  manner;  he's  painfully  shy,  aren't  you,  Jack?  Never 
can  remember  a  speech  unless  hy  puts  it  down  in  his  pockeii 
book. 

Ell.  Singular!    Just  like  oui  curate. 

Guy.  Peculiar  ^hing,  too,  yosi'll  keep  trying  to  recollectj 
whom  he  reminds  you  of.  We  call  him  the  **  album" 
because  people  always  find  so  many  likenesses  in  him. 

Ell.  Dear  me,  how  very  odd  ! 

Guy.  Doosid,  isn't  it  ^  (aside)    What  a  lot  of  lies  I'm 
ielling  I  (crosses,  L.) 
Ell.  (io  TALiiOx)  And  so  you  leave  us  to-morrow  f 
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Tal.  I  ?   No,  not  that  I'm  aware  of. 

Guy.  What  are  you  talking  about,  you  duffer  ;  yon  kno^ 
we  all  go  to-morrow,    (aside)   Look  out. 

Tal.  (very  embarrassed)  Oh,  that  cr— er — of  course — yes-^ 
just  BO— quite — I  mean,  very  

Out.  I  say,  pull  yourself  together,  or  he*ll  spot  you. 

Ell.  I've  watched  y».u  dancirg  all  the  evening  with  my 
niece  ;  you  ought  to  feel  flattered,  it's  very  seldom  she  takes 
to  readily  to  strangers. 

Tal  Oh,  but  you  can  hardly  call  me  a  stranger  now,  you 

know,  when  (Guy  kicks  him)   Yes,  that's  it,  when — it's 

awfully  warm  !  {qoes  w/) 

Ell.  (aside)  Where  have  I  heard  his  voice  ?  (aside  to 
Guy)  What  a  singular  young  man  ;  one  would  almost  think 
lie  was  not  quite  

Guy.  (tapping  his  forehead)  Yes,  that's  it,  you've  hit  it. 

Ell.  What?  What?  You  don't  mean  to  say  that— 
that,  

Guy.  That  he  hasn't  got  all  the  chairs  at  home  ?  I  regret 
to  say  that  it's  only  too  true.  Poor  Ducie  !  I  didn't  like  to 
tell  you  before,  I  hoped  you  wouldn't  notice  it,  but  the  excite- 
ment has  been  too  much  for  him  ;  very  sad,  isn't  it? 

Ell.  Dreadful  I  Bless  me  I  Shocking  1  But— but  do 
the  authorities  allow  such  things,  that  is,  people  of 
unsound  mind  to — to  ~ 

Guy.  Enter  the  service  ?  Indeed,  yes,  nothing  commoner, 
the  War  Office  people  rather  like  'em  than  not  ;  of  course 
you've  heard  people  say  that  the  fool  of  the  family  is  always 
put  in  the  army  ;  well,  they've  only  stretched  a  point  in  this 
case  and  made  it  the  idiot. 

Ell.  Bk  ss  me  I    Why,  I  can  scarcely  believe  it  I 

OuY.  Absolute  fact,  I  assure  you. 

Ell.  You  astound  me!  Why,  it's  perfectly  terrible! 
I — I — (looking  askayice  at  Talbot  who  fidgets  under  his  glance) 
— is  -is  he  dangerous ? 

Guy.  Oh,  no,  not  at  all  !  harmless  idiot,  you  know  ;  that 
i»  to  say  he  does,  very  occasioiially,  have  paroxysms,  but  you 
can  always  tell  when  they  are  coming  on,  by  staring  hard  ;  if 
he's  going  to  be  bad  he  gets  awfully  red  with  a  kind  of 
guilty  confused  h)ok  abnut  him. 

Ell.  Why — why — he's  looking  like  that  now  ! 

Guy.  By  Jove  I  so  he  is.  1  think  perhaps  you'd  better  — 

Ell.  Go  ?    So  do  1 — w.uch  better  I 

Guy.  I've  told  you  this  quite  in  confidence,  no  one  elst 
must  know.  He'll  be  all  vijj^ht  again  when  you've  gone,  your 
presence  seems  to  disturb  him. 

Ell.  So  it  does.  I'll  go  ;  you  can  be  sure  of  my  respect- 
ing your  confidence,  Mr.  Wanener ;  but  I'm  very  glad  you 
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tolrl  nie,  very,    (aside)    Bless  me  !  Miud  certainly  mustn't 
dance  with  him  any  more,    {he  backs  round  Talbox  car ef  idly 
m  a  wide  semicircle^  and  exits  hurriedly y  L.) 
Tal.  1  say,  did  he  suspect  me  ? 

Guy.  No,  bub  he  jolly  soon  would  b;ii;'e  done  the  way  you 
were  going  on  ;  so  I  got  rid  of  hi  in,  tula  him  you  werw  mad. 

Tal.  The  deuce  you  did  !  Whao  a  itjllow  yuu  are,  Uuy  I 
Yuu  U  get  me  into  no  end  of  a  mcoS  I 

Guy.  Not  a  bit  of  it  ;  hell  tij^lic  shy  of  you  all  night. 

Tal.  Yes  ;  and  he'll  make  Maud  do  so,  too  1 

Guy.  So  he  will,  by  Jove  I  I  never  thouc-ht  ef  that ! 
Never  miud,  I'll  soon  hnd  a  way  out  of  that  diiiicuUy. 

Tal.  And  how  are  you  getting  oa  with  Mi^a  L'jiurstonf 
Managed  to  propose  yec  ? 

Gay.  Haven  t  had  the  chance ;  I've  only  danced  with  her 
once  to-night  I 

Tal.  By  Jove  !  her©  she  ia  I 

Guy.  Who?  Enid  I 

Tal.  No — yes— she  is  coming,  but  I  wasn't  alluding  to  her. 
Enter  from  l.u.e.  Maud  and  E]sid. 

Maud.  Oh,  Enid  !  you  don't  really  mean  to  say  you  wrote 
that  to  Captain  Fethei'stone  ? 

Enid.  But  1  do,  though  1  and — {seeing  Guy  and  Talbot) 
Hush  !  there's  someone  here  1 

Tal.  So  you've  come  out  for  a  little  air.  Miss  EUaby  ? 

Guy.  {aside)  Yes,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  she  ha,i  brought 
the  little  heiress  with  her  1  N  jw's  my  chance  I  {waltz  heoj-d 

off.  L.) 

Maud.  Oh,  there'a  my  favourite  waltz  I 

Tal.  Soitisminel    What  a  strange  coiticiience  ! 

Maud.  Very. 

Tal.  1  think  it's  an  omen,  we  ought  to  dance  it  together, 
shall  we  ? 

Maud,  {to  Enid)  You  don't  mind  my  leaving  you,  dear  ? 
Enid.  Nut  in  the  least  1    Run  away,   Miui — or  hilf  the 
waltz  will  be  over  1    {Exeunt  Talbot  and  Maud,  l.u.b.) 
Guy.    Pretty  walcz,  isn't  it  ? 

Enid.  Very,  {aside)  I've  a  horrible  conviction  that  he 
wants  to  propose  again. 

Guy.  {aside)  I  wish  ahe'd  say  something  to  help  a  fellow, 
it's  so  doosid  difficult  to  begin  1 

Enid,  {adde)  This  is  getting  embarrasiiing.  {aloud)  Wh.ki 
a  lovely  night  ! 

Guy.  Y.  s,  awfully  jolly  1 

Enid.  How  bright  the  stars  are  ! 

Guy.  Yes,  awfully  I  {asidt)  o  tr-  that's  a  good  opening  — 
uugui  to  be  able  to  say  soiue(h  .     spooney  about  tberoi 
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(alotid)  I  always  think, you  kviow,  that  stars  are  like — what— 

d'  you— call — 'ems  ! 

Enid.  Very,  (aside)  Poetical,  but  slightly  vague,  (aloud) 
Bf  arons,  perhaps,  you  menn  ! 

Guy.  Braccns,  exactly  so.  (aside)  I  wish  I  knew  some 
poetry  about  beacons,  (aloud)  Yes,  awful  good  things, 
beacons,  just  like  people,  you  know — everybody's  somebody 
else's  be?i(  on  ;  you're  my  beacon,  **  Enid,  the  pilot  star  ot 
nfv  lone  life  !  "  (aside)  Heard  Eric  say  that  I 

Enid.  Dear  me  !  I  didn't  know  you  could  quote  the 
yilsof  the  King." 

Guy.  Oh,  yes  ;  I'm  jolly  fond  of  idols  when — when  they're 
like  you  1  (aside)  I  think  that  is  neat. 

Enid,  (trying  not  to  laugh)  I  — I'm  sure  you're  very  com- 
pliraentaiy,  Mr.  Warrener,  but  don't  you  think  that  is 
rather  a  confusion  of  ideas  ? 

Guy.  Not  at  all.  I  haven't  got  enough  of  'em  to  confuse 
• — that  is,  about  poetry.  Look  here,  you  know,  this  is  what 
I  wanted  to  say,  I  bef?an  to  tell  you  yesterday,  but  we  were 
interrupted  ;  let  me  tell  you  once  more  

Enid,  (aside)  Oh,  dear  !  he  is  going  to  propose !  (aloud) 
Ko,  no  ;  please  don't. 

Guy.  (ande)  What  does  she  mean  '"please  don't "1 
She  needn't  be  afraid  to  speak  out,  l*m  sure  I've  given  her 
every  encouragement.  Perhaps  she  wants  me  to  go  down  on 
my  knees  again  !  Well,  I  suppose  I  must,  though  I  know 
the  grass  is  very  damp  !  (puts  his  handkerchief  carefully  down 
and  kneels  on  it)  Miss  Thurston — Enid — behold  me  at  your 
feet  ! 

Enid.  Yes,  yes,  I  do,  and  I'm  sure  you  look  very  nice; 
but,  Mr.  Warrener,  I'd  ever  so  much  rather  behold  you  on 
your  own.  I — oh,  please  get  up — I'm  sure  you're  spoiling 
the  knees  of  your  beautiful  trousers  ! 

Guy.  Never  mind  my  knees,  think  of  my  hand  and  heart, 
if  you  say  you'll  take  them,  I'll  get  up  I 

Enid.  Oh,  I'm  so  sorry,  but  I  can't— oh  !  Mr.  Warrener, 
I  was  so  afraid  you'd  misunderstand  me  yesterday,  I've  so 
wanted  to  explain  

Guy.  (aside)  1  hope  she'll  be  quick  over  it,  this  grass  is  so 
ioosid  damp  ! 

Enid.  Uncle  made  me  so  angry  that  I  said  more  than  I 
meant,  and  I'm  very  sorry,  but  I  can't  marry  you  I 
Guy.  (getting  up)  Why  not  ? 

Enid.  Weil— well — I — I  don't  love  you,  you  know  ! 
Guy.  Ari  I  but  you  soon  could  ;  it's  awfully  easy  to 
love  nje. 

Tmi*.  r!at — Lut,  oh,  indeed — I  must  say  not 
Gt  Y,  Do  you  mean  it,  too  ? 
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Enid.  Indeed  I  do  ! 

Guy,  (getting  up)  In  that  case  I  suppose  T  must  give  it  up. 

E>iD.  I'm  very  sorry  if  I  ve  pained  you  

Guy.  Oh,  don't  menrion  it.  (aside)  I  could  have  stood  the 
pain,  if  it  hudn't  been  for  Jamaica  and  the  river  !  1  believe 
J  ni  beginning  to  talk  through  my  nose  !  (aloud)  You'll 
paidon  my  leaving  y^u,  but  this  interview  is  too  pnhiful  to 
pD-lons:.    (sneezes)    Oh,  dab  the  thing  !    (Exit,  L.  1  e.) 

Enid.  Poor,  young  man  !  I'm  very  sorry  if  I've  hurt  his 
f.  eiinys,  but  I'm  very  glad  he's  gone.  I  shouldn't  like 
Cri})tain  Fetherst'>ri  to  have  found,  him  here,  and  it's  just  the 
tiniH,  too  !  Here  he  comes-  T  won't  meet  him  just  yet,  I'll 
— I'll  g©  into  the  summer-house  and  watch  him.  (runs  to 
iU7nmer -house  and  goes  itt) 

E?i<6r  Fetherston,  l.  u.e.,  vnth  open  letter. 

Feth.  Ah,  this  is  the  place  !  I  thought  I  couldn't  be  mis- 
taken, (reads)  '*Atthe  farthest  end  of  the  garden  is  a 
email,  uncultivated  spot,  kr:own  as  the  *  wilderness,'  if  you 
will  be  at  the  summer-house  which  stands  there  at  half-past 
eleven  you  will  meet  with  one  who  takes  a  tender  interest 
in  your  fati3.*'  Now,  if  my  guess  as  to  the  writer  proves 
correct,  and  I  fancy  it  will.  Aha  !  I  think  I  catch  a  glimpse 
of  a  petticoat  in  the  summer-house  !  Now  to  meet  my  lady 
with  an  air  of  unconcern.  (Emi>  comes  out  of  the  summer- 
house;  aside)  By  Jove,  it  iij  she  !  (aloud)  Miss  Thurston, 
whatever  are  you  doing  here  ? 

Enid.  Oh,  this  is  my  favourite  spot  ;  T  ofren  come  here  to 
court  the  muses,  but  what  brings  youhere  ? 

Feth.  Well,  the  fact  is  I've  an  appointment  here.  ^ 

Enid.  Indeed  ?  With  a  lady  ? 

Feth.  With  a  lady,  yes,  you're  evidently  a  good  guesser, 
Miss  Thurston,  or  perhaps  you  knew? 

Enid.  1 1  How  should  1  know  ?  (aside)  Oh  !  I  wish  I'd 
never  written  i-t. 

Feth.  Tjuc,  how  should  you  ?  Still,  the  fact  remains, 
I've  had  a  most  charm injy  missive  from  one  who  takes  a 
tender  interest  in  my  fai  e" — don't  you  think  it's  very  kind  of 
her?— quite  unsolicited,  too  ! 

Enid.  Very.  (a4de)  I  could  cry  with  vexation !  He'e 
laughing  at  the  whole  thing. 

Feth.  It's  perfumed,  too,  with  violets— (6me?^m^  it) — 
dainty  little  dear  !  See,  I'll  put  the  blank  halt  in  my  letter 
Case  to  scent  the  rest  of  its  contents!  (tears  letter  in  half, 
patti'Ttg  the  ivritten  half  in  h  is  pocket  so  that  the  audience  can 
iee  tliat  he  does  so)  Fancy  a  rendezvous  by  mooniight  -  in 
the  wilderne^rs— Bounds  quite  primitive,  don't  it  ?  Might 
be  Adiiuj  and  Eve,  uxcopt  that  as  he  was  her  husband  she 
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probably  did  not  take  a  tender  interest  in  his  fate  I  Now,  I 
wondf^r  if  you  ao  far  outvie  your  sex,  Miis  Thurston,  as  to  be 
fthle  to  keep  a  secret,  because  if  you  could  I  should  like  to 
8hov7  you  this  le  ter.  By-the-bye,  you  might  know  the 
writing^ — do  look,  please  !  {putting  blank  half  of  ihe  letter 
hUo  her  hcud,  she  answers  without  looking  at  itj  her  head 
turned  atrayfrom  Jiim) 

Knid.  JSo,  no,  I  don't  know  it  1 

Feth.  Oh,  I'm  sorry  for  that,  because  I  begin  to  think  I 
must  have  missed  her,  though  I  don't  see  how  [  could  ;  tliia 
is  the  part  of  the  garden  they  call  the  '*  wilderness," 
isn't  it  ? 

Enid.  Oh,  yes.  Besideg,  there's  the  summer-house  she 
mentions. 

Feth.  True,  so  there  is — but  how  do  you  know  she  men- 
tions the  summer-house  ? 

Enid.  How  ?    Why — why  it's  written  here  in  the  letter. 

Feth.  It  is  written  in  the  letter,  certainly,  bub  as  I  only 
handed  you  the  blank  half  you  can  scarcely  hare  read  it 
there,  unless  you  are  posiaessed  of  second  sight,  Misa 
Thurston. 

Enid.  I — T — since  I  have  so  stupidly  betrayed  myself. 
Captain  Fethersum,  1  may  as  well  confers  I  do  kn')w  the 
writer  of  this  leiter,  she— she  is  a  ft  lend  of  mine,  and  what- 
ever your  vanity  may  have  led  you  to  believ©  1  know  she 
merely  wrote  it  in  an  innocent  freak. 

Feth.  It  is  a  freak  which  you  had  better  advise  your 
friend,  as  she  values  her  happiness  and  reputation,  never  to 
repeat,  and  let  me  beg  at  the  same  time  to  assure  her,  that 
80  far  as  I  am  concerned  to-night's  occurrence  will  be  as 
completely  and  absolutely  forgotten  as  though  it  had  never 
been,  (going) 

Enid.  Stay,  Captain  Fetherston,  I — I — can't  let  you  go 
without  telling  you  what  I  feel  you  have  already  guessed, 
although  your  delicacy  promnts  you  to  conceal  the  fact. 

Feth.  Miss  Thurston,  there  is  no  need. 

Enid.  But  there  is— the  need  of  truth — it — it  was  I  who 
vvrote  that  letter,  wrote  it  hoping  that  its  contents  would 
induce  you  so  to  act  as  to  give  me  an  opportunity  of  rebuking 
you  for  the  conceit  and  presumption  which  had  no  founda- 
tion but  in  my  own  vain  folly.  I  acknowledge  the  truth  that 
I  have  been  what  you  implied,  what  I  have  deserved  to  be 
called,  unladylike,  unwomanly,  a  coquette — I — oh  !  — 
[breaks  doum  and  cries) 

Feth.  Miss  Thurston,  don't  give  way  like  this,  I  beg  of 
y-i-l  

Dob.  {calh  outside)  Enid,  Enid  !    Where  has  the  girl  go% 
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Eni©.  Uncle  1  Oh  !  \^  liat  will  he  Bay  to  find  us  here  ; 
whai  w  11  he  think  ? 

Feth.  Don't  be  une  isy,  he  shan't  find  me  here.  111  go 
at  once, 

Enid.  Oh,  no,  you  can't  ;  you'll  meet  him  I 

Feth.  Stay,  this  will  do;  in  here  I  {goes  into  mmmer-house) 

Dob.  {ovfsirle)  Enid  I    {entering^  1j,v.y..)   Oh,  here  you  are 

at  last!    Why  didn't  you  answer?   What  are  y.ou  doing 

here? 

Enid.  Nothing,  uncle. 

Dob.  W'heres  that  puppy  with  the  eye-glass? 
Enid.  If  you  mean  Mr.  Warrener  he  went  some  time 
ago  ! 

Dob.  Oh !  W^ell,  I  came  to  look  for  my  glasses,  I 
think  I  dropped  them  here,  but  I  don't  see  them,  per- 
haps they're  in  the  summer-house. 

Enid.  Oh,  no,  I'm  sure  they're  not  there,. 

Dob.  Stuff !    How  can  you  be  sure  ?    I'll  ic»oK  ! 

Enid.  {getiUig  between  him  and  srimmer-honse)  No  !  no!  you 
mustn't,  indeed,  you  mustn't  I  1  shall  lock  the  door  and 
take  the  key  and  then  you  can't,  (does  so) 

Dob.  What's  all  this  nonsense?    Open  the  door  at  once  ! 

Enid.  Oh,  dear!  Weil>  if  you  muse  know,  uncle  dear,  1 
oon't  want  you  to  go  in,  because— well,  because  I've  got  a 
little  surprise  in  there  for  your  birthday  to-morrow,  and  you 
ftiastn'c  see  it  till  the  time  comes  i 

Dob.  My  birthday  I  Ah-  urn— very  foolish,  but  I  don't 
know  if  

Ellaby  entering  hurriedly ^  l.u.e. 

Ell.  Dobbin,  Dobbr'n,  you're  to  come  back  at  once  I  Mrs, 
Dobbin  wants  you  immediately  I 
Dob.  She  must  wait  then. 

Guy  entering,  l.tj.b. 

Guy.  I  say,  Mrs.  Dobbinsou  says  wil*  you  please  to  go 
back  to  the  house  at  once  ! 

Dob.  No,  I  won't  please  ! 

Mrs.  D   {calls  in  a  didance)  Samuel! 

Dob.  Oh  !  Yes,  my  dear,  cu.ring,  coming.  Come  along, 
Enid. 

Enid.  But  I'd  much  rather  st  op  here  ! 

Dob.  I  daresay  you  would,  but  you  won't.  She's  got  her 
eye  on  that  puppy  1  Now,  no  nonseuse,  miss,  come  back 
with  me  at  once  ! 

Enid.  Oh,  dear  !  Very  w^l],  then,  (aside)  T  must  come 
hucH  aij<i  let  hnii  dut  pieseniiy.  {Exeunt  UoBiiiNsoiJ  at^d 
Knid.  ui^.i 
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Guy.  I  say,  Mr.  EPaby,  have  you  seen  Fethersfon  lately! 
The  Colonel  wants  him  paiticuiarly,  and  I  can't  find  him 
anywhere  ! 

Ell.  No  ;  haven't  seen  him  for  the  last  half  hour  

Feth.  (^t  window  of  summer -house)  Colonel  wants  met 
TJiat's  doosid  awkward.  •  I  can't  get  out  of  this  till  the 
coast's  clear  without  showing  up  Miss  Th-urston  1  What's  to 
be  done  ? 

Ell.  Well,  hew  have  you  ^ot  on  with  Enid  ? 
Guy.  I  haven't  got  on  at  all. 

Ell.  Ah  !  I  thought  yon  wouldn't.  I  knew  she  didn't  care 
for  you,  she  likes  your  friend. 
Guy.  What?  Eric? 
Feth.  By  Jove. 

Guy.  I  only  thought  she  was  drawing  him  on  to  fool  him. 
FuTH.  So  did  I. 

Ell.  Oh,  no,  she  wasn't,  she's  in  love  with  him,  I've 
watched  her,  and  unless  I'm  very  much  mistaken  somebody 
else  doesn't  objc  ct  to  you! 

GXTY.  Eh? 

Ell.  I  mean  it.    Now,  you've  tried  to  win  your  host's 

nipce.  Did  you  ever  think  about  his  daughter  ? 

Guy.  Well,  I  did  think  she  was  a  jolly  little  thing. 

Ell.  And  she  is,  too,  and  what's  more,  old  Dobbin  can 
give  her  thirty  thousand  down  on  her  wedding  day,  and  she's 
my  god-daughcer,  and  if  she  pleases  me  in  her  marriage  I 
don't  know  but  what — ahem!  {digs  Guy  in  the  ribs)  Think 
it  over  I 

Guy.  Thank  you.    By  Jove,  I  wilU 

Ell.  I  say,  do  you  know  the  idiot  has  been  dancing  with 
my  girl  ngain  !  I  couldn't  tell  her  why  she  wasn't  to  dance 
with  him  for  fear  of  frightening  her,  and  I  daren't  go  iitar 
him.    1  seem  to  excite  him  so,  so  I  can't  stop  them. 

Guy.  I  shouldn't  try. 

Ell.  Shouldn't  try  !  Why,  he — he  might  strangle  her  or 
something  before  she  knew  where  she  was. 

Guy.  Ch,  no,  he's  quite  safe  with  women  ;  they  exercise  a 
soothing  influence  upon  him,  i  should  let  him  alone  if  I 
were  you  and  keep  out  of  his  way  yourself. 

ElI/>  I  will,  you  may  depend  upon  it !  But  I  th  nk  I'll 
go  back  to  the  house  and  watch  them  from  a  distauce.  1 
don't  quite  feel  as  if  I  can  trust  him  with  Maud  !  There  they 
are  again  !  {Exit  Ellaby,  l.  1  e.  ) 

Guy.  And  so  the  little  Dobbinson  girl'll  have  thirty 
thousand,  and  she's  a  joliy  little  thing,and  there's  no  beastly 
Jamaica  to  fag  up  to  win  her  affections  !  After  all  tho 
trouble  I  took  about  that  bilious  island  I  do  think  it  was 
gUaineiui  of  that  girl  to  refuse  me. 
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Enter  Batters,  L.tr.B. 

Bat.  Mp.  Warrener,  sir,  telegram,  sir,  come  for  yon  about 
half  an  hour  ago.  I've  been  all  over  the  house  and  garden 
looking  for  you,  sir ! 

Guy.  The  doose  I  I'd  clean  forgotten  the  telegram  !  All 
right,  Batters,  there's  half-a-crown  for  you. 

Bat.  Hal£-a-crown,  ihank  you,  sir.    (Exit,  L.U.B.) 

Guy.  Now,  then,  what  a  funk  I'm  in,  what  does  he  say  f 
•*  If  my  daughter  loves  you,  and  her  guardian  does  no| 
object,  you  have  my  consent  ;  letter  by  next  mail."  Oh,, 
hang  it  I  if  that  isn't  just  my  luck  !  Letter  by  next  mail,  tooi^ 
And  of  course  he'll  write  to  Enid  and  old  Dobbin  as  well ^ 
and  a  pretty  fool  I  shall  look  when  they  arrive  !  What  th^ 
doose  ever  made  me  send  that  telegram  ?  Oh,  lord  I  whal 
between  J amaica,^  telegrams,  and  heiresses  I  shall  go  mad  i 
I'll  go  and  h&ve  a  brandy  and  soda  and  think  it  over.  (Exiig. 

1.  1  IS.) 

Feth.  Gone  at  last,  thank  goodness  I  The  Colonel  mus| 
be  about  tired  of  waiting.    Now  to  get  out  of  thia  window^ 

Enter  Dobbinson,  l.  u. 
Dob.  At  last  I  can  get  those  glasses  ! 

Feth.  It's  rather  small— never  mind,  here  goes  !  (Dob- 
BiN&oN  comes  down^  and  ENiDnms  in,  l.u.e.,  jnst  as  Fether- 
8TON  gets  9nt  of  window.  They  both  catch  sight  of  him  togetJur) 

Enid.  Fow  then  to  let  him  out  I  Oh 

Doe.  Rallo  ! 

Mrs.  Dobbinson  entering  quickly^  L.  1 1. 

Mrs.  D.  Good  gracious  !    What's  this  ? 

Dob.  {grimly)  A  little  surprise  for  my  birthday  I 

Mrs.  i).  What  does  it  mean  ? 

Dob.  Mean  ?  It  means  machinations  1  It  means  infamy ! 
It  means  dragging  my  grey  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave  1 
It  means  in  a  word — soldiers  ! 

Mrs.  D.  Don't  be  absurd,  Samuel  I 

Enid.  Uncle,  I  - 

Dob.  Silence  I 

Feth.  One  moment,  Mr.  Dobbinson;  I  am  sure  I  can 

make  a  satisfactory  explanation,    {crossesy  R.c.) 

Dob.  I  should  like  to  hear  it— I  should  like  to  hear  it,  sir! 

Enid,  {adde  vo  Fbthek:ston)  Oh,  Captain  Fetherston  ! 

Feih.  {a^ide)  Hush  !  Trust  everything  to  me,  only 
acquiesce  in  what  I  say.  (aloud)  It's  perfectly  true  that,  as 
Mr.  Dobbinson  surmises,  I  have  been  concealed  in  that 
futnuer-howse. 

Dxth.  Ah  i  {to  Mrs.  Dobbinson)  What  did  I  tell  you  ? 

FaiH.  biuce  the  time  I  entered  it  at  his  approach  to  spar* 
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Mifls  Thurston  the  scene  likely  to  follow  from  his  violenf 
temper. 

Dob.  My  violent  temper  !    B-a-h  ! 

Feth.  But  what  he  does  not  kaow  is  that  previously  to 

that  I  had  made  Miss  Thurston  a  proposal  of  marriage  

Dob.  Which  she  

Feth.  Had  declined. 

Enid,  (aside  to  Fetherston)  Oh  !  how  can  I  thank  you  1 
Feth.  (aside)  By  nob  doing  so. 

Dob.  Oh  I  sho  declined  you,  did  she  ?  Well,  that's  some- 
thing in  her  favour  ;  but,  hang  me,  if  she  don't  seem  to  have 
had  proposals  from  every  officer  in  the  regiment  1  I  find 
one  on  his  knees  to  her  one  day,  and  another  concealed  in 
the  summer-house  the  next.  H^ive  you  got  any  more  about  1 
{crosses^  E. ,  and  goes  up  into  stimmer-house) 

Feth.  You'll  excuse  my  leaving  you,  but  I  hear  the 
Colonel  wants  me.  Miss  Thurston,  you've  rejected  me  as  a 
partner  for  life,  I  hope  you'll  accept  me  as  one  for  the  next 
waltz  ) 

Enid.  With  pleasure. 

Feth.  I  shan't  forget  to  claim  it  1    (Exit,  l.Ie.) 
Dob.  No,  they're  not  there,  I  must  have  left  them  in  the 
•tudy  after  all.    I'll  go  back  and  see.    (Exit,  l.Ie.) 
Mrs.  D.  Well,  I  must  say,  Eaid,  I'm  surprised  at  you. 
Enid.  Wh  it  for,  aunt  ? 

Mrs.  D.  What  for  ?  Haven't  you  encouraged  that  poor 
young  Fetherston  in  every  way?  (£'n<er  Ellaby,  l.u.b.) 
And  then  to  go  and  refuse  him  after  all  I 

EtL.  Eh  ?    What's  that,  Mrs.  D  ,  who's  she  refused  ? 

Mrs.  D.  Why,  Captain  Fetherston  I  I  didn't  think  it  of 
her  1  Quite  heartless,  1  call  it ;  and  I'd  made  up  my  mind 
for  her  to  marry  him  ! 

Ell.  So'd  I,  and  I'd  have  given  her  iuch  a  wedding 
present !  • 

Mrs.  D.  And  I'd  have  brought  her  uncle  round  ;  I'd  have 
arranged  everything  !  I— (^o  Enid)  'What  do  you  mean 
by  refusing  him,  you  naughty  girl  ? 

Ell.  Yes,  what  do  you  mean  by  upsetting  all  your  kind 
friends'  calculations  ? 

Mrs.  D,  There's  one  thing  to  be  said,  she'll  never  have 
such  a  chance  again  ! 

Enid,  (toiih  a  burst)  I've  never  had  it  at  all  yet ;  it's  truo  ! 
Oh  I  I  don't  mind  you  knowing,  aunt,  or  you,  Mr.  EUaby — 
but — but,  Crtptain  Fetherston  just  said  that  to  pacify  uncle  ; 
h-^—{sohbi)ig) — he  never  asl<ed  me  to  marry  him  at  all.  I— 
(soh) — I  wish  he  had  !  but  he  didn't—  and  then  you're  both 
ua—(«o&)—kind— because  I  didn't  take  him.    How  could  1 1 
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Oh,  <?ear  ?  I'm  the  most — (so6)— unhappy— (sob)— girl  alire  t 
(cri^f  crosses  to  c.) 

Ell.  There,  there,  my  girl,  don't  cry.  If  you  care  about 
him,  he  shall  ask  you  ;  if  lie  don*t,  I'll — damme,  I'll  call 
him  out ! 

Mrs.  D.  l*m  afraid  that  would  be  rather  a  strong  measure, 
but  don't  cry,  Knid,  come  along  back  to  the  house  and  tell 
me  all  about  it  as  we  go  !  Don't  cry,  Enid,  you'll  make 
your  nose  so  red  !  (Exeunt  Mrs.  Dobbenson  and  Enid,  l.) 

Ell.  Here's  a  pretty  kettle  of  fi^h  !  What's  to  be  done 
now  ?  I  wonder  if  I  spoke  to  the  Colonel  if  he  could  order 
him  to  marry  her  ?  Hallo  !  who's  this  coming  ?  why,  it's  the 
idiot  and  my  Maud.  I  mustn't  let  him  see  me,  or  he'll  get 
violent.  I  have  it !  I'll  go  into  the  summer-house, 
then  I  shall  be  at  hand  if  he  has  a  paroxysm.  (goe§  into 
mmmev'house) 

Enter  Mavd  and  TaJjBOT  ;  (hey  come  doum  tos*at,  L.o ; 
Ellaby  cranes  his  head  out  of  the  window  to  watch 
them. 

Tau  And  you  do  really  love  me  t 
Maud.  Really  and  truly  I 
Ell.  The  deuce  she  does  ! 

Tal.  Say  it  again.    I  can't  hear  it  too  often  ;  It  seems  too 
good  to  be  true,  you  know,  I  can  scarcely  believe  my  ears  I 
Ell.  1*11  be  hanged  if  I  can  ! 

Tal.  And  when  we've  known  each  other  such  a  short 
time  1 

Ell.  About  three  hours  ! 

Maud.  Ah  I  bu«  we  lovers  don't  count  by  mortal  hours— 
**  love's  not  time's  fool." 
Ell.  We  lovers!  We! 

Tal.  And  you  really  think  you'll  be  able.to  over-rule  your 
uncle's  obiections? 
Maud.    Oh,  dear  me,  yes  !    Easily  t    He'll  just  bluster  a 
Ltle  at  first,  and  then — he'll  give  way ! 
Ell.  Oh,  v^lhef 

Maud.  I  can  twist  him  round  my  fingers  I 
Ell.  The  minx  I 

Tal.  Happy  fellow  1  to  be  twisted  round  such  dear  little 
6ng6rs  !  Dislocation  would  be  a  pleasure  under  such  circum- 
<^tances. 

Ell.  Oh  t  hets  an  idiot  t  He  oughtn't  to  be  at  large  1 

Maud.  But,  Mr.  Talbot  

""al.  Call  me  Jack. 
Call  him  Jack  t 
Jack! 
darling !  (kisses  Tier) 
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Maud.  There,  there,  sir — that  will  do  ! 
Tal.  Do  !  A  lifetime  wouldn't  do  !  I  could  amother  jon 
with  kisses  ! 

Ell.  What's  he  say  about  smothering?  Good  heavens, 
he's  got  a  paroxysm  comiiig  on  !  What  am  I  to  do  ? 

Maud.  I  think  I'd  better  go  back  to  the  house— 1  shan't 
be  long. 

Tal.  Oh,  yes  you  will !  For  every  moment  you're  away 
will  be  an  hour  !  (J^'xlt  Maud,  l.u.e.,  kissing  her  hand  fo 
Talbot  as  she  goes)  V/hat  a  charming  girl  she  isl  (rises  and 
paces  up  and  down)  and  what  a  lucky  fellow  I  am  !  1  could 
stand  on  my  head  for  ]oy  ! 

Ell.  I  don't  feel  at  all  comfortable  !  He  seems  very  ex- 
cited. Suppose  he  takes  it  into  his  head  to  come  into  the 
Bummer-house.  I've  heard  madmen  are  very  strong.  I  wonder 
if  J  could  hold  the  door  ] 

Tal.  How  hot  it  is  !  And  the  wig— by  Jove  !  I  might 
take  it  off  for  a  bit,  and  there's  nobody  about.    I  will  I 

Ell.  Dear  me,  he  must  be  very  mad  ;  he's  actually  trying 
to  scalp  himself ! 

Tal.  Fits  jolly  tight  1  (pulls  it  off) 

Ell.  It's  that  damned  curai;e  !  (rushing  ottt  of  Bummer^ 
house  and  dancing  about  Talbot  with  rage)  You — you 
scoundrel,  sir  !  You — you — what  do  you  mean  by  daring  to 
humbug  me  like  this  the  whole  evening  ?  I'll — I'll  speak  to 
your  Colonel — I  mean,  I'll  write  to  your  Bishop,  you  shall 
be  disestablished  and  disendowed,  you — you  wolf  in  sheep's 
clothing  ! 

Tal.  I  think  at  present  I'm  more  like  a  sheep  in  wolfs 
clothing. 

Ell.  Don't  you  bandy  words  with  me,  sir,  you — you  

Guy  entering y  l.  1  »• 
Guy.  I  say.  Jack  

Ell.  And  I  say,  Jackanapes  !  what  do  you  mean  by  hood- 
winking me  like  this  ?  He's  not  an  officer,  and  he's  no  more 
mad  than  I  am  ! 

Guy.  No,  he  don't  look  as  much. 

Ell.  None  of  your  bad  jokes — no  chaiff.    I  won't  have  ii— 

It—it  

Guy.  Goes  against  the  grain. 

Ell.  And  don't  make  puns — they're  worse  than  chaff — 
they're  words  in  disguise,  meanings  in  masquerade,  curates 
in  uniform* 

Maud  running  m  l.  1 

MiUD.  It's  all  right,  Jack  dear  Oh  I 

Eu^  Is  It  indeed?  (^crossingy  l.c.)  Oh!  you  thought  you'd 
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Iftnrled  yonr  Jack  very  cleverly,  dida't  you  f   Tnsfcead  of 

ch  you  see,  you've  caught  a  Tartar  I 
Maud.  Oh,  no,  uncle  dear,  I'm  sure  i/ou  couldn't  be  that  I 
Elu  No  soft  sawder,  miss  !  it's  no  use,  you  don't  tarn  me 
round  your  fingers  1  You'll  be  good  enough  to  come  b.ick  to 
the  house  at  once  and  leave  your  "Jack"  here!  Jack,  in- 
deed !  He  looks  more  like  a  Jdiokdaw—ha, !  ha  !  ha  1— ia 
peacock  s  feathers  !  (Exeunt  Ellaby  and  Maud,  l.  1  e.) 

Tal.  And  what's  more,  1  feel  like  it,  too.  It'll  be  all  over 
the  parish  to-morro?r,  and  what  the  Bishop'U  say,  goodness 
only  knows. 

Guy.  Oh,  Bishops  be  bothered!  You'll  never  be  solemn 
enough  for  a  parson.  Cut  it,  square  the  old  man,  and  join 
ours.    Old  Ellaby  will  give  you  his  niece  fast  enough  then. 

Tal.  By  Jove  !  I  wilt!  {h:xe^mt  Talbot  and  Guy,  l.  Ifi., 
as  EsiDand  Fbtherston  enter  l,v.b,  ;  music) 

Enid.  And  so  you  really  go  to-morrow  ? 

Feth.  Really  to-morrow.  What  will  you  give  me  to  tak* 
with  me  ?  good  wishes  ? 

Enid.  The  best  1  have ! 

Feth.  And  what  else? 

Enid.  Kindly  recollections,  I  hope. 

Feth.  Of  course,  of  those  who h-.ve  ao  kindly  treated  me; 
but  nothiiig  beyond  I 

Enid,  (aside)  What  can  he  mean?  (aloud)  Beyond  !  Ab  ! 
yes,  I'll  give  you,  in  return  for  all  you  have  given  me,  some 
good  advice.  Let  me  warn  you  never  again  to  place  your 
fate  80  unreservedly  in  a  woman's  hands  as  you  did  in  mine 
to-night.  I  mean,  suppose  that  I  had  improved  upon  your 
fiction  of  my  refusal  by  saying  that  I  had  reconsidered  my 
answer  and  was  prepared  to  be  your  wife? 

Feth.  Then,  but  let  me  give  you  one  last  counsel  in  return 
for  yours.  If  ever  any  fellow  again  gives  you  the  same 
chance,  don't  hold,  or,  rather,  with  hold,  your  hand,  but  make 
him  the  happiest  fellow  on  earth  ! 

Enid.  The  happiest  ?  With  a  wife  who  has  all  the  worst 
faults  of  her  sex,  who  is  vain,  frivolous,  a  coquette  I 

Feth.  The  worst  faults  are  not  those  which  He  on  the 
surface.  Miss  Thurston,  will  you  give  me  a  rose  from  the 
buBh  yonder  ? 

Enid.  Of  course,  if  you  wish  it !  (plucking  and  giving  it  to 
him)  There  ! 

Feth.  What  a  charming  flower,  with  the  fresh  night  dew 
upon  it,  like  youth  upon  a  lovely  face  !  And  yet,  if 
you  look,  it  has  thorns  on  the  stem,  there  is  a  tiny 
blur  upon  two  or  three  of  the  fresh  green  leaves,  and  even 
the  soft  bloom  itself  is  fiecked  here  and  there  with  ciecay 
M  if  to  aiiow  that  nocliiiig  earthly  cau  be  perfect  quite.  But 
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I  part  the  petals  and  it  has  a  heart  of  gold,  1  raise  it  to  my 

lips,  and  every  sense  is  entranced  with  its  beauty  and  it* 
fragrance.  Do  you  think  any  man  would  grudge  its  thorna 
while  thinkiijg  of  its  sweetness,  or  that  every  trifling  flaw 
would  hold  him  from  plucking  it  for  his  own,  if  he  could?  No, 
it  would  rather  be  the  dearer  to  him  for  them  all  !  There  is 
my  answer  to  yourself-accusation.  If  I  haveever  seemed  cold 
or  hard  to  you,  f()rgive,it,and  believe  that  it  wasbut  a  mask  to 
hide  deeper  feelings  I  Give  me  a  kindly  thought  when  I 
am  gone,  and  believe — ah  !  Miss  Thurston,  Enid — believe 
that  I  loved  you,  ay,  and  ahall  love  you  always — always  ! 

Enid.  1  shall  never  fojget  yo\i,  Captain  Fetherston,  I 
could  have  no  thought  of  you  that  was  not  kind — I— oh  1  — 
{Ui/rns  away  and  half  breaks  down) 

Feth.  Enid  !  Something  in  your  voice  almost  makes  me 
hope  that  you  care  for  me,  that  you — ah  I  is  it  possible  I 
Speak  1 

Enid.  What  can  1  say  ?  You  have  taken  my  answer  for 
granted — you  are  so  masterful ;  you  have  sealed  my  lips. 

Feth.  No  !  but  I  wiil  and  my  life  on  them  1  (catching  her 
in  his  arms  and  kissing  her)  Enid  1  my  love  1  la  it  to  be  my 
own  ? 

,  Enid.  Always,  if  you  will  have  it  so — for  ever  and  aye  1 

Feth.  My  darling  ! 
Eixttr^  from  l.  1b.  ,  Dobbinson  ;  from  l. u.  e.  ,  Guy  and  Talbot. 

All  see  Fetherston  and  Enid. 

Dob.  Hallo  I  What's  all  this  ?  He  told  us  you'd  refused 
him. 

Guy.  Quick  !  Lend  me  your  pencil,  Jack  I  {takes  mt  teU" 
gram  and  alters  name) 

Enid.  So  he  said,  but  it  anpears  that  he — he — — 

Feth.  Wouldn't  take  '*No''  for  an  answer — precisely. 
Mr.  Dobbinson,  1  have  again  asked  your  niece  to  be  my  wife, 
and  she  has  consented  to  reconsider  ner  decision. 

Enid,  (aside  to  Fetherston)  Which  she  didn't  decide  I 

Dob.  Has  she  though  2  But  I  won't  consent  to  reconsider 
mine — and  that's  flatl 

Guy.  {coming  down)  Just  so,  but  the  world's  roundj  and 
on  its  under  surface  Miss  Thurston  happens  to  have  a 
father,  and  here's  a  telegram  from  him  

Dob.  What's  this?  (reacts)  "If  my  daughter  loves  you, 
and  her  guardian  doesn't  object,  you  have  my  consent."  Bat 
this  has  the  original  name  cro^ised  out  and  Captain  Fethei^ 
•ton's  over  the  top  ;  whose  was  underneath  1 

Guy.  Mine  1 

All.  Yours? 

Enter  from  l.  Ella  by  and  Maud. 
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Ell.  Hallo !  here's  something  going  on  !  ^ 

Guy.  I  may  as  well  make  a  clean  breast  of  ifc.  Like  a  fool, 
I  telegraphed  to  Miss  Thurston's  father,  makiug  sure  of  hef 
consent  beforehand,  but  the  lady  afterwards  said  *'No,''' 
while  the  telegram,  as  you  see,  says  **  Yes  "  ;  he  didn't  know 
me,  BO  he'd  have  said  just  the  same  to  Fetherston  ;  it  all 
comes  to  the  same  thing  amongst  fellows  of  the  Siune 
regimen  b.  (Talbot  joins  MiUD  and  Ell  4  by,  who  shaket 
hands  with  him  and  places  Maud's  hand  in  his,) 

Dob.  Does  it,  indeed?    But  I  dont  consent,  and  I  won't  I 

Mrs.  D.  No  ;  but  I  will ! 

Dob.  You're  not  her  guardian  1 

Mrs.  D.  Oh,  yes,  1  am  I 

Dob.  Oh,  no,  you're  not  I 

Mrs.  D.  Samuel !    Am  I  not  your  wife  ? 

Dob.  Melancholy*  but  incontrovertible  fact — you  are  ! 

Mrs.  D.  Very  well,  man  and  wife  are  one,  and  Tm  the 
one  I 

Gut.  Yes  !    One  too  many  for  Dobbin  ! 
Mrs.  D.  Enid,  my  dear,  go  to  your  future  husband,  your 
guardian  consents  1 
Dob.  I  don't! 

Mrs.  D.  You  do  !  Don't  talk  about  what  you  don't  under- 
stand ;  this  is  my  province,  leave  it  to  me  ;  I  know  what's  a 
good  match  for  the  girl,  though  I  may  not  know  about  th© 
Aquarium,  Mr.  D. 

Dob.  Good  gracious,  Matilda  !  Don't  begin  that  again  t 
Have  it  your  own  way,  do  anything.  Marry  them  all  to  the 
Grand  Turk,  and — let's  go  in  to  supper,    {music  till  curtain) 

£ll.  a  good  suggestion. 

Guy.  {to  Olive)  Miss  Dobbinson,  may  I  have  the  pleasure 
of  taking  you  in  to  supper  1 

Olive.  I  shall  be  delighted,  {aside)  And  that's  the 
truth  ! 

Guy.  She  tt  a  jolly  little  thing — a  fellow  might  do  worse 
than  take  her,  even  without  the  thirty  thou  !  {crossing  to 
Fetherston)  Eric,  old  man,  1  coni^ratulate  you,  though 
we  were  rivals  ;  still  it  all  comes  to  the  same  so  long  as  w& 
keep  her  in  the  regiment ! 

Enid.  {looHng  at  Maud  and  Olivji,  tJieu  turning  le 
TmmA&STOs)  Our  Regiment ! 

CuRTAur. 
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ACT  I. 

Scene.— y?oom  ai  Mopus\   Miniature  on  table,  R.    A  knock. 
Enter  John,  c.d.l.,  shelving  o?i  Bob. 
Bob.  (giving  card  to  J oh^)  There,  give  mv  card  to  youi 
master,  (comes  doini,  l.  ;  exit  John,  r.c.)  Mopus  !    Mopus  ! 
Where  are  you  ?  Mopus  ! 

Enter  Mopcjs,  o.  d,  r. 

Mopus.  What,  Bob?  Come  to  my  arms.  Who'd  have 
thought  of  seeing  you  here  ? 

Bob.  But  tell  me,  what  are  you  doing  in  this  great  big 
house  ?    1  hope  you're  not  yoing  too  last  again  ? 

Mopus.  No,  no.  Bob  ;  I've  had  enough  of  that.  Sick  of 
the  » tcrnal  turmoil  of  the  world,  and  the  awful  struggle  with 
the  difficulties  of  life,  I  determined  to  put  an  end  to  all 
pecuniary  risks,  and  resolved  at  length  to  L  ok  out  for  a 
rich  wife,and  now,  Bob,  I  am  a  reformed  man,  respectable.  I 
am  married. 

Bob.  And  your  wife,  you  rogue  ?  I'll  answer  for  it,  she 
was  one  of  the  prettiest  girls  in  England. 

Mopup  Oh,  yes  !  I  daresay  she  was  a  very  pretty  oirl. 
But  here,  you  may  judge  for  \  ourself  ;  here  is  a  picture  of 
htir.  (shetvs  a  minaiure  on  tahlcy  R.) 

Bob.  Lovely,  in.ieed  !  Why,  you  have  married  an  angel  ! 
Ah  !  you  are  a  happy  dog. 

Mopus.  Yes,  I  am  a  happy  dog. 

Bob.  But  for  what  reason  is  she  painted  in  a  dress  so 
entirely  out  of  tlie  present  fashion  ? 

Mopus.  A  mere  matter  of  fancy  ;  but  'tis  perfectly  correct, 
though. 

Bob.  I  don't  understand  you. 

Mopus.  Why,  the  fact  is,  she  sat  for  this  portrait  about 
thirty  years  ago,  just  before  her  first  marriage. 

Bob.  Oh  !  oh  !  a  widow  I    Is  she  rich? 

Mopus.  Haven't  I  told  jou  I  have  married  her  ?  We've 
just  come  back  from  the  Isle  of  Wij/ht,  where  e've  been 
spending  our  money  m^  on.  She  has  a  tine  income.  This  is 
ner  house.    It's  a  nice  house,  isn't  it? 

Bob.  Splendid  ! 

Mopus.  She  has  carriages,  servants—who  are  all  very 
civil  to  me— and  a  saddle  horse  for  my  express  use,  which 
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■he  allows  me  to  ride  almost  whenever  I  have  a  mind  to  it. 
You  smile,  Bob  ;  yet  I  assure  you,  not  wiihsUiudinii:  the 
disparity  of  our  ag-  s,  we  are  as  hapi-y  together  as  possible. 

Bob.  As  jyossible—I  firmly  believe.  Yet  1  trust  you  do 
nothing  to  compromise  your  dignity  as  a  man.  You  are 
master  in  your  own  house  I 

Mopus.  In  my  own  house  !  they  should  soon  fmd  who 
was  master  there— but  this  is  my  wife's  house,  you  know. 

Bob.  I  see.  (aside)  Poor  devil  ! 

Mopus.  And  you,  Bob,  have  you  made  a  fortune  ? 

Bob.  N(»t  exactly.  No,  not  a  f<.rtune  ;  not  sufficient  for 
splendour  ;  yet  amply  so  f..r  independence  and  C'  mfort. 

Mopus.  Hang  it,  why  don't  you  follow  my  example  and 
look  out  for  some  rich  old  widow  ? 

Bob.  I'm  much  obliged.    I'd  rather  marry  a  young  one. 

Mopus.  Of  course— of  course.  Who  the  deuce  doubts 
you  ?  No  one  would  marry  an  old  woman  if  he  could  get  a 
young  one  ;  but  there  are  ^^ro^^  and  cons^  and,  on  tlie  wh  »le, 
upon  my  life  it  is  not  half  so  bad  as  you'd  imagine. 

Bob.  Noj  Mopus,  when  I  do  sacrifice  my  liberty  it  shall  be — 

Mopus.  Sacrifice  your  liberty  !  No,  no  ;  in  that  respect, 
Bob,  I  may  boast  

Bob.  Well,  time  presses.  I  must  be  t»one.  I  am  going  in 
quest  of  a  rich  old  widow,  and  on  a  matrimonial  project  too  ; 
but  'tis  to  ask  her  consent  t »  my  marriage  with  her  lovely 
daughter,  who,  dependent  <  n  her  mother's  caprice,  may 
come  to  me  perhaps  without  a  shilling.  Come  and  have  a 
chop  with  me  at  the  Tavistock,  and  renew  our  chat  over  a 
cool  bottle. 

Mopus.  Not  to-day. 

Bob.  To-morrow,  then  ? 

Mopus.  No,  no.    Mrs.  Mopus  is  so  fond  of  my  company 

she  does  no^  approve  of  my  dining  from  home. 

Bob.  Well,  then,  I'll  stop  and  dine  with  you. 

Mopus.  JNo,  no  ;  don't  do  that.  Women,  you  know,  have 
odd  whims  ;  and  if  there  be  (*ne  thing  Mrs.  Mopus  dislikes 
more  than  another  it  is  my  bringing  home  strangers  to 
dinner. 

Bob.  Strangers,  I  grant  you  ;  but  to  see  an  old  friend  of 
hi^r  husband's  she'd  be  delighted. 

Mopus.  She  would — she  would  ;  but — she  must  be  pre- 
pared for  it.  I  never  delight  her  of  my  own  record. 
Harkee,  Bob,  you  think  me  a  contemptible  fello  a^,  I  daresay, 
and  I  should  be  ashamed  of  myself,  if  I  had  not  the  best  of 
reasons  for  this.  You  must  know  that  I  am  in  a  cursed 
gcrape.  I  must  keep  my  wife  in  good  humour,  since  'tis  she 
alone  can  help  me  out  of  it. 
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Bob.  Explain. 

Mopus.  Why,  prior  to  my  marriage  I  had  a  SDrt  of  ac- 
quaintance with  Oh,  it's  all  over  now. 

Bob.  So  !  so  ! 

Mopus.  You  must  have  seen  her  at  the  Opera  (^hrowing 
himself  in  a  dancing  attitude) — a  perfect  divinity.  So  unlike 
Mrs.  Mopus.  Well,  when  I  married,  of  cour  e,  as  a  point  of 
propriety,  T  broke  oti  the  connection  ;  and,  w^ishing  to  do 
the  thing  handsomely,  yet  not  having  any  money,  1 — I  gave 
her  my  promissory  n  te  for  a  tolerably  round  sum. 

Bob.  Does  your  wife  know  of  this  ? 

Mopus.  Not  a  sylla^Je.  If  she  did  !  Now,  though  the  note 
has  been  long  overdue,  the  poor  dear  girl  he  self  would  not 
trouble  me  about  it  ;  but,  unfortunately,  as  she  says  she  has 
paid  it  away,  and  its  present  owner  vows  he'll  play  Old  Harry 
with  me  unless  I  pay  it  immediately. 

Bob.  So  yon  reckon  on  your  wife's  liberality  for  the  supplies  ? 

Mopus.  Exactly  so. 

Bob.  Well,  I  wish  you  success,  but  you  have  not  told  me 
who  the  lady  was  that  you  n  arried  I 

Mopus.  Haven't  I  1  Mrs.  Nu^^get,  the  widow  of  the  rich 
railway  contractor. 

Bob.  Mrs.  Nugget  !  whose  daughter  Matilda  was  placed 
under  the  care  of  an  aunt  at  Bath  ? 

Mopus.  The  same. 

Bob.  My  dear  fellow,  this  is  the  luckiest  thing  imaginable ! 
Tis  the  very  lady  I  was  in  search  of. 

Mopus.  You  are  acquainted  with  Matilda,  then  ? 

Bob.  She  is  the  object  of  my  affections.  'Twas  at  the 
house  of  her  late  aunt  I  first  beheld  her.  The  poor  old  lady 
sanctioned  my  addresses,  but,  as  I  was  about  to  quit  England 
for  a  few  months,  ii  was  resolved  that  our  attachment  should 
be  kept  a  secret  from  Matilda's  mother  till  my  return. 

Mopus.  Your  secret  has  been  faithfully  preserved. 

Bob.  But  where  is  Matilda  ] 

MoI'US.  In  the  house  at  this  moment. 

Bob.  Has  Mrs.  Mopus  any  other  views  for  her  settlement? 

Mopus.  To  say  the  truth,  my  wife  does  not  inform  ine  of 
all  her  projects  ;  but  in  this  case  I  may  safely  vt^nture  to 
answer  No. 

Bob.  Do  you  foresee  any  objection  to  my  pretensions  ? 

Mopus.  None  ;  on  the  contrary,  to  a  mother  who  st/ill 
aspires  to  admiration,  a  pietty  young  daughter  is  no 
very  desirable  companion  :  so,  no  doubt,  she  will  be  glad  to 
get  the  girl  off  her  hands. 

Bob.  You  have  made  me  the  happiest  man  alive ;  you 
UkUBt  instantly  introduce  me  to  Mrs.  Mopus. 
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Mopus.  I  liave  now  a  good  excuse  for  so  doing,  (crosses  to  h,) 
Bob.  (ii'..)  You  must  broach  the  affair  to  her. 
Mopus.  Directly. 

Bob.  Above  all,  you  must  procure  me  an  immediate  inter- 
view with  Matilda. 

Mopus.  Nothing  more  easy.  I  say,  Bob,  one  word.  My 
Bessy — her  name  is  Jezebel,  but  she  prefers  my  calling  her 
Bessy  ;  'tis  more  tender — my  Bessy  is  a  good  old  soul  at 
heart,  but  if  this  should  happen  to  be  one  of  her  nervous 
days,  on  which  occasion  she  is  rather  irritable,  poor  thing, 
you  won't  mind  if  

Bob.  Oh  !  if  you  think  she'll  receive  me  coldly  

Mopus.  Not  at  all,  not  at  all !  Bless  you,  after  two  or 
throe  visits,  you  will  be  as  miiclj  at  home  in  my  wife's  house 
— as  I  aiji  myself,  (a  violent  ringing  of  hells,  R.  a7id  L.) 

Bob.  What's  that  ? 

Mopus.  That  ! — 'tis  merely  a  bell. 

Bob.  a  bell !  why  it  is  a  regular  peal  of  bells. 

Mopus.  Confound  those  lazy  servants  !  John  !  John  !  I 
{enter  John,  c.d.l.)  Don't  you  hear  your  lady's  belH 

John,  {answers  ?  egligently)  Yes,  sir. 

Mopus.  Then  why  don't  you  attend  to  it  ? 

John.  'Tis  not  for  me  my  lady's  ringing,  sir,  but  if  I'm 
to  be  spoken  to —  {aside)  I'll  not  be  angry  with  him,  poor 
fellow,  there's  a  rOM  in  pickle  for  him  as  it  is.    {Exit,  d.l.h) 

Mopus.  Here  comes  Simpkins  ;  she  is  one  of  the  prettiest 
little  girls  in  the  world  ;  yet,  would  you  believe  it,  my  wit« 
talks  of  discharging  her. 

Bob.  (r.)  Incredible  !  HaJ  ha  !  ha  1 

Enter  Simpkins,  c.  d.  r. 

Mopus.  (c.)  Come  here,  Simpkins,  my  dear. 
Sim.  (l.)  Hush  !  You  mustn't     my  dear"  me,  sir. 
Mopu».    Haven't  you  heard  your  lady's  bell  ? 
Sim.  Heard  it  ?  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !     Oh  !  yes,  sir,  Tve  heard 
it  this  hal.f-hour,  but  'tis  you  she  is  ringing  for. 
Mopus.  For  me  1 

Sim.  I  wish  you  well  through  your  troubles,  sir.  How 
could  you  do  so  ? 
Mopus.  Do  what? 

Sim.  You  know  my  lady  gave  you  leave  to  go  out  walking 
for  one  hour,  and  you  have  been  absent  two. 

Mopus.  Pshaw  !  pshaw  !  this  madcap  is  jesting,  and  hang 
me- but  I'll  punish  her  for  it.  {looks  cautiously  about  arid 
hastily  kisses  her) 

Sim.  For  shame,  sfr!  I'll  tell  my  mistress. 

Mopus.  No,  you  won't,  you  little  gipsy,  for  if  you  did— 
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Sim.  We  should  both  lose  our  places.    (Exit  door^  l.) 
Mopus.  This  is  a  mere  jest  of  that  saucy  girl's.  Ho\vever, 
I'll  just  step  and  see  what  my  wife  wants,  {going) 

Enter  Mrs.  Mopus,  door  l.  ,  loith  her  bonnet  on. 

Mrs.  M.  {holding  up  a  watch  to  him)  Do  you  see  this,  sir  ? 

Mopus.  My  dear,  I  here's  a  stranger. 

Mrs.  M.  (l.)  Whom  have  you  brought  here  ? 

Mopus.  An  old  friend — an  old  schoolfellow.  Mr.  Royland, 
Mrs.  Mopus. 

Mrs.  M.  {curtseying  very  formally)  Sir  ! 

Bob.  Madam,  I  take  shame  to  myself  for  detaining  my 
friend  from  his  more  agreeable  duties,  and  

Mrs.  M.  Sir.  {aside)  Another  attempt  to  renew  acquaint- 
ance with  his  former  wild  associates. 

Bob.  {to  Mopus")  Ask  her  to  introduce  me  to  Matilda. 

Mopus.  I  will  ;  but  I  must  first  procure  an  invitation  for 
yourself.    Mrs.  Mopus — I  

Mrs.  M.  Mrs.  Mopus  !  and  in  the  presence  of  a  visitor  ! 

Mopus.  Bessy,  love,  as  our  friend's— my  friend's— stay  in 
town  will  be  of  short  duration  I  was  saying  to  him  that 
our — that  is  your  house,  my  love  

Mrs.  M.  You  know,  Alfred,  my  dear,  we  see  so  very  little 
company,  devoted  as  we  are  to  the  society  of  each  other, 
your  friend  would  find  my — our  house  but  a  hum-drum  sort 
of  refuge. 

Mopus.  Yes,  it  is  rather  hum-drum. 

Mrs.  M.  I  hope,  Mr.  Royland,  you'll  do  us  the  favour  of 
calling  to  take  leave,  before  you  quit  town,  {goes  up  stage) 

Bob.  Madau).  {aside)  Now  will  he  allow  me  to  be  politely 
turned  out  of  the  house,  without  seeing  my  dear  Matilda? 
I'll  pay  him  for  this,  {to  Mrs.  Mopus)  To  say  the  truth, 
madam,  my  friend  Mopus  has  been  so  pressing  in  his  invita- 
tion  

Mopus.  (r.  ,  to  him).    Don't  say  that. 

Bob  (c.)  That  although  I  have  another  engagement  on 
hand,  I  cannot  resist  his  earnest  solicitation  to  dine  with 
him  to-day. 

Mopus.  {aside)  He'll  ruin  me  !  (crosses  to  c.)  No,  my  dear, 
I  didn't  exactly  say  that,  I  merely  said  in  case — 

Mrs.  M.  (to  Mopus)  Mighty  well,  sir,  and  without  con- 
sulting me.  Better  at  once  convert  my  house  into  a  tavern  for 
the  reception  of  all  the  town,  (very  blandly)  You  forget,  Alfred, 
my  love,  that  to-day  I  expect  Sir  Robert  Mellowboy  on  busi- 
ness of  importance,  and  we  shall  be  occupied  the  whole  oi 
the  afternoon,    (goes  up  to  table  L.  H.  and  sits) 
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MoPUS.  True,  dear,  (to  Bob)  I  quite  forgot  that,  (aside) 
Deuce  a  word  have  I  heard  of  it  till  now. 

Bob.  So  then  you  will  not  contrive  an  interview  for  me  ? 

Mopus.  My  dear  fellow,  we  have  chosen  an  unlucky 
moment.  She's  nervous  to-day.  Wait  for  me  a  few 
moments  at  the  corner  of  the  square.  I'll  make  my  escape 
and  join  you. 

Bob.  Well,  since  it  must  be  so. 

Mopus.  You  shall  see  Matilda  before  the  day  is  past. 

Bob.  If  you  disappoint  nie,  I  shall  act  for  niyself. 

Mopus.  Never  fear,  but  leave  us  together  now.  I  say, 
just  make  her  a  bow. 

Bob.  Madam,  your  obedient  servant,  (hell  rope,  r.) 

Mks.  M.  Yery  happy,  sir,  to  have  seen  you.  Alfred,  lov#, 
ring  the  bell.  (Mopus  rings  hdl  ;  exit  Bob) 

Mrs.  M.  (l.  ,  in  good  humu'itr  gain)  And  pray,  Mr.  Mopus, 
who  and  what  is  this  Mr.  Hoy  land  ? 

Mopus.  (r.)  As  I  told  you,  an  old  schoolfellow,  and  a  very 
excellent  fellow  too.  (aside)  I'll  venture  to  mention  the 
subject  to  her.  (aloud)  The  fact  is,  love,  he  has  requested  my 
assistance  in  an  atf-iir  of — — 

Mrs.  M.  (severdy)  One  word,  Mr.  Mopus  !  You  know 
that  at  our  marriage  I  paid  all  your  debts,  no  inconsiderable 
sum  ;  but  if  you  imagine  that  my  purse  is  to  be  at  the  service 
of  any  of  your  former  profligate  and  ruined  associates  

Mopus.  You  mistake  me.  iSo,  my  sweet,  the  business  is 
this.  Mr.  Royland  has  a  little  love  affair  on  his  hands,  and 
has  asked  me  to  assist  him  

Mrs.  M.  (loudly)  Alfred  !  Has  he,  indeed  ?  And  you  have 
the  assurance  tu  tell  this  to  me  !    You,  a  married  man  ! 

Mopus.  But  

Mrs.  M.  Not  another  word,  sir.  (giving  him  a  long  and 
very  severe  look)  I  desire  that  you  will  never  bring  him  into 
my  house  again.  I  shall  give  strict  orders  that  my  doors  be 
closed  against  him,  and  the  first  among  my  servants  who 
disobeys  my  commands,  shall  that  instant  be  discharged  from 
my  service,  (goes  up  a  little) 

Mopi  s.  (aside)  My  house,"  ill]/ servants,"  that's  the 
way  she  goes  on.  (aloud)  But  whtn  I  tell  you  that  marriage 
ip  his  object  

Mrs.  M.  (so/fmin^)  There,  there,  there,  say  no  more  about 
it.  I  forgive  you.  (holds  up  her  hand,  which,  with  evident 
reludance,  he  kisses) 

Mopus.  But  is  it  true,  my  dear,  that  you  expect  Sir  Robert 
Mellowboy  in  town  to-day  ? 

Mrs.  M.  True,  my  dear  ?    Yes,  surely  it  is  true. 

Mopus.  For  what  purpose,  love  ? 
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Mrs.  M.  For  nothing  that  concerns  you,  dear.  Apropos, 
go  and  tell  Matilda  I  d  sire  to  see  her. 
Mopus.  I  fly  !  (g()in(i,n.) 

Mrs.  M.  Alfred  !  There,  there,  there  !  fly  indeed  !  The 
eagerness  with  v\hich  you  seize  every  opportunity  to  quit  my 

coinpany  

Mopus.  Why  surely,  my  dear,  you  cannot  suppose 
Mrs.  M.  Ring  the  bell,  Alfred.       (Mopus  rings  hell) 

Enter  Simpkins,  d.l, 

Mopus.  {mproaching  her)  Go,  my  dear,  and  tell  your 
young  lady  

Mrs.  M.  (comes  behveen  them)  I  can  deliver  my  own  orders! 
Go,  Mrs.  Pert,  and  tell  Miss  Matilda  I  wish  to  see  her. 
(Mopus  whispers  to  Simpkins)  Alfred  1 

Sim.  Yes,  madam.  L'>rd  !  she  is  as  much  alarmed  about 
her  young  husband  as  if  one  were  going  to  eat  him. 

(Exit  door,  R.) 

Mrs.  M.  a  foolish  habit  you  have,  Alfred,  of  calling  all  the 
maids  *^  my  dear. " 

Mopus.  A  habit  easily  contracted  by  most  young  fellowa 

in  our  days   of  single  blessed         (she  looks  angrily  at  him) 

our  bachelor  days. 

Mrs.  M.  Enough,  enough ! 

Enter  Matilda,  with  drawing  and  pencil,  d.r. 
Mat.  You  s^  nt  for  me,  mamma  ? 

Mrs.  M.  How  often  am  I  to  desire  you,  miss,  not  to 
**  mamma  me  as  you  do  ?  A  greafc  girl  like  you,  who  is 
mistaken  by  all  the  world  for  my  sister. 

Mat.  (r.)  Well,  I  won't  again ;  but  don't  be  angry.  When 
I  call  Mr  Mopus  papa,"  as  I  sometimes  do  in  jest,  he 
laughs  and  say^ — — 

Mopus.  (c.  ,  aside  to  her)  Be  quiet.    T  have  news  for  you. 

Mrs.  M.  (l.)  Alfred,  what  is  that  whispering  about  ? 

Mopus.  Nothing,  love.  I  was  merely  admiring  Matilda's 
drawing. 

Mrs.  M.  She  has  no  need  of  your  admiration,  (crosses  to 
C.  and  takes  drawing  from  him) 

Mat.  'Tis  a  subject  I  have  taken  from  the  tale  of 
"  January  and  May." 

Mopus.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  a  capital  subject. 

(Mrs.  Mopus  looks  at  him  angrily) 

Mrs.  M.  And  pray,  miss,  who  suggested  so  ridiculous  a 
•ubject  to  you?  (looking  suspiciously  at  Mopus) 

Mat.  Now  indeed,  mamma,  I  didn't  mean  anything  to 
off'end  you  ;  for,  see,  tis  just  the  reverse — 'tis  the  huHrxDi  l 
who  it  so  much  older  than         Bless  mo,  what  have  I  said  i 
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Mks.  M.  {iears  drawhig)  You  don't  improve  in  yonr 
drawing.  This  is  the  worst  thing  you  have  ever  done. 
Positively,  'tis  not  fit  to  be  soon  1  (cro.^ses  to  l.) 

Mat.  (aside  to  Mopns)  But  what  news  have  you  for  me  ? 

Mopus.  (^o  her)  A  Cditain  Ro.  ert  Koyland  is  in  town. 

Mrs.  M.  Alfred  !  (knock) 

Mat.  (o^servmg  Mrs  .  MoTVii  and  recovermg  herself  )  'J'here  ! 
I  declare  you  have  brokt  n  the  point  of  my  pencil,  (crosses  to 
Mrs.  Morus)  But  have  you  not  something  to  say  to  me  ? 

Mrs.  M.  I  have  only  to  tell  you  that  I  expect  a  visitor  at 
dinner  to-day — one  whose  v  sit  is  part  y  intended  to  you — 
and  to  desire,  therefore,  that  you  will  be  more  careful  than 
you  commonly  are  in  your  dress. 

Mat.  (eagerly)  Do  you  know  him,  then  ?  (Mopus  signs 
silence  to  her) 

Mrs.  M.  Know  him  !  of  course  I  know  him.  But  of 
whom  are  you  thinking  ? 

Enter  Simpkins,  o. 

Sim.  a  gentleman  will  be  glad  to  see  you,  madam. 
Mrs.  M.  Who  is  it  ? 

Sim.  One  Sir  Robert  Mellowboy,  ma'am,  a  very  old 
gentleman. 

Mrs.  M.  I  didn't  inquire  the  gentleman's  age.  I'll  wait 
on  him.  (Jooks  at  Mopus,  who  is  humming  a  time,  and  says, 
e7nphatically)  Tell  the  g -ntleman  I'll  wait  on  him.  Alfred  ! 
(Matilda  np  stage;  exit  Simpkins,  c.)  Your  indifference  is 
evident,  sir ;  here  you  s  and  like  a  statue !  If  you 
entertained  one  i^rain  of  affection  for  me  you  would  exhibit 
something  like  jealousy  or  uneasiness  when  

Moptjs.  Not  I,  my  love.    Though  the  Grand  Turk  himse'f 

 (aside)  The  murder  will  out  one  of  these  days,  (aloud) 

But  while  you  are  engaged  I'll  just  take  a  turn  or  two 
about  the  square,  may  ],  sweet  ? 

Mrs.  M.  No,  darling  ;  I  can't  spare  you.  You  must  take 
a  drive  with  me  before  dinner.  In  the  meantime  there  are 
the  butler's  accounts  for  you  to  examine  ;  do  it  immediately 
and  I'll  give  you  money  to  settle  them,  (aside)  That  will 
keep  him  at  home  while  I  am  engaged  with  Sir  Robert. 

Enter  Simpkins,  c.  ;  she  goes  to  loindow,  L, 

Mopus.  (aside)  And  there  is  poor  Bob  waiting  for  me  in 
the  street 

Mrs.  M.  Now,  Alfred  ;  go  into  the  library.  Do  your 
work  like  a  good  boy,  and  you  shall  drive  me  to  my 
milliner's,  (going,  l.) 

Morus.  Charming  inducement ! 
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Mb.s.  M.  And  Matilda,  my  love,  remember  what  I  have 
paid  to  yoii.  (Mopus  u-hispers  Matilda)  Alfred  ! 

(Exit  Mopus,  c.d.,  Mrs.  Mopus,  d.  l.) 

Mat.  No  doubt  she  has  been  informea  that  Robert  loves 
m»  ;  he  is  the  visitor  she  alluded  to,  and  she  intends  to  take 
nie  by  surprise. 

Sim.  (at  window,  l.)  How  very  odd  ! 

Mat.  What  ia  it,  Simpkins? 

S]M.  There  is  a  gentleman  impatiently  walking  up  and 
d->\\n  \  efoie  the  house,  looking  up  at  the  window  and  taking 
out  his  watch  twenty  times  in  a  minute. 

Mat.  Pray,  come  Kway  from  the  window,  then.  'Tis  very 
improper  to  stay  there,  (aside)  Should  it  bo  my  dear  Robert. 
(hums  a  tune,  arid  unconsciously  approaches  the  windoio.)  Yes, 
it's  he! 

Sim.  Yes,  miss,  it's  a  he,  sure  enough,  and  I  declare  tl^o 
very  he  who  was  here  a  little  while  ago  with  my  master — I 
mean  my  mistress's  hus^'and. 

Mat.  Here  with  Mr.  Mopus  ?  Then  it  must  be  as  I  sus- 
pect ;  a  good  natured  plot,  contrived  by  them  to  surprise  me. 
That  accounts  f'  r  mamma's  atlecte-l  astonishment,  and  Mr. 
M opus's  nrdfi  and  winks.  He's  coming  in  !  <  h  !  Simpl<ins, 
this  is  the  first  really  happy  moment  I  have  expe  ienceil 
since  ('Ur  parting. 

Sim.  Js  it  indeed,  miss  ?  Your  parting  1  Why  I  did  not 
know  you  had  ever  met. 

Enter  Bob, 
Bob.  (r.)  My  dear  Matilda  I 

Mat.  (c. )  Kobert  !  After  a  separation  of  fifteen  long 
months,  we  meet  again  ! 

Bob.  How  anxiously  have  I  looked  forward  to  the  hour  of 
my  return  to  England.  The  instant  I  set  foot  on  slmre,  I 
p(  s^ed  to  Bath,  expecting  to  still  find  y- u  there  with  your 
aunt.  I  no  sooner  received  the  melancholy  intelligence  that 
she  was  no  more,  than  I  proceeded  to  London.  Ah  !  my 
dear  Matilda,  had  she  still  lived,  she,  who  sanctioned,  who 
fostered  our  attachment,  would  have  obtained  your  mother's 
consent  to  our  union. 

Mat.  Listen  to  me,  Robert.  I  have  never  dared  even  to 
mention  our  acquaintance  to  mamma. 

Sim.  Oho,  that's  it,  is  it  ? 

Mat.  For  though  my  mamma  is  very  fond  of  me,  and  very 
kind  to  me,  yet  she  is  rather — she's  pomewhat— well,  we  won't 
gpeak  of  that.  But,  fortunately  for  us,  we  have  a  friend  at 
our  side,  who,  I  believe,  has  told  her  all  about  it. 

Bob.  Indeed  1  and  who  may  that  be  ? 
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Mat.  I  find  you  are  acquainted  with  my  new  papa. 

Bob.  And  a  })retty  friend  to  tiust  to  is  your  new  papa.  I 
have  been  waiting  for  him,  accor  ding  to  hispr  mise,  to  rejoin 
me  till  my  i  atience  is  faiily  exhausted  ;  and  a  liitle  while 
ago  w lien,  after  much  hesitation,  he  ventured  to  introduce 
nie  to  Mrs.  Mopus  

Mat.  So  you  have  seen  her  then  ?  and  you  are  the  visitor 
she  expects  at  dinner  ? 

Bob.  She  expects  at  dinner  !  May  be  so  ;  hut  I  confer  I 
?hou1d  not  have  discovered  the  fact  from  the  form  of  the 
invitation. 

Mat.  'J  hen  she  has  not  invited  you  ? 

BoT).  ^ot  pre ssingly.  Yet  it  may  be  as  you  say.  Mopua 
undertook  to  intercede  f-  r  us  ;  and  I  am  willing  to  believe 
that  his  regard  for  an  old  friend  has  overcome  his  dread  of 
displeasing  his  wife,  and  that,  to  serve  us,  he  has  resolutely 
asserted  the  authority  of  a  husband. 

Sim.  His  authority!  Why  he  dare  not  say  his  soul  is  his  own. 

Bob.  But  v,ber  e  is  she  ( 

Mat.  She  is  engaged  with  a  Sir  Robert  Mellowboy,  a 
gentleman  who  pretends  to  have  some  claims  to  a  consider- 
able portion  of  my  property,  resj^ecting  Avlnch  a  la^  suit  is 
now  pending.  By-the-bye,  what  sort  of  person  is  he,  Simp- 
kins  /  for  I  never  saw  him. 

Sim.  (l.)  Old,  miss,  very  old  ;  but  he  Sf^ems  to  be  as  good 
tempered,  nice  an  old  gentleman,  as  an  old  gentleman  can  be. 
He  asked  me  1  alf-a-dozen  questions  about  you,  miss  ;  par- 
ticularly whether  you  were  handsome. 

Bob.  What  the  deuce  is  that  to  him  1  (goes  r.  h.  so  that 
Morus  does  not  see  him  on  entering) 

Sim.  What,  indeed  !  But  somehow  I  don't  imagine  he 
wanted  the  information  as  evidence  in  his  suit  at  Liw.  But 
once  more,  sir,  about  Mr.  Mopus — if  you  have  no  other 
reliance  than  on  his  influence  with  my  lady — Here  he  is  ! 

Enter  Mopus,  c.  d. 

Mopus.  (c.)  Plague  take  this  two  and  two  make  four  job  • 
One  might  as  well  be  underclerk  to  a  haberdasher. 

Mat.  (l.)  Well  now  ycu  have  been  a  good  little  papa 
indeed  ! 

Bob.  (r.)  Mopus,  you  have  re^leemed  yours<  lf  in  my 
opinion  ;  and  fnr  what  you  have  done,  I  thank  you  heartily. 
{{ihoking  his  hand) 

Mopus.  (looling  anxiously  about)  Why,  my —  my  dear 
fellow —  This  is  too  bad.  You  promised  to  wait  for  ma  in 
the  square  ! 

Bob.  So  I  did  till  I  was  tired. 
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Mopus.  But  you  must  not  remain — not  just  now  ;  if  Mrs. 
M<"'pus  should  catch  you — me,  I  mean,  {to  Bob) 

Mat.  How  then  !  you  have  not  acquainted  mamma  with 
Mr.  BoyLnd's  addresses  to  me? 

i^  OPUS.  Hush  I  not  so  loud,  (aside)  If  my  wife  should 
find  him  here  after  her  positive  orders  to  the  contrary  

Enter  John,  c.  d.  b.  h. 

John.  My  mistress  sent  me  to  inquire  whether  you  were 
examining  the  accounts  she  gave  you,  sir,  but  not  finding 
you  in  the  library  

Mopus.  I  am  ;  I  am  in  the  library.  Go  tell  her  so,  there's 
a  good  fellow.  (Exit  John,  l.  d.)  Confound  her  vigilance  I 
Now  Roy  land,  my  boy,  pra\  go.    'J'here's  a  good  fellow. 

Bob.  Well,  Mr.  Mopus,  if  this  be  your  friendship  

Mopus.  Don't  reproach  me — you're  not  married — you  can*t 
appreciate  the  necessity  of  th«  se  delicate  li  tie  attentions 
t'»  the  wish  s  of  a  wife  ;  besides  I  must  keep  her  in  good 
humour  to  day — the  pr<  mis^oi  y  note,  you  know. 

Mat.  Will  you  desert  us  then  ? 

Mopus.  No,  my  dear,  Boyland  was  my  earliest  friend,  and 
hang  me,  but   I'll  be  his  father-in-law  still,  (a  hell  rings) 

That  is  for  me.    Go,  Bob,  I  can't  explain  just  now,  but  

(bell  rings)  Coming,  love.  (Exit,  l.d.) 

Sim.  You  see,  sir,  how  little  you  have  to  expect  from  him. 

Bob.  I'll  St  e  your  mgther  at  once  and  declare  my  intentions. 

Mat.  No,  no,  you  really  bad  better  not  see  her  abruptly  1 
I'll  manage  another  interview  with  her  before  the  day  is  past. 

(Exit)  B.) 

Rim.  (tihispevs  Bob)  And  now  I'll  give  you  a  hint. 
When  you  l  appen  to  meet  Missis  again,  don't  be  sparing  of 
your  flattery.  Tell  her  she  s  younger  and  handsomer  than 
her  daughte  r,  what  you  please,  so  you  but  make  the  dose 
strong  enough. 

Bob.  Your  hint  shall  not  be  lost  on  me. 

(Exeunt  Bob,  c,  and  Sempktns,  r.  h.  d.) 

Entci  Sir  Bobekt  and  Mrs.  Mopus,  l.d. 

Mrs.  M.  And  now,  Sir  Robert,  I  believe  we  understand 
each  other. 

Stk  B.  Clearly,  ma'am  ! 

Mrs.  M.  You  marry  Matilda,  and  settle  the  property  upon 
her  toL'ethcr  with  ten  thousand  p.^unds. 

SirR.  I  marry  Matilda  and  so  forth.  But  do  you  think 
this  arrangement  will  be  perfectly  agreeable  to  her  ? 

Mks.  M.  As  a  mattei  of  course  ' 
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Sill  11.  As  a  *' matter  of  course."  Pray  what  did  you  say 
is  Ijcr  ivjii  I 

Mils.  M.  Nineteen. 

Sir  R.  Let  me   see  ;  take  nineteen  from  sixty-one  and 

there  remain  lia,  I'm  not  so  coiilident  in  the  "matter  of 

course  ;"  and  had  ratlier  receive  the  agreeable  declaration 
from  the  lips  of  the  young  lady  herself. 

Mrs.  M.  As  you  please,  but  I  know  her  well  ;  she  is  im- 
plicitly obedient  to  my  will.  Besides  what  would  become 
of  her  if  this  suit  should  be  decided  against  her  ?  she  has 
nothing  else  to  depend  on  ;  for  my  expenses  ai-e  so  great  that 
1  could  do  nothittg  for  her. 

Sir  R.  Well,  I'm  afraid  the  world  will  call  this  a  foolish 
piece  of  business.  When  you  marr  cd  Mr.  Mopus  they 
laughed  and  said  you  wure  old  enough  to  be  his  

Mrs.  M.  Sir  ! 

Sir  R.  I  mean,  ma'am,  they  said  he  was  young  enough  to 
be  

Mrs.  M.  Pray,  Sir  Robert  

Sir  R.  {confused)  Upon  my  soul,  ma'am,  I  don't  remember 
wl»at  they  said.  But  I  know  1  took  your  part,  and  said  that 
you  were  righr  ,  and  he  was  ri ^ht,  (.s7te  endeavours  to  stop  him) 
and  declared  that  you  were  so  astonishingly  well  that  few 
people  wou'd  take  you  to  be  as  old  as  you  were,  (aside)  I 
flatter  myself  I  have  recovered  from  my  blui  der  with  admir- 
able dexterity. 

Mrs.  M.  You  ought  to  do  as  I  did.  Sir  Robert  ;  I  married 
for  my  own  happiness,  and  despised  the  idle  chatter  of  the 
world. 

Sir  R.  There,  now,  ma'am,  you  are  leading  me  to  the 
point  at  which  I  am  anxious  to  arrive.  I  woidd  look  before  I 
leap.  I'm  standing  upon  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  and  ere 
I  throw  myself  over,  1  should  be  glad  to  protit  by  the  ex- 
perience of  those  who  have  already  taken  the  plunge. 

Mrs.  M.  (aside)  What  horrible  thing  is  he  going  to  say  next? 

Sir  R.  According  to  the  calculations  I  have  made, 
it  appears  there  is  a  slight  disparity  between  Mi^s  Matilda's 
ai^e  and  mine  ;  now  you  serve  as  a  case  in  point,  considering 
that  your  age  and  Mr.  — — 

Mrs.  M.  You  have  alluded  to  that  before. 

Sir  R.  Well,  then,  I  would  judge  by  comparison — in  a 
word,  do  you  live  hap  oily  together  1 

Mrs.  M.  Live  happ  ily  1  (Jh,  Sir  Robert,  we  areas  happy 
as  the  days  are  long. 

Sir  R.  As  the  days  are  long"!  At  what  season  of  the 
year,  ma'am  ?  for  there  are  December  days,  and  they  are 
plaguey  short,  you  know.     And  do  you  think  he  loves  you  ^ 
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Mrs.  M.  He  adores  me. 

SirR.  So  I'm  resolved  at  all  hazards. 

Mrs.  M.  You'll  have  n  »  cau^e  to  repent.  A3  to  the  dif- 
ference in  your  ages,  some  people  think  there  is  no  harm  in 
the  preponderL^nce  being  on  the  side  of  the  husband. 

Sir  K.  The  people  who  think  so,  then,  will  have  no  cause 
to  be  dissatisfied  ;  for  they'll  find  a  devilish  lumping  wei'jjht 
in  my  scale.    But  have  you  mentioned  this  affair  to  Mr. 
Mopus  ? 

Mrs.  M.  (ivith  indifference)    No  ! 

Sir  E..  1'hen  how  do  you  know  that  he'll  consent  to  it  ? 

Mrs.  M.  I  never  think  it  necessary  to  consult  him.  He  is 
so  tenderly  attached  to  me  he  always  confirms — nay,  he 
a  ticipates,  my  vAishes. 

Sir  R.  Delightful  !  N  ow  should  the  intended  Lady  Mel- 
lowboy  prove  but  half  so  loving,  so  submissive,  so  obedient  to 
me  

Mrs.  M.  Doubt  it  not,  she'll  make  you  an  excellent 
wife. 

Sir  R.  Then  there  is  no  more  to  be  said.  I'll  instantly  to 
my  lawyer,  desire  him  to  transform  his  declarations,  re- 
joinders, and  appeals,  into  marriage  articles,  settlements, 
and  

Mrs.  M.  (smiling)  Sir  Robert,  is  this  your  gallantry  ?  Don't 
you  desire  to  bo  presented  to  Mai  ilda  before  you  go  ?  You 
exhibit  but  little  of  the  impatience  of  a  lover. 

Sir  R.  My  good  ladv,  I'm  just  turned  of  sixty-one,  and 
having  waited  all  these  years  for  a  wife,  I  can  easily  contrive 
to  wait  one  nour  longer,  (a  tap  at  the  door  heard,  L.)  What's 
that? 

Mrs.  M.  'Tis  only  my  little  Alfred. 

Sir  R.  Your  little  Alfred  !  I  thought  Matilda  was  your 
only  child  ? 

Mrs.  M.  'Tis  Mr.  Mopus.  That  is  one  of  my  pet  names 
for  him.  You  may  come  in,  love  !  S;iy  nothmg  of  this  busi- 
ness to  him  at  present.  I  have  my  reasons  for  it.  Come  in, 
love  ! 

Enter  Mopus,  D.L.,  comes  doivn,  c. 

Mopus.  Ah  !  Sir  Robert,  you  are  welcome  to  London  !  I'm 
very  ^lad  to  see  you.  {crosses^  c.) 

Sir  R.  (l.)  I'm  happy  to  see  you,  and  to  find  you  looking 
BO  well. 

Mopus.  Am  I  ?    Gad  !  I'm  not  very  well. 
Mrs.  M.  Not  well,  dear  ?    What's  the  matter? 
Mopus.  I  want  air,  exercise  !    A  few  days'  shooting  with 
you.  now,  Sir  Robert,  and  two  or  three  other  jolly  dogs 
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like  ourselves — for  I'tc  heard  that  in  your  youth  you  were 
one  of  us,  old  slyboots  ! 
Mrs.  M.  (r.)  Alfred  ! 

Sir  R.  And  conld  be  still,  Mr.  Mopus.  I  am  hale,  hearty, 
and  good  humoured,  and  though  I  am  an  old  fellow,  with  a 
touch  of  the  gout,  yet,  thanks  to  country  air,  my  hors  s,  my 
dogs,  and  my  gun,  I'll  bet  you  a  hamper  of  claret  that  it 
you'll  make  up  a  paity  of  a  dnzeil  of  your  town  blades  this 
evening,  I'll  see  the  best  man  among  you  under  the  table. 
(Morus  shakes  hands  until  him  in  delight) 

Mrs.  M.  Alfred  !  Fie  !  Sir  Robert !  my  Alfred  has  given 
up  all  such  doings  ;  he  is  now  a  reformed  man. 

Sir      (((side)  And  a  repenting  one,  or  that  look  belies  him. 

Mrs.  M.  Besides,  remember,  you  dine  with  me — with  us, 
to-day. 

Sir  R.  True  !  Well,  we  must  be  content  with  a  chat  over 
ft  quiet  b«  'ttle  ;  you  must  tell  me  all  the  news  of  the  town — 
what  is  going  on  in  the  world. 

Moi'us.  (to  Mrs.  Morus)  You  can  tell  him  all  the  news. 

Sir  R.  No  !  No  !  Fo?t,  you.  (to  Morus) 

Morus.  Me  ?  Hang  me  if  I  know,  for  since  my  marriage 
I  have  scarcely  seen  a  soul.  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  I  ni'ght  as  well 
have  lived  under  a  hen  coop. 

Mks.  M.    Alfred  ! 

Sir  R.  Well,  for  the  present,  goofl  folks,  I  leave  you.  'Tis 
hardly  ccmsiderate  to  int-  rrupt  tlie  billing  and  cooing  of  a 
yomig — I  mean  a  newly-married  couple. 

Mrs.  M.  (crosses  to  c.)  Pet  and  I  are  going  to  take  a 
drive  ;  but  we  shall  return  soon. 

Sir  R.  Within  an  hour  I'll  rejoin  yr)u.  (lookinri  at  them) 
Twenty- five  and  Hfty — nothing  absolutely  celestial  about 
that  ;  but  when  it  shall  c^md  to  forty-five  and 
and  seventy  ! — well,  if  I'm  to  marry  I  must  refh  ct. 

(Exit,  D.L.) 

Mrs.  M.  a  very  naughty  boy  it  was. 
Morus.  My  dear,  I  only  

Mrs.  M.  That  will  do.  Now  don't  answer  me,  Alfred  ; 
y(<u  know  I  never  like  to  be  answered.  Have  you  examined 
the  bills  ? 

Morus.  Yes,  de^r. 

Miis.  M.  Tht  re's  a  good  child  !    Ring  the  bell,  (hell) 
Morus.  (rings)  What  have  I  been  ringing  for  ? 
Mrs.  M.  What  can  it  signify  ? 

Morus.  ApvopoSy  there  is  one  item  which  ought  to  he 
charged  to  your  privat(^  account,  considering  you  have  all  the 
Rmusement  to  y^ourself. 

Mrs.  M.  And  which  is  that  ? 
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MoFUS.  Ha,  lia,  ha  !    Thirty  shillings  for  repairing  youf 
broken  riella. 
Mrs.  M.  Mr.  Mopus  ! 

Mopus.  (aside)  I  dare  not  even  attempt  to  be  funny  ! 

Enter  John  and  Simpkins,  c. 

Mrs.  M.  J  ordered  the  cabriolet.    Is  it  at  the  door  ? 
John.  Yes,  id  a' am. 

(Simpkins  puts  shaicJs  and  parasol  on  table,  r.  ,  and  exit,  d/ 

Mopus.  (aside)  Now  ninst  I  go  dangling  about  with  her 
again  ;  not  a  momem's  liberty  or  pleasure  !  My  love,  you — 
you^l  find  it  very  cold.  Hadn't  we  better  take  the  clo  e 
carriage  ? 

Mrs.  M.  G'/^d,  sir,  with  the  thermometer  at  seventy? 
Are  you  ashamed  to  be  seen  in  public  with  me  ?  (^o  John) 
Let  the  head  of  the  cabriolet  be  thrown  bctck — quite  back. 
(to  Mopus)  Fetch  Nelly. 

Mopus.  (to  John)  Fetch  Nelly  !  don't  you  hear  her  ? 

John.  'Twas  to  you  my  lady  spoke,  sir.  (Mopus  kicks  him 
off,  c.) 

Mopus.  (aside)  If  I  could  but  escape  to  meet  my  cursed 
creditor  and  obtain  a  little  longer  delay. 

Simpkins  brings  the  dog  to  Mrs.  Mopus,  ivho  points  to 
Mopus.  Simpkins  piUs  the  dog  and  shaids  in  Mopus's 
arms. 

Mrs.  M.  What  makes  you  so  thoughtful,  Alfred? 

Mopus.  Nothing.    Where  are  we  going,  Be^sy  ? 

Mrs.  M.  To  make  some  little  purchases  at  my  milliner's. 
I  want  you  to  choose  a  bonnet  for  me  ;  you — you  must  make 
me  a  present  of  it,  and  insist  on  paying  for  it  yourself  ;  you 
understand  ? 

Mopus.  Pay  for  it  ?   I  ? 

Mrs.  M.  Wha^  can  he  do  with  all  the  money  I  allow  him  ? 
(aloud)  How  much  m  ney  have  you^ot  ? 

Mopus.  (examining  his  purse)  A  half-crown  and  sixpence, 
love. 

Mrs.  M.  Alfred  !  Alfred  ! — well,  I  won't  scold  you  now. 
There,  you  can  take  my  purse,  and  give  it  me  again  when 
we  return.  Ugh  !  the  heat  is  insupportable.  Simpkins, 
Where's  the  paras(d  ?  Give  it  to  Mr.  Mopus,  for  poor  little 
Nelly's  eyes,  (puts  Mo  pus's  necktie  aright ;  pidls  down  the. 
tail  of  his  coat,  and  makes  him  walk  before  htr.  Both  go  up 
iiagey  and  exeunt^  C.) 
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ACT  II. 

Scene.  -  -Same. 

Enter  Sir  Robert  MELLOwBoy,  c.  d.,  puts  his  hat  on 
tabUj  R.  H. 

Sir  R.  (speftJdng  off)  Very  well,  very  well,  I'll  wait  their 
return,  (sits)  I  sliall  consider  myself  fortunate  if  the  fatii^  e 
of  this  moving  cl  es  not  bring  on  a  fit  of  the  gout.  'T would  be 
father  inconvenient  at  the  moment  I  am  about  to  throw  my- 
self at  the  feet  of  my  intended  !  When  I  told  my  lawyer 
that  I  was  come  to  town  to  marry  a  young  wife,  he  laughed 
outright.  'Ihere  was  a  special  ph  ader  in  the  room  and  so 
did  he.  I  am  afraid  there  must  be  something  unusually 
ridiculous  in  what  I  have  undertaken,  that  could  make  a 
special  pleader  laugh.  However,  I  have  gone  too  far  to 
recede.  But  the  most  tryimj  }»art  of  the  business  is  to  come. 
The  first  interview,  the  courtship,  the  declaration — I  doubt 
but  I  shall  make  but  awkward  work  of  it,  so  long  have  I  i  een 
out  of  practice  in  a  Hail  s  of  the  heart.  Ha!  here  comes  a 
devilish  pretty  girl ;  the  same  I  saw  this  morning  ;  one  of 
the  servants,  I  suppose.  Gad!  I'll  lehearsethe  scene  with 
her.    {enter  Simfkins,  d.  k.)  Come  hit;ie  ,  my  little  Venus. 

Sim.  Simpkins,  if  it  is  the  same  thing  to  you,  sir. 

Sir  R.  Well,  then,  S  impkins,  you  must  do  me  a  service. 

Sim.  (aside)  Lord,  what  a  good  natured  funny  old  gentle- 
man he  is. 

SiiiR.  In  the  fir-t  place,  Simpkins,  yon  must  give  me  a 
little  piece  of  information.  I  know  that  you  housemaids  are 
always  in  the  family  secrets,  therefore  

Sim.  Housemaid  !  upon  my  word  !  I  beg  you  will 
imdi  rstand  I'm  lady's  maid  !    I'm  no  housemaid,  sir  ! 

Sir  R.  Well,  well,  my  dear,  don't  be  angry.  I  didn't  mean 
to  offend  you.    But,  tell  me,  is  your  mistress's  heart  engaged  ? 

Sim.  (aside)  Oho  !  a  spy  set  to  work  by  my  old  mistress. 
(aloud)  Why  do  you  ask  me,  sir  ]  What  should  honsemaids 
know  about  hearts  ? 

Sir  R.  Come,  come,  I  have  particular  reasons  for  the 
inquiry. 

Sim.  (aside)  As  I  suspected.  He  shall  not  know  the  truth 
from  me.  (aloud)  Why  then,  sir,  it  is  not. 

Sir  R.  (aside)  So  far  then  I  am  sa^e.  (aloud)  What's  jovK 
age? 

Sim.  About  the  s'lmeas  Miss  Matilda's—  nineteen. 

Sir  R.  (aside)  This  m  the  very  thing.  The  sentini  nts  of 
one  young  woman  of  nineteen  are  pretty  much  like  those  of 
another.    So.  now,  Simpkins,  take  this  {gives  he?-  a  sooereign) 
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ai)d  tell  me  sincere  ly  what  should  you  think  of  me  for  a 
husband  ? 

8iM.  Do  you  mean  to  take  me  at  my  word,  and  that  I 

Bliouid  marry  yuu  ? 

>SiH  E..  B.  no  means,  mydeir! 

Sim.  In  that  case,  sir,  I  think  you'd  make  a  very  good 
sort  of  a  husband,  and  that  any  woman  might  be  happy  with 
you. 

Sir  R.  I  clid  not  give  you  that  sovereign  as  a  bribe  to 
flatter  me,  you  rogue. 

^IM.  \^  hat  reason  can  you  have  for  su!>posing  I  flatter  you  ? 

Sir  R  {aside)  ISixty-one  tolerably  cogent  reasons,  {aloud) 
Now  come,  here  is  another  s  .vereign  for  the  truth.  Do  you 
really  mem  that  any  woman  miiiht  be  ha-  py  witii  me  ? 

Sim.  1  do,  indeed,  sir.    1  mean  any  old  woman. 

Sir  R.  {aside)  Humph  !  I  might  as  well  have  let  the 
question  rest,  for  the  amendment  is  a  devilish  dear  one  at  a 
sovereign,  {aloud)  But  I'm  speaking  of  s.  youug  woman. 
Vou  are  a  sharp,  clever  wench,  and  I  should  like  to  have 
your  opin  on  honestly  and  sincerely.  Would  it  be  very  diffi- 
cult for  a  youDg  girl  to  love  an  old  fellow  of  sixty  ? 

Sim.  An  old  fellow  of  sixty  ?  I  don't  know  that  it  would 
bo  very  diflicult,  but  I  think  she  would  find  it  much  easier  if 
\  ou  would  contrive  to  split  him  into  two  young  fellows  of 
tliirty.  Do  you  wish  for  another  sovereign's  worth,  sir  1  Ha, 
ha,  ha  ! 

Sir  R.  Not  ati)resent;  yoi  have  supplied  me  with  a  stock 
of  knowledge  which,  with  tolerable  economy,  will  last  me  a 
month. 

Enter  Mrs.  Mopus  and  Morus,  c. ;  he  has  a  bonnet  box  in 
his  hand^  and  several  parcels  in  his  pocket. 

Mrs.  M.  {speaking  as  she  enters)  I'll  not  be  contradicted, 
Alf/  ed.  I  watched  you,  sir,  and  you  shall  never  go  with  me 
to  my  milliner's  a  ain.    {down,  L.c.) 

Mopus.  (c.)  You  are  mistaken,  my  love  ;  'twas  merely 
admiring  her  cap. 

iMi:s.  ^I.  Ah,  Sir  Robert,  so  soon  returne  l  ?  Your  im- 
natience  is  easily  to  be  accounted  for.  You  have  seen 
Klatihla? 

Sir  R.  No,  madam  ;  I  have  waited  to  bo  presented  by 
you.    I'd  rather  you  would  prepare  the  way  for  me. 
Mrs.  M.  Where  is  Miss  Matilda? 
Sim.  (r.)  Waiting  for  me  to  assist  her  to  dress,  ma'am. 
Mrs.  M.  Then  what  were  you  doing  here  ? 
Sim.  Ma'am,  I  only  

Mrs.  M.  Don't  answer  me!  Go  to  her  immediately,  and 
tell  her  I  wish  to  see  her. 
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Mo  PUS.  What  am  I  to  do  with  all  these  things,  Bessy? 

Mrs.  M.  1  declare,  Alfred,  you  have  no  more  intellij^onca 
than  an  infant    Why  give  theui  to  Simpkins,  to  be  sure. 

Sim.  {to  Mop  us)  i  shall  never  be  able  to  carry  them  all  at 
once,  sir  ! 

Mopus.  I  thought  30  too,  till  I  was  obliged. 

(gives  her  parcels) 
Mrs.    M.    Well,    Sir  Robert,    have    you  seen  your 
attorney  ? 

Sir  R.  I  have,  and  all  the  matters  are  in  a  fair  train  for 
settlement — at  least  as  far  as  the  lawyers  can  assist  me. 

Morus.  (to  SiiMPKiNs)  There,  go.  Tell  Matilda  the  law 
suit  is  terminated — that  has  put  her  mother  in  a  good  humour 
and  I  shall  at  once  speak  to  her  in  favour  of  Robert  Roy- 
land.  (Exit  Simpkins,  r.) 

Mrs.  M.  Alfred  ! 

Mopus.  I  was  telling  Simpkins  to  pnt  those  parcels  away 
carefully,  (gives  purse  to  Mrs.  Morus)  Sir  Robert,  my 
wife  in  the  course  of  our  drive  informed  me  of  an  event 
which  has  given  me  heartfelt  satisfaction.  I  rejoice  at  it  for 
Matilda's  sake.  (crosses  to  c.) 

Sir  R.  And  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Mopus,  for  my  own. 

Mopus.  Of  course,  she  has  warmly  expressed  her  gratitude 
to  you  for  leaving  her  in  quiet  possession  of  her  little 
property. 

Sir  R.  You  are  mistaken.   I  have  not  yet  had  the  pleasure 

of  seeing  the  youn^:  lady. 

Mopus.  No  ?  Then  I  can  tell  you,  you  will  see  one  of  the 
prettiest  girls — (Mrs.  Mopus  looks  angrily  at  him)  The 
very  counterpart  of  my  Bessy. 

Sir  R.  (aside)    The  devil  she  is  ! 

Mopus.  Just  what  the  rosebud  is  to  the  rose,  (aside)  I 
mwst  keep  her  in  good  humour  to-day. 

Sir  R.  (c.)  Bud  has  Mrs.  Mopus  told  you  no  more  of 
our  arrangements  than  that  ? 

Mrs.  M.  (r.)  ^o,  no,  there  was  no  occas'on. 

Mopus.  \Vell,  love,  to  the  point.  I  was  thinking  that  since 
she  is  now,  as  it  were,  independent,  we  ought  to  consid^  r  about 
settling  her  in  the  world.  Don't  you  agree  with  me.  Sir 
Robert  ? 

Sir  R.  Perfectly. 

Mrs.  M.  And  you've  been  thinking  of  that  ?  Upon  my 
word,  you  are  astonishingly  clever.  It  has  already  been 
thought  of. 

Mopus.  That's  lucky,  for  I  have  carried  my  paternal  con- 
sideration so  far  that  I  have  thought  of  the  very  husband  for 
her. 
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Mrs.  M.  Have  you  ?  That  point  is  already  decided  upon. 

Mopus.  Yery  suddenly  then,  for  it  was  only  this  morning — 

Mrs.  M.  Pray,  Alfred,  don't  talk  so  much,  you  positively 
distract  me.     fehe  will  shortly  be  married  to  Sir  Robert. 

MoPUS.  To  Sir  Robert  ?  Pcch!  pooh!  you're  joking.  Why 
surely  you  don't  mean  to  marry  Matilda — seriously  ! 

Sir  R.  Very^  seriously.  For,  hang  me,  Mr.  Mopus,  if  I 
look  upon  it  as  a  joke. 

Mopus.  Well,  then,  all  that  I  shall  say  upon  the  subject 
is  

Mrs.  M.  And  what  shall  you  say  ? 

Mopus.  Why,  my  dear — that-  in  short — I'm  very  much 
astonished  at  it. 

Sir  R.  And  to  say  the  truth ,  so  am  T. 

Mopus.  (aside)  Pi)Ov  Royland  !  his  hopes  are  at  an  end. 
Have  you  considered  the  disparity  of  your  ages  ? 

Sir  U.  Deeply,  but  with  so  enticing  an  example  before 
me  

Mopus.  True,  I  never  thought  of  that. 

Sir  R.  Besidt  s,  there's  no  true  happiness  but  in  the 
married  state,  and  I've  been  thinking  bO  for  these  last  forty 
years. 

Eiiter  John,  c.  l. 

John.  Mr.  Royland  desires  to  see  you,  sir. 

Mopus.  (aside)  He  coiues  at  a  blessed  time. 

Mrs.  M.  Notwithstanding  my  objections  then  

Mopus.  My  love,  'tis  no  fault  of  mine  if —  (aside)  Vl\  go 
tell  him  of  this  cursed  arrangement,  and  put  him  out  of  his 
misery  at  one  poor  fellow,  (aloud)  My  dt^ar,  he  has  some- 
thing to  communicate  to  me  in  private.  I'll  juat  step  down 
to  him. 

Mrs.  M.  What  can  he  have  to  say  to  you,  sir,  to  which  I 
may  not  be  a  party  ?  (to  John)  Request  Mr.  Royland  to  walk 
up.  (Bxit  John,  c.  l.) 

Mopus.  (aside)  Noav  here  will  be  a  pretty  disc-  )very. 

Sir  H.  Royland,  did  you  say  ?  Whose  father  died  at 
Barbadoes  ? 

Mopus.  The  same. 

Sir  R.  I  knew  him  well,  and  shall  be  glad  to  make  an 
acquaintance  with  the  son.    I've  heard  him  highly  spoken  of. 

Mrs.  M.  You  don  t  know  tlie  young  men  of  the  pre  ent 
day.  Sir  Robert,  (crosses  to  o.) 

Sir  R.  Ahem  I  They're  very  different  from  those  of  our 
time,  I  daresay. 

Enter  Bob,  c. 

Bob.  Upon  my  word,  Mopus,  you're  a  pretty  fellow  at 
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keeping  your  appointments — (comes  doivn,  R. ,  and  sees  MitJi 
Mopus)  Mrs.  Mopus  ! — the  devil  !  {hoivs)  Mada  u  

Mrs.  M.  (l.  c.)  Sir  !  So  Mopus  has  made  an  appoint- 
ment with  you  ? 

Bob.  (c,  aside)  I've  not  forgotten  Simpkins'  advice,  (aloud) 
He  had,  madam,  but  as  I  met  iny  enviable  friend  in  yout 
company,  lean  easi  y  excu&e  his  forgetting  me, 

Mks.  M.  Sir  !  {cicrLeys)  He's  civil  enough.  ♦ 

Bob.  The  fact  is,  mad;un  

Mopus.  (inicr nipt him)  'Roylvmd,  hero  is  a  gentleman 
who  is  des  rous  of  yuur  acquaintance.  Sir  Robert  Mellow - 
boy,  Mr.  Roy  hind. 

Sir  R.  I  am  l!a[)py  to  shake  you  by  the  hand,  sir.  I  knew 
your  good  father  well,  (crosses  to  Bob) 

Bob.  Sir,  1  recollect  your  name  now.  I've  heard 
him  speak  of  you.  I  believe  you  were  at  school  together, 
about  half  a  century  ago. 

Sir  R.  Yes,  sir,  it  was  about — as  lately  as  that  ;  but  1 
wish  you  would  employ  some  other  mode  of  dating  events 
than  by  half  centuries,  for  you  must  know  that  just  at  this 
moment  I  

Bob.  Ten  thousand  pardons.  I  assure  you  I  did  not  intend 
to  speak  strictly  to  a  year  or  two.  (to  Mopus)  Where's 
Matilda  ? 

Mopus.  Hush  ! 

Mrs.  M.  (crosses  too.)  Might  I  inquire,  sir,  to  what  we 
are  indebted  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  so  s  >on  aga  n  ? 

Bob.  Has  not  my  friend  Mupus  informed  you,  madam? 
He  promised  me  that  

Mopus.  (to  him)  There's  been  no  opportunity,  (to  Mrs. 
Mopus)  'Jliere's  been  no  opportunity,  (to  Bob  again)  No 
opport  unity. 

Bob.  (to  Mopus)  Has  she  been  nervous  again?  (aloud)  Why 
then,  madam,  I  beg  you  will  allow  me  to  speak  for  myself 

Mopus.  You  had  better' let  me  do  it.   My  fr  end  Royland 

is  preparing  to  leave  towo,  love,  and  (to  Bob)  'tis  the 

wisest  step  you  can  take —  (aloud)  and  he  desires  your 
permission — to  visit  us  occasionally  prior  to  his  depar  ura 
That's  all. 

Bob.  All! 

Mrs.  M.  (coldly)  Oh,  sir,  you  do  us  much  honour. 

Sir  R.  And  allow  me,  Mrs.  Mopus,.  as  one  of  the  family 
to  join  in  the  invitation. 

Bob.  One  of  the  family  !  I  did  not  know  he  was  a 
relation. 

Mopus.  A  precious  relation  you'll  find  him. 

Bob.  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  1  (crosses  to  o.)  Bat, 
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in«idam,although  that  I  might  occasionally  be  a  witness  to  my 
mend's — felicity —was  the  first  motive  of  my  visit,  the  next 
was,  that  having  known  your  late  sister  at  Bath,  at  whose 
house  I  sometimes  saw  Mis^  Matilda ,  whose  lovely  features 
I  instantly  recognised  in  those  of  her  amiable  mother  

Sir       (aside)  I  hope  with  all  my  heart  that's  a  lie  ! 

Mks.  M.  Upon  my  word,  sir,  you  overpowey  me  with  your 
politeness. 

Bob.  (aside)  She  takes  it  and  I'm  safe,  (aloud)  I  say, 
ma'am,  that  having  known  

Mrs.  M.  Pray,  sir,  say  no  more.  Your  having  been  re- 
ceived by  my  poor  sister  is  sufficient  reconnnendation.  I 
shall  always  I  e  cie'ighted  to  see  you. 

Mopus.  Always  delighted  to  see  you. 

M]is.  M.  (to  Mopus)  If  all  your  acquaintances  were  like 
him  indeed. 

Mopus.  Bravo,  Bob,  you're  on  the  right  tack — keep  it  up. 
Mrs.  M.  You  have  seen  Matilda  then  ? 
Bob.  I  have  had  that  happiness .  (crosses  to  Mrs.  Mopu  ^) 
Mrs.  M.  (c.«)  You  will  be  delighted  to  hear  that  she  is 
about  to  be  married. 

Bob.  (r.c.)  Married  !  (looJcs  inquiringly  at  Mopus) 
Mrs.  M.  To  Sir  Kobert. 

Bob.  Sir  Bobert !  (looks  at  Mopus,  ivho  makes  signs  to  him) 
Why,  surely,  not  this  Sir  Robert? 

Sir  R.  Yes,  sir,  to  this  undeniable  and  identical  Sir 
Robert.    Why,  what  the  deuce  are  they  all  so  astonished  at  ? 

Bob,  Really,  the  suddenness  of  this  announcement — 
(aside  to  Mopus)  and  you,  Mopus,  to  allow  

Mopus.  My  dear  felloAv,  how  could  I  help  it  ? 

Bob.  Of  course,  ma'am,  the  young  lady's  inclinations 
have  been  consulted,  and  she  has  consented  to  

Mrs.  M.  May  I  be  permitted  to  remind  you  that  you  are 
touching  upon  family  affairs,  Mr.  Royland  1 

Mopus.  Don't  toucli  on  family  afi'airs. 

Bob.  (aside)  1  shall  go  wild  !  and  Mopus  has  not  the  spirit 
to  assist  me.  (goes  down,  r.    Door  opens,  r.) 

Mrs.  M.  See!  here  comes  my  daughter.  What  do  you 
think  of  her  ? 

Sir  R.  So  well  that  shall  be  perfectly  satisfied  should 
she  think  only  half  so  well  of  me. 

Enter  Mk-m^v^PL,  follou^ed  6i/Simpkins,  d.r. 

Mat.  (r.c,  to  Simpkixs)  Mr.  Roylan  i  here  !  W^ho  could 
htive  contrived  this  for  us  I 

Mrs.  M.  (c.)  Matilda,  niy  love, this  gentleman  is  Sir  Robert 
Me^lowboy,  whom,  notvvithatanding  our  late  dissensions,  I 
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desire  you  will  consider  as  an  old  friend — a  very  old  friend, 
of  the  family. 

Sir  R.  (l.  ,  to  Mrs.  Mopus)  You  need  not  insist  so  strongly 
upon  that  point  ;  I  daresay  she  has  penetration  sufficient  to 
discover  that  for  herself. 

Mrs.  M.  (seeing  Mopus  whispering  to  Royland)  Alfred  ! 
what  are  you  .about  ? 

Mopus.  Nothing,  lovo. 

Sir  R.  (to  Matilda)  Mibs,  I — madam,  I  am  as  your  good 
mother  has  truly  said — I-  now  I  wonder  what  is  the  cause 
of  this  sudden  fit  of  timidity  ? 

Mrs.  M.  (to  Matilda)  Is  the  girl  bewildered  ?  Have  you 
nothing  to  reply  ? 

Mat.  To  what  ? 

Sim.  (aside)  To  what  he  intended  to  say,  I  suppose. 
Mrs.  M.    (sees  Mopus  again  wJiisjjering  to  Royland) 
Alfred  ! 

Mat.  I  have  been  informed  (►f  Sir  Robert's  generous 
abandonment  of  his  claims,  for  which  he  may  be  assured  of 
my  gratitude,  (goes  vp) 

Mrs.  M.  (Mopus  agai7i  whispers  to  Royland)  Alfred  !  I 
shall  send  you  out  of  the  room,  (a  long  pause.  To  Matilda) 
You  will  henceforth  consider  him  as  your  best,  your  warmest 
friend  ;  but  the  abandonment  of  his  claim  is  not  uncon- 
ditional. 

Bob.  (aside  to  Mopus)  Could  I  say  but  one  word  to  her  ? 

Mopus.  (aside)  Be  quiet  !  You'll  get  me  sent  out  of  the 
room  in  a  minute. 

Sir  R  (to  Mrs.  Mopus)  Leave  us  together.  I  daresay  ] 
shall  be  bolder  when  there  is  nobody  by. 

Mrs.  M.  Noav,  Matilda,  1  leave  yDU  with  Sir  Kobert.  He 
has  a  communication  to  makeof  the  deepest  importance  to  you. 

Mat.  (aside)  To  be  tormented  about  that  tiresome  lawsuit, 
when  I  am  so  anxious  to  speak  to  Robert. 

Sim.  (aside)  I  suspect  there's  more  love  than  law  in  the 
business. 

Mrs.  M.  (to  Matilda)  By-the-bye,  here  is  a  gentleman 
who  tells  me  you  have  met  at  Bath. 
Mat.  Yes  ;  Mr.  Royland  and  I  

Mrs.  M.  And  do  you  really  perceive  a  resemblance,  Mr. 
Royland  ? 

Bob.  No  si'iters  were  ever  more  alike,  (aside)  I  am  in 
agonies  ! 

Mrs.  M.  Sisters  !  He  !  he  !  he  !  If  you  are  disengaged 
to-day,  perhaps  you  will  take  dinner  with  us,  and  renew 
acquaintance  with  my  sister. 

Bob.  Madam,  I  shall  be  delighted. 
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Mopus.  (aside)  Bravo  !  Bob.  You've  done  more  for  your- 
self than  1  could  have  cione  for  you. 
Mrs.  M.  ^'ow,  Mr.  Koyiand  I 

Bob.  Madam,  (gives  his  arm;  aside  to  Mopus)  Do  put 
her  on  her  guard,  whisper  her  to  reject  him  at  all 
hazards. 

M  OPUS.  I  will  !  I  will !  (goes  to  Matilda) 
Mrs.  M.  Come,  Alfred,  come  ! 

MoPUS.  I  am  only  just  shewing  the  miniature  to  Matilda. 

Mrs.  M.  Do  you  hear  me,  Alfred  ?  Lead  the  way  to  tha 
drav\  ing-r<'om. 

Mopu>^.  Yes,  dear,  I'll  follow  you  directly. 

Mrs.  M.  (very  imperatively)  Lead  the  way  to  the«drawing- 
room  ! 

(Exit  Mopus,  Mrs.  Mopus  and  Royland  following,  d.l.) 

Sim.  (aside)  Now  to  know  what  this  very  important  affair 
is  about. 

Mat.  (aside)  I  am  now  certain  that  n)amma  has  been 
acquainted  with  it  all  along,  and  has  merely  intended  a 
pleasant  surprise  for  me. 

Sir  H.  (brings  down  chairs.  Matilda  sits,  R.c. ,  Sir  Kobert, 

B.  L.  c.)  Ahem  !  Now,  Mis-^  Matilda,  that  we  are  alone  

(sees  SiMPKiNs)  So,  Mrs.  Simpkins,  you  are  here,  you  needn't 
IV  ait. 

Sim.  Never  mind  me,  sir,  'tis  no  trouble. 

8  R  H.  You  may  go,  Simpkins  ;  your  young  lady  is  quite 
safe  under  my  protection.  As  you  heard  your  m  stress  de- 
clare I'm  a  friend  of  thefam  ly. 

Sim.  (aside)  Provoking  !  (aloud)  My  mistress's  words  were, 

a  ver\  old  friend,"  sii* — old  ;  (aside)  and  spite  of  the  say- 
ing he'd  he  none  the  worse  for  a  new  face.  (Sir  Robert 
motions  her  off)  Surelv,  sir,  you  are  too  polite  to  turn  a  young 
lady  out  cf  the  rcom  ? 

Sir  H.  I  am  one  of  the  politest  men  existinsr.  (rises,  offers 
arm  to  Simpkins,  and  with  much  ceremony  bows  h(^r  off,  c.) 

Mat.  (svppres.nng  a  laugh)  What  an  extrautdinary  old 
gentleman  ! 

Sir  K,  Hem  !  Miss  Matilda,  the  s;  j<  ct  of  the  husiness 
which —  (starts)  C  niound  th  gout  !  that  is  au  ominous 
twinge  at  the  outset  of  a  tend  r  declaration. 

Mat.  (aside)  Wliat  can  be  the  cause  of  his  hesitation  in 
Bp- aking  about  a  mere  ma' ter  of  business  ?  If  he  were  not 
old  ei^ough  to  be  my  grandfat.l  er  one  wou  d  fancy  he  wag 
going  to  m&,ke  love  to  me.  (aloud)  I  am  sure,  sir,  I  am 
attributing  your  Kesitation  to  its  true  cause  when  I  say  tha^ 
lo  a  generous  mind  it  is  always  painful  to  allude  to  th 
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oblisfations  it  may  have  conferred.  But  pray  spe^k,  sir.  I 
am   repared  to  listen  to  you  with  attention  and  spect. 

Sir  R.  (aside)  Respect !  1  wish  it  had  been  any  other 
Wtrd.  (aloud)  Yonr  frankness,  Miss  Matilda,  your  evident 
^ood  sense,  have  inspired  me  with  confidence  ;  and  I  will 
speak  to  you  Aith  candour  and  sincerity;  wiil  you  vouchgafe 
to  answer  in  t]    s-vme  spirit  i 

Mat.  I  always  do,  sir. 

Sir  R.  Your-  mother  said,  and  she  said  truly,  that  the 

communication  I  have  to  make  is  one  of  the  deepest  im- 
portance t  -  you  ;  it  may  affect  tht»  happiness  of  your  future 
life  -(aside,  n'itk  twinge  of  gout) — four  or  fi.ve  years  of  it   r  so. 

Mat.  (asdi)  This  is  a  very  solemn  introduction  to  the 
mere  business  of  a  lawsuit. 

Sir  R.  To  the  property  bequeathed  to  you  by  your  late 
father  1  have  a  claim,  established  by  the  clearest  evidence. 
I  abandon  my  claim,  but  upim  one  condition. 

Mat.  So  mamma  apprized  me,  sir.    Explain  it. 

Sir  R.  (aside)  Explain  it  !  ah  !  now  comes  the  tug  ;  but 
couraire,  old  Bob  Mellowboy,  dashing  Bob  as  you  were  called 
in  your  youth,  (aloud)  That  condition,  Miss  Matilda,  is — 
Marriage. 

Mat.  Marriage  ! 

Sir  R.  Marriage,  but  there  shall  be  exercised  no  tyran- 
nical control  over  your  inclinations.  No  mother's  comm  uids 
shall  be  allowed  to  sway  them.  No,  to  any  such  proceeding 
1  shall  object. 

Mat.  Keally,  sir,  this  is  so  unexpected  I  

Sir  R.  One  woid  more,  Miss  Matilda.  You  have  promised 
to  answer  me  with  sincerity. 

Mat.  I  have,  sir. 

Sir  R.  Could  you  love  ? — could  you  be  happy  with  ? 

Mat.  (anxiously)  Whom? 

SirR.  One  who  is  at — (almit  to  liifcl  unobserved  by  her)  1 
mi'stnot  venture  tnat,  for  i  might  not  be  so  easy  to  ger  up 
ao-ain — one  who  (aside) — I'll  break  it  to  her  delicately — by 
iegree^  (alond) — one  who  is  in  the  house  at  this  moment — ■ 
cfcHxious  and  tremblin   for  a  favour  ble  result  t  »  his  hopes. 

Mat.  Then,  'tis  so.  Are  you  serious,  sir  ?  And  is  this 
with  my  mother's  consent  and  approbation  ? 

Sir  R.  Strictly. 

Mat.  Then  she  has  known  it  all  along  ? 
Sir  R.  From  the  beginn  nor. 

Mat.  And  as  I  suspected,  she  planned  this  happy  surprise 
for  me  ? 

Sir  R.  She  did— she  did.  But  do  you  really,  and  of  your 
own  free  will,  consent  to  the  proposal  ? 
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Mat.  Consent  to  it?  Oh,  sir,  you  hiM  e  rendered  me  the 
happit»st  of  women.  Oh,  Sir  Robert,  these  ars  tears  of  joy 
I  shed,  {kisses  his  hand)  Dear  Robert,  what  hai)pines3  will 
be  ours  ! 

Sir  R.  Dear  Robert !  (delpjlited) 

Mat.  And  was  it  you  who  persuaded  my  mother  to  this,  sir? 
SirR.  I  did,  lovely  Matilda. 

Mat.  Oh  !  sir,  I  shall  henceforth  love  you — as  a  father. 

Sir  R.  a  fa  {aside)  W  ell,  everything  must  have  a 

beginning,  and  this  is  more,  much  m<>re,  than  I  was 
warranted  in  anticipating.  But  bless  her,  I'll  not  de- 
ceive her.  I'll  tel  her  fairly  all  she  has  to  expect,  though 
she  reject  me  on  the  instant,  {to  her)  Have  you  considered 
well  ?  Is  it  no  objection  that  your  intended  husband  is — 
{aside)  I  needn't  ruin  my  own  cause  neither,  {aloud)  That 
he  is  a  few  years — sev  ral  years,  older  than  yourself  ? 

Mat.  None,  sir  ;  on  the  contrary.  From  what  I  have 
obse  ved  at  h -me  I  am  convinced  't  s  proper,  'tis  best  it 
should  be  S". 

•Sir  R.  And  are  you  willing  to  reUnquish  the  pleasures  and 
gaieties  of  a  town  life  for  a  quiet  retreat  in  the  country  ? 

Mat.  '  l  is  what  I  have  always  desired. 

Sir  R.  One  last  question.  Now,  suppose  that  your — 
Rober  ,  suffering  now  and  then  under  an  attack  of  rbeuma- 
ti-^m,  or  gout — sudi  misfo' tunes  will  occur — suppose  he 
should  be  troublesome,  peevish,  morose  ? 

Mat.  By  gentle  attentions  I'll  endeavour  to  soothe  his 
panors.  I  will  allay  the  excusable  irritation  of  iiis  temper  by 
good  humour. 

Sir  R.  Channing,  charming  !  {rises  and  puts  chairs  hack) 
Then  I  may  inform  Mrs.  Mopus  th^it  you  fully  and  freely 
consent  to  this  marriage  ? 

Mat.  And  you  may  add  joyfully  too. 

Sir  R.  Lovely,  divine  Matilda,  you  have— I'm  in  ecstacies 
— I  —  {aside)  I'd  best  withdraw,  or  I  shall  make  a  fool 
of  myself.  Blockhead  that  I  was  for  doubting  my  succ  ss. 
Gad !  your  physiologi  ts  have  been  blundering  all  this  time, 
and  sixt\  -one  is  the  prime  of  life  after  all.  {goes  off  looking 
tendf'rly  at  Matilda  ;  checked  by  a  twinge  of  gout  ;  exit,  D.  l.^ 

Mat.  What  a  strange,  comical  old  g  ntleman  it  is  I  but  so 
kind  as  he  has  been  in  managing  this  affair  with  mamma,  I 
ought  viot  to  laugh  at  him.  Here  comes  Robert ;  how  de- 
lighted he  will  be. 

Enter  Mopus  and  Bob,  d.  l. 
Mopus.  But,  my  dear  f  11 -^w,  what  wou'd  vou  have  me  do  ? 
Bob.  You  have  taught  me  to  expect  but  little  from  you. 
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My  dear  Matilda,  with  what  impatience  '  ave  I  waited  the 
termination  of  your  conference  vvitli  that  old  

Mat.  ^peak  not  unkindly  of  him,  Robeit:  lie's  proved 
himself  an  excellent  friend.    Thanks  to  him,  'tis  all  settled. 

Bob.  Settled  !    Then  yon  have  rejected  the  proposal  ? 

Mat.  Rejected  it  ?  You  know  m*-  t«>o  well  to  im  j^ine  so. 
Oh,  Robert,  when  this  morning  wi  met  in  anxie  y  and  doubt, 
we  little  expected  so  sudden,  so  happy  a  change  in  our 
fortunes. 

Mopus.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Mat.  I  ])ave,  as  you  might  have  expected,  given  my  full 
consent,  and  he  is  now  gone  to  acquaint  nmmma  witu  it. 

Bob.  Then  you  have  consented  to  marry  him  ? 

Mat.  Him  !    Of  whom  are  you  spe  iknig  ? 

Bob.  Of  one  whom  ir  would  be  too  ridiculoui  to  call  a 
rival— old — old-  o  d  sir  Robert. 

Mopus  Ay,  old  Sir  Robert,  whom  your  mother  sent  for 
from  the  country  on  purpose  to  marry  you. 

Mat.  Mercy  on  me  !  What  ave  1  done  ?  A  lig^^t  breaks 
in  upon  me.  Robert! — Country  retreat  ! — Several  yeai  a 
older!"  Answer  me  one  questi  n:  Aie  you  peevish  and 
morose  when  you  are  afflicted  wirh  the  gout? 

Bob.  I  afflicted  with  the  gout  I    Thi^  is  m-^re  trifling. 

Mopus.  No  ;  but  are  you,  though  ?  {treads  on  his  toes) 
Come,  confe^^s. 

Mat.  There  has  been  some  fatal  misunderstanding.  I 
thoUi,ht  it  was  for  you  he  was  p'eading.  I  never  should 
have  suspecte  1  it  was  for  himself  ;  and,  under  that  delusion, 
I  piTinitt  d  hiui  to  acquaint  mamma  that  I  {in  tears)  joy- 
fully accede  to  the  proposal. 

Bob.  Now,  Mr.  Mopus  ! 

Mo  PUS.  Aye!       iNow,  Mr.  Mpus."    I'm  to  bear  the 

blame  of  Matilda's  mistake. 

Bob.  Had  you  but  remained  and  given  her  the  slightest 
hint  

Mopu.s.  (l.)  And  so  I  intended  to  do.  Zounds  !  is  it  my 
fault  that  my  wife  would  not  let  me  ? 

Bob.  (o.)  Not  let  you!     If  you  had  the  spirit  of  a 

mouse  

Mopus.  Mouse  !  Nonsense  !  don't  talk  to  me  about  mice! 
I  wish  with  all  my  heart  she  wer  ^  y  ur  wife  ;  y  >u  would 
hold  very  different  language,  1  promise  y  -u.    Mice,  indeed  ♦ 

M  T.  What  i^  t  •  be  done,  Robert?  This  unhappy  error 
will  but  increase  the  difficulties  of  our  situation. 

Bob.  Had  we  not  relied  on  the  friendsh  p  of  your  good 
par>a  and  his  pretended  influence  with  Mrs.  Mopus  — 

Mopus,  Now  don't  be  intemperate,  take  it  coolly. 
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Bob.  Coolly  !  Confusion  ! 

Mopus.  Here's  a  man  raving  at  the  idea  of  missing  a  wife^ 
whilst  I  am  a  model  of  Patience — who  have  one. 

Mat.  Now,  Mr.  Mopus — papa — (pats  his  cJheek) — in/  dear 
little  papa — you  know  that  with  a  little  coaxing  you  may  ob- 
tain anything  from  mamma.  Would  you  see  me  so  cruelly 
•acrificed  ? — me,  Matilda,  your  affectionate  daughter.  Dear 
little  papa  !  (pats  his  cheek) 

Bob.  (jpatshis  other  cheek)  Dear  litt'e  papa!  Come,  Mopus, 
you  are,  after  all,  the  properest  person  to  interfere. 

Mopus.  Well,  I  believe  I  am,  Bob. 

Bob.  For  once  assert  your  authority, 

Mopus.  'Gad,  I  will,  Bob. 

Bob.  Represent  to  her  the  folly,  the  cruelty,  of  enchain- 
ing youth  to  age,  the  

Mopus.  Stop  !  that  argument  would  not  be  very  concilia- 
tory. But  let  me  see — (ivith  firmness)  kovland,  your  hand. 
Matilda,  I'll  instantly  to  your  mother.  I'll  rescue  you  irom 
the  misery  of  this  marriage.  I'll  rescue  you,  or— as  I  believe 
is  usual  on  such  occasions — I'll  perish  in  the  attempt. 

Enter  Simpkins,  d.  r.  ;  seeii\g  Mopus  she  conceals  letter. 

Mat.  (c.)  Well,Simpkins,  have  you  heard  of  our  misfortune? 

Sim.  (r.)  'Tis  all  over  the  house  by  ih.u  time,  miss. 

Bob.  (l.)  And  you,  I  suppose,  hav^e  done  as  much  to 
assist  your  young  lady  as  my  friend  here  ? 

Sim.  You  have  contrived  to  obtain  another  interview  with 
Miss  Matilda  without  my  assistance,  1  own  ;  but  I've  not 
been  idle  for  all  that. 

Mopus.  (l.  c.  ^aside)  Why  surely  'tis  a  letter  she  i.i  concealing. 

Mat.  And  what  have  you  been  doing  for  us  ? 

Sim.  Studying  geography,  miss. 

Bob.  Studying  geography? 

Sim.  I've  been  picking  out  the  North  Road  on  the  map  of 
England,  and  packing  up  two  trunks  ;  one  for  myself,  and 
the  other  (curtseying)  for  you,  miss. . 

Mat.  (angrnii/)  Simp  a  ins! 

Sim.  'Tis  as  well  to  be  prepared  for  the  worst,  mi?|«, 
Mopus.  What  have  you  tl»ere  ? 

Sim.  a  letter,  sir ;  but  it  is  not  for  my  mistress,  so 
you  need  not-  be  jealous ;  no  one  is  going  to  run  away  with  her^ 

Mopus.  No,  and  be  hanged  to  it  !  But  if  it  be  addressed 
to  me  give  it  to  me. 

Sim.  That  is  the  very  reason  why  I  must  not.  'Twouid  be 
as  much  aa  my  ploc«  is  worth  to  give  you  your  letters  till 
■he  has  seen  them  ;  besides,  sir,  'tis  written  with  a  crowquill, 
and  the  seal  is  a  little  Cupid. 
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Mopus.  {imploriwjlij)  Xow  give  me  the  letter  I 
Mat.  Give  it  to  hiui,  Simpkins,  he's  promised  1?  do  won 
ders  for  us. 

Sim.  There,  then,  but  don't  betray  me  !  (f/ivts  Utter) 

{Exit  Simpkins,  r.) 

Bob.  And  now,  Mopus,  our  fate  is  in  your  haudw.  lie  mem 
bcr  what  you've  undo;  taken. 

Mopus.  £  do,  and  instantly  will  I  redeem  my  pledge.  Ba 
here  again  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  In  the  interim  I'll  speak 
to  my  wife. 

Mat.  If  you  fail  us  this  time  

Bob,  Do  I't  fail  us.       (Exeunt  Bob,  o.,  and  Matilda,  r.) 

Mopus.  Fail  you  ?  No  !  The  dan  er  of  the  poor  g  rl  in- 
spires me  with  an  unwonted  courage,  and,  Mrs.  Mopus,  for 
once  will  1  teach  you.  (yoiiig)  I  may  as  well  see  wh  t  this 

letter  is  about.    Ha  !  'tis  from  (assnmiwj  a  dancivjj  atti- 

in(k)  Um  !  um  !  JSprry,  lament.  I  have  wept,  kneit,  prated 
to  him,  but  in  vain.    Tlie  holder  of  the  note  you  gave  me  is 

obdurate,  his  myrmidons  "     Ha  !  a  poetical  name  for 

bum-bailifFs.  ^^His  myrmidons  are  in  quest  of  you;  so 
pray  satisfy  him  without  delay,  and  believe  me."  Here  is 
a  pretty  piece  of  business.  Should  this  reac  »  my  wife's  ears, 
mercy  on  mine  !    What's  to  be  done?    She  alone  can  assist 

me  ;  but  how  shall  I  No  matter  ;  to  hesitate  would  be 

ruin,  so  not  a  monion  must  be  lost,  {tap  at  door)  Bessy 
'ove  !  how  the  devil  shall  I  inform  her  ?  and  poor  Royland, 
who  imagines  I  am  now  plcadmg  his  cause  for  him.  How- 
ever, it  cannot  be  holi)e  1.  This  cursed  business  will  admit 
of  no  dehiy.  The  difliculty  will  be  to  prevail  upon  her  to  pay 
this,  and  at  the  same  lime  to  keep  Jier  in  ignorance  of  the 

re-l  creditor.     Should  she  suspect  (dancmg  attitude) 

She's  coming  !  if  she  should  be  but  in  good  humour  !  (siyigs) 

Fly  from  the  world,  0  Bessy,  to  me 
You'll  never  " 

Enter  Mrs.  Mopus,  d.  l. 

Mrs.  M.  What,  Alfred  love,  singing  ?  You  seem  in  high 
spirits!    This  is  as  I  should  wish  alwaj^s  to  find  you. 

Mopus.  And  you,  Bessy  ?  (gives  her  chair  ;  she  sits,  R.  c.) 

Mrs.  M.  I  was  never  in  better  spirits.  Everything  has 
succeeded  to  my  desires.  Sir  JRobert  te  Is  me  that  Miitilda 
has  C(ms»  nted. 

Mopus.  1  understand  she  has  consented;  but  now  between 

ourselves  (aside)  I'll  follow  Matilda  's  advice  and  try  the 

effect  of  a  little  coaxing,  (aloud)  Why,  Bessy  dear,  how 
<  harmingly  you've  done  your  hair  to-day. 
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Mks.  M.  Do  you  tliiiik  so,  Alfred  ?  Take  a  chair,  love,  and 
•tit  by  mr. 

Mopus.  Gad,   slie's  in  such  a  charming  ^ood  humour, 

I'd  bettor  be  in  with  niy  own  affairs  first. 
Mus.  M.  Well,  A:fr  <1  love,  what  between  ourselves  1 
Aiorus.    We  have  been  so  tormen'ed  by  visitors  to-day 

we've  scarcely  had  a  moment's  chat  together.    Ah,  Bessy, 

•f  we  had  been  deterred  bv  the  nonsensical  gossip  of  tlio 

-vorld  

Mrs.  M.  The  gos>ip  of  the  world  has  no  influence  on 
smsible  minHs  ;  we  married  for  our  own  happiness. 

Mop  us.  Of  course  we  did,  and  the  object  for  which  we 
iini'ed  our  fates  how  fully  have  we  obtained.  What  a  change 
in  one's  sentiments — in  thu  very  character,  I  may  say — is 
operated  by  a  happy  marriage.  In  my  youth,  I  was  wild, 
thoughtless,  extravagant  ;  no  one  knows  what  money  I 
squan  lered,  what  idle  debts  I  contracted. 

Mrs.  M.  There  is  one  who  knows  something  about  them, 
Alfred. 

Mopus.  Ah  !  Bessy,  had  it  been  my  fortunaiolot  to  meet 
you  a  few  years  earUer,  how  many  inconsiderate  pranks,  h'»w 
uiany  follies,  incident  to  youtli  and  inexperience,  udght  have 
been  spare  1  me. 

Mrs.  M.  VVell,  dear,  those  are  long  past ;  they  are  now 
forgotten  like  a  feverish  dream.  Yet  to  say  the  truth,  Alfred, 
if  all  your  follies  were  recorded,  they  would  fill  a  tolerably 
well  sized  volume. 

Mopus.  Now,  suppose,  love — merely  supp  se — I  had  yet 
matter  remaining  just  suflicient  to  supply  a  slight  appendix. 

Mrs.  M.  How,  s.r  ! 

Mopus.  I  mean  nothing  of  recent  date,  but  ?till  forming 
p  »rt  of  the  same  interesting  period  of  my  biography. 
Mrs.  M.  I  don't  understand  you. 

Mopus.  As  you  have  wittily  observed,  you  know  some- 
thing about  what  my  deots  were,  but  suppose  there  were  still 
remaining  one,  only  one  ? 

Mrs.  M.  You  need  not  look  to  me  for  the  means  of  dis- 
charging it.  You  have  a  liberal  allowance  fiom  me,  and 
iroin  iliat  you  might  have  contrived  

Mo)  us.  But,  my  love,  I've  not  contrived — I've  lio  con- 
trivance. 

Mrs.  M.  That  is  your  own  fault,  sir. 

Mopus.  Very  well,  Mrs.  Mopus  ;  I  won't  reproach  you, 
but  I  shall  not  soon  f  -rget  this  uiikiiidness.  (turm;  from  her) 

Mrs.  M.  Come,  now,  is  it  angry  ?  Come,  look  at  iiie, 
Alfred. 

Mopus.  (aside)  I'll  try.  the  effect  of  a  little  firmness,  (aloud) . 
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No.  madnm,  InhMll  say  no  more  about  it,  but  quietly  await 

the  arrival  of  the  Myrmidons. 

Mrs.  VI.  How!  and  are  you  in  danger  of —tell  me,  Alfred, 
what  is  the  amount  of  tlie  debt  ? 

Mopus.  No,  I  shall  say  no  more  about  a  paltry  matter  of 
tliree  hundred  guineas.  A  prison  is  a  very  pleasant  place,  1 
daresay. 

M  lis.  M.  A  prison  !  Say  no  more,  Alfred  (quickly)^  you 
shall  have  the  monkey  (codorAngly) — yes,  you  shall  have  the 
money.    But  don't  it  pout  with  its  Bessy. 

Mopus.  (gives  his  hand)  There,  then,  there's  no  resisting 
you  ;  you  know  your  power. 

Mrs.  M.  And  is  this  really  the  last  ot  your  debts  ? 

Mopus.  Positively  the  la-tt. 

Mrs.  M.  Now  tell  me  who  is  your  creditor,  that  I  may  at 

oncH  

Mopus.  No,  don't  ask  me  that,  Bessy.  Just  give  me  the 
che(|ue  and  I'll  run  and  

Mrs.  M.  I  insist  upon  knowing,  or  

Mopus.  Well,  since  you  are  peremptory  I  will  tell  you. 
The  crediior  is  

Mrs.  M.  Well,  quick — who  is  he  ? 

Mopus.  He's — why,  dear,  it  is  not  exactly  a  he,  love  

Mrs.  M.  (rises)  Not  exactly  a /te  /  This  is  too  much,  and  be 
the  consequences  what  they  may  you  shad  nut  have  a  guinea. 
Mopus.  IShan't  1? 
Mrs.  M.  No,  sir  ! 

Mopus.  And  U  that  positively  your  last  word,  madam  ? 
Mrs.  M.  Positively. 

Mopus.  Very  well,  Mrs.  Mopus  ;  since  love  is  obdurate,  1 
must  fly  for  relief  to  friendship.  Ay,  I  have  friend  .  I'm 
not  destitute  of  resources.  I  am  not  s  >  dependent  upo  .  you 
as  you  imagine.  1  must  run  down  to  the  iellow  and  try  to 
get  him  to  give  me  a  little  time,  (rings  bell) 

Mrs.  M.  What  are  you  ringing  for] 

Mopus.  To  order  my  cab. 

Mrs.  M.  You  shall  not  have  it. 

Mopus.  (aside)  I  may  as  well  revel  in  a  little  indepeu' 
-  de»nce.  (aloud)  Not  have  my  cab,  madam  i 
Mrs.  M.  You  shall  not. 

Enter  John,  c. 

Mopus.  John,  my  cab  directly. 

Mrs.  M.  John,  onleritat  your  peril  ! 

Mopus.  If  he  d(»esn't  I'll  break  every  bone  in  his  body 

(kicks  John  ojf\  c.) 
Mas.  M.  Where  do  you  want  to  go,  sir  ? 
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Mopus.  It  does  not  concern  you  to  know,  madam  ;  it*s  a 
matter  of  business,  madam,  and  women  have  nothing  to  do 
with  business. 

Mks  M.  Is  it  thus  you  answer  me  ?  I  desire  you  do  not 
quit  the  house. 

Mopus.  This  tyranny  is  no  longer  to  be  endured.  Not 
only  I  will  quit  the  house,  but  hang  me  if  ever  I  enter  it 
atrain  Jezebel  !  (Exit,  c.) 

Mrs.  M.  Oh,  I  shall  expire — I  am  dying  !  (a  ffects  to  faint 
and  then  starts  up)  What !  and  has  he  really  gone  ?  Am  ( 
awake  ?  He  who  has  hitherto  been  so  docile,  so  submissive, 
to  treat  me  thus  !  Me  {rinqs  hell  violently)  who  have  ever 
been  the  tenderest  of  wives,  (rings)  The  mildest,  (rings)  the 
most  gentle — Will  the  wretches  let  me  die  here  ail  alone] 
(enter  Simpkins,  c.l.)  So,  Mrs.  Minx,  you  are  come  at  last ! 
Where  is  Mr.  Mopus  ?    Is  he  gone  out? 

Sim.  Oh  !  ma'am,  don't  ask  me  !  such  a  sct-ne  as  it  was  ! 

Mrs.  M.  What  does  the  girl  mean  ?   Speak  ! 

Sim.  Oh,  ma'am,  my  master  had  scarcely  passed  the  street 
door  when  two  men,  who  had  been  a  long  time  lurking  abont, 
tapped  him  on  the  shoulder,  said  something  about  arrest, 
and  away  they  hurried  him  across  the  squar  •. 

Mrs.  M.  Oh,  my  poor  dear  Alfred!  and 'tis  my  cruelty 
has  occasioned  this  !  And  I  have  no  friend  here  to  assist,  to 
counsel  me.    Where  is  my  intended  son-in-law,  Sir  Robert  ? 

Sim.  Below  in  the  parlour,  ma'am,  but  he  can't  move. 
The  poor  old  gentleman  saw  the  whole  proceeding,  and  it 
gave  him  such  a  turn  that  he  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  the  cramp. 

Mrs.  M  Will  no  one  come  to  my  assistance  ? 

E^iter  Bob,  c.  ,  and  Matilda,  b. 
Mat.  We  are  here,  mamma. 

XJ  ''B.  Don't  be  alarmed,  madam  ;  speak  but  the  word  and  1 
will  fiv  to  the  Antipodes  to  serve  you.  (aside)  A  lucky  event 
for  me  so  I  will  make  the  most  of  it. 

Mrs.  M.  Oh,  sir,  how  shall  I  thank  you?  You  have 
hoard  of  this  dreadful  occurrence  ? 

Bob.  I  was  a  witness  to  it.  Poor  Mopus  !  as  they  hurried 
him  away,  tears  of  tenderness  sta-ted  in  h  s  eyes,  and  press- 
ing my  hand  he  ex  laimed,  **My  Bessy  is  unkind,  so  welcome 
now  my  dungeon  I  " 

Mrs.  M.  a  dungeon  !  Prav  accompany  me,  Mr.  Royland  ; 
my  jewels,  my  last  g  linea — all  shall  be  his. 

Bob.  Fortunately  Sir  Robert's  carriage  is  at  the  door  ;  allow 
me  to  attend  you  and  I'll  answer  for  his  instantaneous  release. 

Mrs.  M.  You  are  a  friend  indeed,  Mr.  Royland  !  Alfred  ! 
your  Bessy  is  coming  to  you.  (Extwit,  o.) 
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ACT  TIL 

ScfCNE.  —  Fnter  TloB,  hading  m  M0PU8,  fipsy. 

Mopus.  (sings)     Then,  for  this  reasong 
And  for  a  season, 
Let  us  be  merry 
Before  we  go." 

P>oB.  Hush  ?  hush  !  they  must  not  see  you  so  merry. 

Mopus  Merry  !  I  have  not  been  so  merry  for  many  A 
day.  Master  !  and  doing  the  honours  of  mv  own  table  !  Lota 
of  c.liamj'ag  e  !  Meetm  :  so  many  old  acf^UHintances,  and  in 
tli;it  place,  too,  it  was  the  form  and  cause  conjoined." 
l  iaii;;-  me  if  I  should  have  relished  their  society  half  so  well 
anywhere  else  ;  it  reminded  me  of  former  times. 

Bob.  Well  I  don't  profess  to  be  enchanted  ;  the  si^ht  of 
tbose  iron  bars  

Mopus.  Sink  the  iron  bars  !  They  are  not  placed  there  to 
prevent  a  jolly  set  of  fellows  from  getting  out,  man.  They 
are  the  guardians  of  our  social  privacy,  and  hinder  dull  dogs 
from  getting  in.  But  I  say,  Bob,  how  go  on  your  nego- 
tiations with  Matilda  ? 

1>0B.  Ah  !  don't  talk  of  that  !  But  if  I  had  not  been  more 
zeal  ais  in  your  servi'  e  than  I  liave  found  you  in  mine  

Mopus.  You  don't  kn'»w  what,  I  should  have  done  for  you, 
had  it  not  been  for  this  inberruptioii.  But,  I  say — Ha  !  ha  ! 
ha  ! — where  is  the  Dragon  of  Wantley  ? 

BuB.  The  what  ? 

Mopus.  How  did  my  wife  take  the  news  of  my  caj)tivity  ? 

Bob.  Shocked  and  grieved,  as  you  may  suppose.  She 
drove  with  me  to  you  ;  but  the  sight  of  the  bars,  and  the 
idea  of  your  sufferings  were  too  much  for  her  nerves  ;  so 
she  came  home  home  again  and  left  the  care  of  your  libera- 
tion to  me,  signed  a  blank  cheque  on  her  banker,  and  

Mopus.  A  blank  cheque  !  Give  it  to  me  !  I'll  fill  it  up 
for  a  thousand.  She  never  gave  me  a  blank  cheque  in  all  her 
life. 

Bob.  Nonsense  !  But  come,  get  to  your  room,  and  put 
yourself  to  rights  before  you  present  yourself  to  the 
laHies. 

Mopus.  Not  a  bit  of  it  !  I'm  ready  to  face  the  Dragon  of 
Wjintley — let  her  come  on  ! 

Bob.  No,  no  !  Come,  come  1  I  hear-thera  1  (drags  him  qff^ 

C.  K.) 
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Fnter  Matilda  and  Simpkins,  d.  b. 

Mat.  Come  hcune  alone,  do  you  say  ? 

Sim  Alone,  miss,  and  cryini^,  poor  old  lady,  as  if  her 
heart  ^'ould  break. 

Mat.     \N  h«re  then  can  Robert  be  ?  and  poor  Mr.  Mo  pus  * 

Sim.  Pi'or  Mr.  Mopus  indeed  !  Poor  Mrs.  Mopus  !  Her 
fa.e  should  serve  you  as  a  warnmg.  miss.  You  see  what  it 
is  to  marry  a  young  man  ;  but  Sir  Robert  now,  a  respectable, 
well-behaved  old  gentleman  

Mat.  Don't  speak  of  him.  I  was  beginning  to  think  well 
of  him,  but  since  I've  discovered  the  fatal  mistake  his  very 
name  is  odious  to  me.  What  road,  what  road  am  i  to  take, 
Simpkins  ? 

Sim.  Why  the  hiorh  North  road,  as  I  told  you  before. 
Mat.  Simpkins  !  (signals  her  to  keep  quiet)  Well,  Robert  I 
(enter  Bob,  c.  r.)  Where  is  Mr.  Mopus  ? 
Bob.  He'll  be  here  directly. 

Mat.  I  am  delighted  at  thafc,  poor  fellow!  Imprisonment 
must  be  so  dreadful  ;  didn't  you  find  him  wretchedly 
ieiected  ] 

Bob.  Dom't  remind  me  of  it.  But  tell  me,  where'a  your 
mother  ? 

Sim.  She's  waiting  in  great  anxiety.  Ah,  here  she  is. 

Enter  Mr..s.  Mopus,  d.  l. 

Mrs.  M.  Where  is  he  ?  Whero  is  he  ?  How  is  this,  Mr. 
Royland  ?    Haven't  you  brous'-ht  my  Alfred  with  you  ? 

Bob.  Why,  ma'am,  (aside)  What  the  devil  shall  I  say  as  an 
excuse  ?  (alovd)  I  have  not  positively  brought  him  with  me  ; 
but  he  will  not  bo  long  absent;  there  are  certain  little  forms 
to  go  through  on  such  occasions,  and  he  is  engaged  in  their 
fulfilment. 

Mrs.  M.  How  can  I  thank  you,  sir  ?  But  pardon  the  in- 
quiiie^j  of  an  anxious  wife.  Tell  me,  how  did  you  find 
him  ? 

Mat.  Pray,  mamma,  don't  ask  I  Mr.  Royland  can't  bear 
to  be  reminded  of  it. 

Mrs.  M.  Poor  Alfred  !  sad,  gloomy,  melancholy. 

Bob.  Ah,  ma'am,  you  have  seen  the  picture  of  Ugolino  in 
his  cell,  or  of  Baron  Trenk  and  his  spider  ? 

Mrs.  M.  And  I  to  be  thec*"^el  cause  of  this,  (loud  knocking 
at  D.)  Ha,  'tis  he  ! 

Bob.  (aside)  I  shall  be  much  astonished,  then, 

Mrs.  M.  Matilda,  my  love,  sup])ort  me.  (crosseSy  C.  L.)Mr. 
Koylaiid,  he  is  rest-  red  to  me  !  This  poor  heart  of  mine  I 
Leaui  mo  into  the  drawing-room  !  no,  remain  here.    I  will 
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Bpare  yo'i  the  pain  of  witnessing  so  heartrencHnor  an  inter- 
view as  tills  niiis;  be.  {Exit,  c.L.) 

Bo  13.  Now  that  I  am  somewliat  in  favour  with  yoiu 
motlier,  tlie  moment  tliis  heartrendin'jj  intt  rview  is  cnclud  3(1 
I'll  boldly  propose  for  you,  and  if  she  refuses  her 
consent  

Mat.  She  will,  she  will! 

l>oB.  Jf  my  rival  were  a  young  man  our  differences  would 
speedily  be  settled  ;  as  it  is — by-the-bye,  what  has  become  of 
him  ? 

Sim.  He's  fast  asleep  in  the  dining-room,  sir.  I  made  him 
swallow  a  goblet  full  of  peppermint  for  his  cramp,  and  he  has 
been  snoring  there  ever  since,  sir.  If  he  could  be  prevailed 
upon  to  reject  Miss  Matilda,  the  main  difficulty  would  b ; 
removed. 

Mat.  Upon  one  point,  Robert,  I  am  resolved  Although 
I  will  marry  no  one  without  my  mother's  consent,  no  power 
on  earth  shall  force  me  to  marry  Sir  Robert.    No,  never  ! 

Bob.  Never  ! 

Sim.  Never ! 

Enter  Sir  Robert,  c.  d. 

Sir  R.  Never  !  Never  what,  I  wonder  ?  Miss  Matilda,  1 
fear  you  will  deem  me  a  negli.:ent  wooer  ;  but  the  truth  is, 
I  fell  into  a  sound  sleep,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  loud 
knockin.'  at  tlie  door  jus'  now  

Mat.  I  can't  bear  to  look  at  him  ! 

Sir  R.    But  may   I   request  an  explanation  of  that 

Never"? 

Mat.  Sir!    I — ah   (sighs  j  and  exit ,  ^.u.) 

Sir  R.  No  hing  can  be  more  intelligible. 

Bob.  (aside)  I'll  leave  the  room,  or  I  may  lose  my  temper 
and  forget  myself. 

Sir  R.  Mr.  Royland,  perhaps  you  could  explain  

Bob.  Sir  !    I  !   (sighs  and  exit,  C.L.) 

Sir  R.  Distinct  and  satisfactory  in  tfie  highest  degree. 
Oh,  Mrs.  Simpkins,  1  have  had  a  specimen  or  two  of  n  our 
talent  at  reply.  Pray,  now,  can  you  tell  me  what  they 
meant  by  

Sim.  Sir!    I  (sighs,  and  goes -r.d.    Sir  Robert  pulls 

her  back)  And  now,  sir,  if  you  betray  the  confidence  we  have 
reposed  in  you.  you  will  be  acting  very  unlike  a  gentlemaii. 

Sir  R.  Considering  the  information  I  have  received  I  don't 
know  what  I  shall  be  acting  like.  If  I  do — But  come,  I 
must  liave  a  word  with  you.  One  of  the  sovereigns  I  gave 
you  this  morning  was  to  bribe  you  to  tell  me  the  truth.  Did 
you  do  fto  ? 
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Sim.  Tell  the  truth  for  a  sovereign  !  I'm  ashamed  of  you, 
§ir.  Truth  is  a  quality  for  which  I  entei  tain  the  deepest 
venaration.  I  should  blush  to  set  so  light  a  value  on  it  as  a 
■overeign. 

SiK  li,  tV^'ell,  I  believe  it  may  be  classed  among  the  rare 
luxuiies  of  life,  and  must  be  paid  for  accordingly.  What, 
now,  if  I  give  you  ten  ?  (gives  her  ten-pound  note) 

Sim.  Tei»  pounds  for  the  truth  ?  Well,  sir,  as  you've 
already  been  a  customer — guineas  !  guineas  !  guineas  ! 
Luxuries  are  always  paid  for  in  guineas. 

Sir  R.  (takes  out  jmrse  and  gives  half-sovereign)  Now,  then, 
the  truth — the  absolute  truth. 

Sim.  The  very  hest  I  can  afford  you  at  the  price. 

Sir  R.  (shaking  h's  head)  You  told  me  your  young  lady's 
heart  was  not  engaged. 

Sim.  Yon  need  not  shake  your  head,  for  that  is  triie. 

Sir  R.  Not  engaged  ? 

Sim.  No — I  meant,  not  to  yoii. 

Sir  R.  Ah' m  !    V\  ho  is  that  Mr.  Royland  ? 

Sim.  I  know  no  more  of  him  than  ycu,  sir  ;  he  never  was 
[u  this  house  till  to-day. 

Sir  R.  (aside)  'J  hat's  well  again,  (aloud)  Yet  he  appears 
to  be  on — friendly  tern.'S  with  your  young  lady  ? 

Sim.  That's  natural  enough,  sir.  When  her  aunt  was  living 
at  Bath  (pointedly)  they  were  in  the  habit  of  meeting  every 
day  for  a  very  considerable  time. 

Sir  R.  Oh  !  then  she  is  in  love  ? 

Sim.  You  had  better  be   explicit  this  time  for  fear  of 
another  misunderstanding.  With  whom  do  you  mean  ? 
Sir  R.  Not  myself  ! 
Sim.  Ahem  ! 

Sir  R.  (rather  angrily)  Why  then  T  must  say  this  has  been 
a  very  extraordinary  proceeding  on  the  part  of  your  young 
lady.  She  positively  consented  to  marry  me;  exclaimed, 
**  How  happy  this  will  make  mv  dear  Robert !" 

Sim.  'Twas  all  a  mistake,  sir  ;  'tvvasn't  this  Robert  she 
meant.    She  thought  you  were  speaking  of  the  other  Robert. 

Sir  R.  Then  the     other  Robert  "  expects  to  marry  her  ? 

Sim.  How  can  he,  sir,  when  it  is  settled  by  Mrs.  Mopua 
that  yon  are  to  be  the  happy  swain  1 

Sir  R.  Speak  out,  girl,  or  you'll  make  me  angry.  Matilda 
expects  to  marry  him  ? 

Sim.  She  can't,  sir —  (looks  at  him  from  top  to  toe)  At  least 
not  for  tht'se  two  or  three  years  or  s  >. 

Sir  R.  What  do  you  mean  by  these  two  or  three  yearn 
or  so  "? 

Sim.  Why,  sir,  though  there  is  not  a  chanco  for  her  lovin§ 
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you,  I'm  sure  she  would  respect  your  memory  too  much  to 
marry  auain  within  the  first  year  of  her  widowhood. 

Sir  K.  Go  about  your  business,  girl,  and  never  let  me  hear 
your  dismal  voice  again. 

Sim.  (aside)  I  hop^  1  have  given  him  truth  enough  f(jr  his 
money,  and  if  now  he  be  not  the  first  to  break  the  bargain 
with  my  mistress,  he  is  a  more  silly  old  gentleman  than  I 
take  him  to  be.  {Exit,  R.) 

Sir  R>  I  wish  somebody  were  here  to  knock  my  stupid  old 
head  off  my  slioulders.  1  can't  be  satislird  with  li-tenini(  to 
agreeabli^  falsehoods  as  other  folks  are, but  1  must  pay  my  money 
to  get  at  tiie  disagreeable  truth.  Now,  what  ought  I  to  do  ? 
1  told  all  my  ac(|^uainiances  that  I  should  brins"  home  a  young 
wife  with  me,  and  I  shall  be  cruelly  laughed  at  if  I  don't. 
{going)  Yet,  hold — widowhood  is  running  in  her  head;  we  shall 
be  living  in  a  lone,  country  house,  and  who  knows  but  on  one 
of  those  long  dark  winter  nights  she  may  cut  my  thn^at  or  poi- 
son me  1  And  there  is  that  devil,  ISimpkins,  ready  to  prepare 
the  cup.  JSo  matter  ;  I'm  resolved  I'll  marry  her,  and  take 
the  risk  of  the  consequences  of  my  folly.  {Exit^  d.l.) 

Enter  Mrs.  Mopus,  c. 

Mk^.  M.  What  can  be  the  cause  of  this  ?  At  home  nearly 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  not  yet  come  to  me  ;  doub  less, 
like  me,  he's  overpowered  by  his  feelings  and  waits  till — 
{^lov\j^  speahs  iv'dliout) — Hush  !  I  think  I  licar  him  !  Yes, 
'tis  he  1    Let  me  compose  myself  for  the  trying  scene. 

Enter  MoPUS,  c.  r.  ,  speaking. 

Mopus.  I'll  never  forgive  them — never  forgive  them,  that's 
certain  !  Everyone  in  the  house  came  to  welcome  my  return, 
but  Simpkins  didn't — and  Matilda  didn't.  Never  forgive 
them  ! 

JViRS.  M.  Alfred,  speak  to  me  ! 

MoPTJS.  Ah,  my  dear — Bessy,  my  love,  we  meet  again,  and 
I  m  happy— (ai)i(ie) — happy,  did  I  say  ?  I'm  afraid  I'm  very 
drunk. 

Mrs.  M.  Your  joy  at  our  re-union  cannot  equal  mine. 

MoPUS.  It  does,  it  does.  Who  would  not  be  happy  with 
BUG  it  a  wife  ?  Such  a  wife  !  a  blessing  to  me.  I'm  the  hap- 
piest man  in  E  gland,  {aside)    Yes,  I  must  be  very  drunk. 

Mrs.  M.  Why,  what  ails  him  \  His  sufferings  at  that 
dreadful  place  have  surely  atfe -ted  his  head.  Alfred,  my 
love,  be  composed.  You're  ac  home  with  your  Bessy.  Here, 
take  a  seat. 

M3PUS.  No,  I  can  stand  very  well.  Now,  Bessy,  I'll 
appeal  to  you.      They  all  came  to  welcome  my  return — from 
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the  cook  to  the  nursery-maid — no,  we  have  no  nursery-maid; 
}  ©t  Simpkius,  who  is  the  prettiest  ijirl  in  the  h  nise — a  devil- 
i.-hdeal  the  prettiest  girl — except  Matilda  

xMrs.  M.  How  is  this  ?  H^i  is  delirious  !  Alfred,  do  you 
recollect  in  who-  e  presence  you  are  ?    Your  wife  

Mopus.  My  Avife!  Ca  (itafwife  !  She's  too  good  a  wife  for 
nie.  I  don't  deserve  her.  I  wish  with  all  my  heart  she 
was  some  other  man's  wife.  I  don't  think  I'm  so  very  drunk 
neither. 

Mrs.  M.  But  tell  me,  Alfred  ;  torn  from  me  as  you  were, 
and  thrown  into  a  melancholy  prison,  you  must  have  suffered 
much. 

Mopus.  Torn  from  you  !    There  was  the  blow  !  Suffered 

torments,  to  tures,  martyrdom  

Mrs.  M.  Poor  dear  ! 

Mopus.  Tortures  But  Til  never  forgive  Simpkins. 

Mks.  M.  But  you  must  be  fatigued,  and  need  refresh- 
ments. Dinner  has  been  delayed  till  your  return,  and 
now  

Mopus.  Dinner  !  Damn  dinner,  my  darling  !  I've 
dined. 

Mrs.  M.  Dined  !    Impossible  ! 

Mopus.  Oh,  but  I  have,  though  ;  a  devilishly  deal  better 
dinner  than  I  should  have  got  here. 

Mrs.  M.  Where  could  you  have  dined  1 

Mopus.  In  the  house  of  woe.  In  the  house  of  sorrow  and 
lamentation.    Myself  and  a  few  other  unhappy  captives  

Mrs.  M.  Why  then  this  must  be  the  effect  of—  But  no, 
he  would  not  dare.    Tell  me,  have  you  been  drinking,  sir? 

Mopus.  Nothing  but  wine,  Bessy.  'Pon  my  honour,  Bessy, 
nothing  but  wine.  Separated  from  you — from  the  best  of 
wives— my  thoughts,  my  mind  

Mrs.  M.  Then  in  the  midst  of  your  troubles  you  thought  of 
me,  Alfred? 

Mopus.  I  did.  So  T  was  obliged  to  drink  to  drive  away 
disagreeable  recollections.  Where  is  Simpkins  ?  She  shall 
make  me  some  strong  coffee,  and  then  Pll  forgive  her. 

Mus.  M.  Alfred  ! 

Mopus.  Never  mind  me.  You're  the  best  of  wives,  so  do 
you  go  to  dinner.  I'll  join  vou  at  wine,  to  drink  to  the 
happiness  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Royland. 

Mrs.  M.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  who  1 

Mopus.  What,  have  I  not  told  you  ?  No,  I  didn't  tell  you. 
I  remember  now  you  were  to  be  kept  in  the  dark  —  that  was 
settled.  Keep  the  old  one  in  the  ^ark.  But  I've  promised 
my  friend  Royland  that  he  shall  ha^re  her,  and  he  shall  have 
her 
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Mrs.  M.  Astonish'uent !  (rrosses,  R.) 

Mopus.  Astonishment  !  Not  in  the  least.  Ha  !  ha  !  hh,  . 
Why  you  don't  suppose  I'd  sutler  iny  prettv  Matilda  to  be 
sa'^rificed,  my  vanity  would  not  let  me.  Ha  !  li «  !  lia  ! 
couldn't  think  of  be  ng  fatlier-in-law  to  old  Daddy  Mellow- 
boy. 

Mrs.  M.  So,  sir,  the  introduction  of  Mr.  Royland  here 

was  a  planned  thing. 

M()i>us.  No  matter  for  that.  She  shan't  be  sacrificed. 
Marry  her  grandfa  her  ! — they'll  botli  be  miserable.  When 
a  young  man  marries  an  old — no  olFonce,  my  cli  ckon — I 
mean,  when  a  young  woman  m  in  ies  an  old  man  it  can  only 
be  for  the  sake  of  his  money — tliere  can  be  no  love  in  the 
case. 

Mrs  M.  Do  I  dream? 

Mopus.  No,  no  ;    you  are  wide  awake  enough,  {calls) 
Simpkins,  where's  that  girl  ? 
Mrs.  M.  I  desire  

Mopus.  Don't  you  desire  anything  till  I  have  had  some 
coffee.  My  friends  tell  me  I  ought  to  bo  m  ister,  and  master 
I'll  be  ;  'tis  cam tal  advice.  But  you're  a  capital  wife,  and 
shan't  be  flurried.  Don't  flurry  yourself— stay  where  you 
are. 

Enter  Sir  Robert,  d.l. 

Mopus.  Ah,  Sir  Robert,  you're  a  capital  follow,  and  we'll 
have  some  shooting  together  ;  but  you  shan't  mairy  Matilda 
— you  shan't  make  a  fool  of  yonrself.  At  vourai/e  that  wou  d 
have  been  the  wife  for  you,  and  a  capital  wife  she  is — never 
forgive  myself  for  deprivinof  ^  ou  of  the  chance  of  such  a 
wife.    Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Dragon  of  Wantley  !  (Exit,  L.> 

Sir  R.  What's  the  cause  of  all  this?  Shan't  marry 
Matilda— shan't  make  a  fool  of  myself"  ! 

Mrs.  M.  Oh,  Sir  (Robert,  you  see  before  you  the  most 
unhai'py  of  women  !  The  monster,  so  to  have  d  ceived  me  1 
I,  who  though  it  him  so  affectionate,  si)  obedient !  I  can 
hardly  speak  th^  words.  He  has  d  ired  to  ins  nuate — almost 
to  avow — that  marry'ng  me — at  my  Mge — it  was  not  from 
affection,  but  for  my  fortune  alone.  The  hy^jocrite  !  the 
hypocrite  !  Sir  Robert. 

Sir  R.  Hypocrite  !  If  he  really  avowed  that,  madam,  T 
must  give  him  credit  for  being  as  plain-spoken  a  young 
gentleman  as  ever  I  had  the  honour  of  being  acquainted 
with. 

Mrs.  M.  Even  if  he  have  stifled  the  voice  of  affection  iii 
his  heart,  ought  he  not  at  least  to  obey  the  dictate*  ol 
gratitude  1 
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Sir  R.  Ah,  Mrs.  Mopus,  where  nature  has  ordained  that 
the  bond  of  union  shall  be  love,  I  fear  that  gratitude  will 
prove  but  a  fiail  and  treach  rous  substitute.  But  did  you  not 
lately  assure  me  that  you  were  happy  as  the  days  were  long  ? 
(looks  at  his  watch)  K  that  be  your  standard,  111  be  hanged 
if  Mr.  Mopus  has  given  you  what  I  should  call  honest 
measure  to.  day. 

Mrs.  M.  Oh,  sir,  I  never  have  been,  never  can  be  happy 
with  him.  When  hei^  a  sent,  lam  uneasy,  jealous  ;  when 
present,  his  ill-concealed  impatience  ofTestrain"  t  lis  me  but 
too  distinctly  that  his  f  n  ling  is  centred — not  in  me. 

Sir  K.  I  came  to  speak  with  you  upon  a  very  different 
subject;  but  you  have  drawn  so  flattering  a  picture  of  what 
may  reasonably  b^;  expected  from  a  marriage  between  parties 
whose  ages  are  not  exactly  within  a  year  or  two  of  each 
other. 

Mrs.  M.  Yours  is  a  very  different  cas  ^  Besides,  sir,  it 
Beems  we  have  been  made  the  dupes  of  Mr.  Mopus  and  this 
friend  of  his. 

8iH  R.  1^0  I  had  partly  discovered. 

Mrs.  M:  But  they  shall  not  enjoy  their  imaginary  triumph 
long — Matilda  shall  be  yours  !  VV ;  have  settled  t  lat  p  int 
between  ourselves,  and  Mr.  Mopus  shall  ;  et  see  who  is 
mi-tress. 

MoFUs,  {without,  L.)    Out  of  the  house,  pascal  1 
Mrs.  M.  What  do  1  hear  ? 

Enti^r  Mopus. 

Mopus.  Dare  to  tell  m  ^  I'm  not  his  master  !  Thines  haye 
come  to  a  pretty  pass,  upon  my  word, 

Mrs.  M.  (c.)  Mr,  Mopus,  if  you've  not  yet  recovered  your 
sens*-s,  you  had  better  retire. 

Mopus.  I  a'n  qu  te  hober  now  —as  sober  as  I  ever  wish  t^ 
be.  Some  of  Simpkins'  good  coffee  has  S'^t  me  to  ri  hts,  but 
I'll  dij^chnrge  every  one  of  the  scoundrels.  I'll  reform  the 
whole  establihhment. 

Mrs.  M.  (r.)  You  forget,  sir,  you  are  in  my  house. 

Mopus.  Your  house,  Bessy  I've  1  iVfi/hous",  ser .  ants, 
f)\y  carriages,  my  fortune.  'I  he  house  is  mine  and  every- 
tbing  in  it — (with  asiyh) — wife  included. 

Mrs.  M.  Incredible  insolence  !    Yours  ? 

Mopus.  Mine  !  mine  !  mine  !  Till  this  hour  the  inventory 
oi  my  wealth,  like  a  magic  writing,  prest^nted  a  mere  blank. 
T  have  steeped  it  in  cliampagne,  and  now  ev-  rv  item  of  it  is 
clear,  apparent,  le.:il»le,  palpable,  and  may  the  devil  encumber 
the  pioperty  with  t-en  wives  more  if  I  don't  enj^y  it- 
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Mrs.  M.  Oh  !  I  .-hall  faint !  (isyoing  to  faint ;  Sir  RoBER* 
attfnn})ts  to  support  hcVy  Mopus  j^^re^en^s 

Mopus.  You  shan't  ;  'tis  the  old  resource  I  know,  but 
henceforth  I'll  allow  no  fainting  in  my  house  ;  so  faint  at 
your  peril,  for  not  a  cliair  of  mine  shall  you  have  to  su[)j)ort 
you,  not  one  of  my  servants  shall  dare  come  to  your  asnis- 
t;uice.  Ay,  madam,  lay  servants  !  fur  I'll  re-model  the  ioiiso- 
h  Id,  I'll  have  a  fresh  set ;  not  one  of  these  shall  remain  here 
another  day,  not  one  of  tln^m — only  ^Simpkins,  for  Simpkins 
is  a  pretty  u\v\  and  makes  good  coll'ee. 

Sir  Iv.  (aside)  A  prouii.^in^  exam])le  for  me. 

Mrs.  M.  Ungniteful  monster  !  this,  and  at  the  very 
moment  when  I  have  restored  you  to  liberty. 

Morus.  That's  it,  my  dear^  I'm  shewing  you  that  I  know 
how  to  use  it. 

Miis.  M.  This  may  be  very  well,  sir,but  let  me  remind  you 
that  I  am  still  mi  >tress  here. 

Morus.  You  sli'dlho  mistress,  my  gentle  Bessy;  you  shall 
control  the  cook,  govern  tli>;  houseuiaids,  and  take  the  liead 
of  my  table,  whenever  1  j.ive  dinners  t  >  my  old  friends  and 
associates,  as  1  intend  to  do  three  times  a  week  the  s  ason 
through.  You  shall  be  mistress  but  I'll  be  master.  More 
ttiari  this  no  goo'l  wife  should  desire,  nor  more  than  tula 
should  any  prudent  husband  grant 

Mrs.  M.  Icanbearitno  longer.  Was  it  to  placea  tyrant  near 
me  I  raise' 1  you  from  penury  to  riot  in  the  sudden  luxuries  of 
wealth  ?  Nay,  taught  you  the  unknown  comforts' of  a  home? 
Since  I  must  speak,  tell  me,  sir,  but  for  my  fortune,  what 
had  you  now  been  ? 

Mopus.  Fortune  .  breathe  but  that  word  again,  and  may 
my  name  become  a  by -word  and  a  jest,  and  my  fate  be  re- 
membt^red  as  a  warning  to  every  desperate  and  undone 
dandy,  but  I'll  spend  one-half  the  accursed,  the  deaily  pur- 
chased foi  tune  in  obtaining  a  divorce  and — ha,  ha,  ha  ! — • 
I'll  marry  Simpkins  with  the  other. 

Sir  K.  (a^  c.)  Mr.  Mopus,  madam,  a  thousand  pardons 
for  interfering.  I've  been  an  unwilling  though  an  edified 
spectator  of  this  scene,  and  I  must  say  

Mopus.  (ivitJh  mock  gravity)  How  is  this.  Sir  Kobert  ?  It 
it  to  me  you  speak  '/  me,  who  am  soon  to  be  your  father-in- 
law  '(  Tell  me,  young  man,  is  this  a  specimen  of  the  duty  and 
veneration  I  aui  to  expect  from  you  ? 

SirR.  Enjoy  your  jest,  you  are  w^elcome  to  it  ;  *tis  better 
you  should  laugh  at  old  Mellowboy  to-day  for  the  fool  he 
niii^ht  have  been,  than  pity  him  to-morrow  for  the  fool  he 
would  have  been.  My  dear  Mrs.  Mopus,  from  what  I  have 
just  witnessed  I — I — I  
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Mrs.  M.  Well,  sir  ? 

Sir  R.  Why,  ma'am,  when  I  consented  to  enlist  in  the 
ranks  of  matrimony  I  h  id  considered  only  the  hoiiour.s  with- 
out calculating  upon  tne  dangers  of  the  .  ervice  ;  l)u^  {looJdnrj 
slyly  at  them)  since  I  have  smelt  powder,  I  own  I  do  not  feel 
much  heart  to  mingle  in  the  fray. 

Mrs.  M.  1  understand  you,  air.  You  refuse  to  marry 
my  daughter  ? 

Mopus.  Refuse  Iier  !  to  be  sure  he  does  ;  say  the  word,  my 
venerable  Nestor.  Say  it  boldly,  \\\y  Anted  Invi^u  !  What 
could  you  expect  from  marrying  a  girl  animated  witn  the  fire 
of  nineteen  ? 

Sir  R.  Littln  but  the  smoke,  I  fear. 

Mrs.  M.  Sir  R  'bert  ia  master  of  his  own  actions. 

Mopus,  Of  course  he  is;  he's  old  enough,  ain't  you, 
Bobby  I 

Mrs.  M.  But  my  daughter  is  under  my  control.  She  can- 
not iDarry  without  m  consent. 

Mopus.  Your  consent,  my  pretty  Bessy  ?  what  has  your 
consent  to  do  with  the  matter  ?  I  repeat  that  /  am  master 
over  this  house  and  everything  in  it.  R03  land  and  JMat  Ida  are 
i.i  the  house,  ergo,  I  can  dispose  of  them  along  with  the 
other  movables,  (enter  Lob  and  Matilda,  c.)  M  tilda, 
n>y  dear,  it's  all  settled  ;  you're  to  be  married  at  last. 

Mat.   Oh,  mamma,  and  could  you  be  so  cruel  ? 

Sir  R.  Don't  be  miserable,  Miss  Matilda,  it  is  not  me  you 
are  to  make  happy. 

Mrs.  M.  {to  Bob)  You  have  attempted  to  deceive  me,  sir, 
but  the  attempt  shall  not  succeed.  Should  Matilda  m^rry 
contrary  to  my  wishes,  she  has  nothing,  not  a  i^enny,  to 
oxpect. 

Bob.  (r.)  I  wouldn't  give  you  twopence  for  your  penny  ! 
Herself  is  the  only  treasure  I  have  ever  coveted.    Do  you, 
madam,  sanction  our  union,  and  you  make  me  rich  beyond  ^ 
the  wealth  of  worlds. 

Sir  R.  Come,  Mrs.  Mopus,  let  me.  his  rival,  intercede  in 
their  favour.  I  have  a  special  interest  in  seeing  them 
united — to  that  it  will  come  one  of  these  days — and  I'd  much 
rather  the  young  gentleman  should  marry  my  bride  than  my 
widow. 

Mrs.  M.  I  will  not  listen  to  it,  sir. 

Sir  R.  Now,  consider.  If  aft(  r  all  I  should  make  Matilda 
Lady  Mellow  boy,  by  the  s  une  act  I  should  make  you  my 
mother,  and  I  should  hold  myself  bound  in  duty  to  call  you 
mamma  for  the  rest  of  my  life. 

Mrs.  M.  Oh,  the  horrid  idea  !  (crosses  toh,) 
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Mopus.  (to  Bob)  You'll  find  this  must  be  my  work  at  last 

Bessy,  love,  Bessy,  let  iiie,  your  Alfred  

Mrs.  M.  Sir  !  I  

Mopus.  Bessy  dear—  (whispering,  but  m  a  determined  tone) 
consent,  my  darlinn:,  or  I  swear  by  the  head  of  every  Proct(»r 
in  the  Commons,  I'll  sue  out  a  divorce  to-morrow.  Come, 
love,  can  you  refuse  your  Alfred  ? 

Mrs.  M.  Well,  at  your  entreaty.  Take  her,  Mr.  Rowland. 
(crosses  to  c.)  Now,  Alfred,  let  us  quit  Lond(jn  for  ever.  ' 

MopUS.  No,  not  for  ever,  that  w..uld  be  folly.  Why  should 
we  shun  society  ?  As  Mrs.  Mo])US  with  her  husband,  we 
have  hithertj  been  the  objects  of  its  ridicule  and  pity  ;  let 
us  henceforth  learn  to  respect  each  other,  and  Mr.  Mopus  and 
his  wife  may  claim  their  due  share  of  respect  from  the 
world. 

Mrs.  M.  1  perceive  my  error,  and  acknowledge  it.  The 
wife  who  is  in  any  way  accessory  to  her  husband's  degrada- 
tion forfeits  her  own  claim  to  respect — her  own  best  hope  of 
happiness. 

Mopus. 

I'm  hardly  sober  enough  just  now,  I  fear, 
To  play  the  moralist  before  y«»u  here. 
But  every  Play  a  moral's  bound  to  show, 
And  what  ours  is  I'm  going  to  le'  you  know. 
Marriage  no  doubt's  a  ch-.>rming  institution 
Good  for  the  morals  and — the  constitution  ; 
It's  highly  proper,  even  us»  ful  too. 
Looking  at  it  from  a  certain  point  of  view  ; 
And  he  who  w^eds  for  love,  'tis  said  (in  mirth). 
Provides  himself  a  Paradise  on  e^irth. 
Whether  that's  so  or  not  I  wouldn't  swear, 
My  own  opinion's  neither  here  nor  there  ; 
But  this  I'll  say  :  That  I'd  advise  all  here 
From  my  sad  fate  to  take  a  warning  cL  ar  ; 
For  though  the  man  who  weds  for  love  be  carried 
Straight  into  Paradise  as  soon  >  s  married, 
Depend  upon  it  there's  no  milk  and  honey 
For  the  mean  wretch  who  only  weds  for  moiiey. 


CURTAIN. 


